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POTTERY TYPES FROM ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SITES IN EAST AFRICA 


By MERRICK POSNANSKY 


POTTERY is the most commonly found artefact on post palaeolithic sites in 
Africa. Iron objects often tend to disintegrate in acidic soils and provide 
by their sparsity little help in comparing sites and working out the age or 
distribution of iron age cultures. Gold is found only in the Rhodesias 
and in West Africa, whilst copper and its alloys were not in general use 
except in West and Central Africa. This article is the first of a series of 
regional essays in which it is hoped to provide tentative cultural successions 
based on pottery. 

As yet in East Africa few Iron Age sites have been excavated and those 
that have are mostly confined to the central part of the Kenya Rift Valley 
around Nakuru, and to Western Uganda. It is only possible from the 
limited: material that is available to pick out the main developments in 
pottery typology that can enable pot finds to be used for regional compari- 
son and approximate dating. The number of complete pots is few and many 
of the suggestions that will be made must of necessity be altered as new sites 
are excavated and complete descriptions of museum collections are made. 
The following notes are not based on extensive use of statistics, but on a con- 
sideration of variations in pottery form and decoration in general relation- 
ship to the archaeological evidence obtainable from other finds or from the 
relationship of the finds to the excavated sites. In each case of the described 
classes the pottery assemblages as a whole have been considered and the 
common and diagnostic forms and decorations illustrated and described.1 

Previous reviews of pottery types have been limited to single classes, 


_ with full descriptions of Dimple-based ware and the Hyrax Hill and Lanet 


wares by Mary Leakey from Kenya, and brief descriptions of certain groups 
of Iron Age wares from Uganda by Mathew and Lanning, and fuller 
accounts of Bigo pottery and Entebbe ware by Shinnie and Brachi res- 
pectively. From Tanganyika Smolla has described various finds made by 
the pre-war Kohl-Larsen expedition to Northern Tanganyika. From the 
coast full descriptions of the pottery types of the Kenya Section have been 
made by Kirkman. This latter pottery will not be discussed in the present 
article as it has little direct connexion with the inland wares. 

The problem of dating the various pottery groups is perhaps the most 
pressing problem. The only radiocarbon dates available from the post 


1 Miss Susannah Pearce of the British Institute of History and Archaeology is at present 
engaged in undertaking a Corpus of the pottery from Uganda. 
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palaeolithic in East Africa are of a 1075 B.c. from Njoro River Cave and of 
A.D. 1585 from Lanet, both from Kenya. Where no associated dating of this 
kind is available, clues of the relative date of a pottery assemblage can only 
readily be obtained by consideration of important, though not of necessity 
common, diagnostic features like a specific pot form or decoration. Such 
important diagnostic guides that will be discussed include the introduction 
of the tobacco and the water-pipe, both of which can be historically dated; 
the less reliable introduction of pseudomorphs, as for instance the Calabash 
forms of Western Uganda; and the first appearance of the roulette decora- 
tions and graphite decorated wares. Beads have been found at several 
sites, but though they represent contact with the coast where a firmer 
chronology (based on imported wares in pottery) exists, the inadequacy 
of information on the close dating of beads renders them of little value 
- except to indicate that contact either direct or indirect was present. The 
use of oral traditions for dating sites of the last half millennium in Uganda 
provides perhaps the closest guide to relative age. The fabric and manu- 
facture of pottery are much less reliable indicators. 

Over a large part of the African continent, Basement Complex rocks give 
rise to readily available soils and riverine deposits which provide secondary 
clays. Only in areas where volcanic rocks are prevalent might it be possible 
to use fabric as a close indicator of pottery origin, though in the small 
societies with which we are concerned there is neither evidence that the 
practice of potting was anything but widespread, nor that pottery was 
traded over any but fairly restricted local areas. The absence of pottery 
kilns and the present day ethnographic evidence indicates that all pottery 
was made in open fires and probably with a large variety of fuels. Colour 
differences are common from many single sites and it is evident that, 
except occasionally, little direct control of oxidization was practised. Only 
at the end of the period in Western Uganda are consistent black wares 
found that indicate such control. All the pottery under review was hand- 
made, though probably in the more recent cultures, particularly in 
Uganda, regularity of form was provided by means of rotating the wet 
pot on a concave disc made from broken pottery. There is no certain evi- 
dence to suggest that pottery was made by any other than the coil method. 
Where pottery is well fired the breaks are seldom on the junctions of the 
coils and so it is impossible to determine the method employed. 

In considering a pottery assemblage it is of utmost importance to study 
the society responsible for the pottery. This can only be done by careful 
consideration of the sites where the pottery is found. A pastoral variant 
of the same cultural group will have a much more restricted range of forms 
than an agricultural variant. More settled agricultural groups like those 
based on banana cultivation, as in Buganda and the coastal belt of Lake 
Victoria, will have an even wider range, including huge pots for beer 
making or multi-mouthed ones for drinking. Of the various pottery forms 
the simple cooking pot or bowl, often with a rim that can be gripped and 
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with a round base that can be wedged between the stones of a hearth is 
basic. The water jar with a narrower neck to cut down evaporation and the 
risk of spilling is also basic to most agricultural societies. Its absence from 
the assemblages of prehistoric pastoral societies of part of Western Uganda 
would suggest the use of gourds or leather bags for water carrying. The 
royal capital sites of Western Uganda contain fine wares which presumably 
are atypical of the Iron Age in general in East Africa, and can be paralleled 
by the products of the royal potters of the present day hereditary kingdoms 
of Western Uganda and the former royal wares of Ruanda-Urundi. Re- 
ligious or ritual sites, as described by Lanning from Masaka Hill and 
Mubende in Uganda, have an even wider range of pottery forms and indi- 
cate a territorially well established community. It is obvious that the simpler 
pastoral groups, the migrant slash and burn agriculturalists, and the pottery 
using hunter-foodgatherers, will be far less well represented in the archaeo- 
logical record than the settled agriculturalists. It is also probable that the 
agricultural societies will be the more responsible for the diversification of 
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forms and perhaps for supplying the pastoral societies, though the latter 
are in a position to diffuse elements of pottery tradition, particularly decor- 
ative motifs. Nevertheless it must also be borne in mind that the diversi- 
fication of pottery forms provides some indication of age. Elementeitan 
pottery of perhaps three thousand years ago consists of only two basic 
forms, whilst that of Iron Age Mubende includes a very large number. A 
feature of the development resultant on sedentary life is the creation of 
specialized wares, pots for salt making, pots for drinking beer, pots for 
fumigation of milk pots and perhaps barkcloth, and pot stands. 

The majority of the pottery finds from East Africa are from single phase 
sites, burials of one kind or another in the Central Kenya Rift or settlement 
sites like Lanet. Where double occupation can be shown, as at Bigo or 
Bweyorere in Uganda, the phases are short and relatively close together in 
time. The only site where continuous occupation over a long period is 
proven is Kibiro, the salt-working site on Lake Albert, though here the 
specialized nature of the wares provides a difficulty with regard to setting 
up a relative succession useful for correlative purposes. The cave sites 
should be more rewarding but again they reflect one social economic group, 
the hunters and fishers rather than the more numerous agriculturalists. 
Nevertheless a study of the few excavated sites enables one to build up a 
rough relative succession. With further work it should be possible to make 
use of the surface finds from numerous sites in museum collections to 
implement the succession. From several sites of this nature, like Mubende, 
it is possible to make vast collections of pottery, though it is impossible to 
isolate the various elements of such a collection in time, as the area was 
evidently in use as a religious centre for a considerable span of time. 

The origin of pottery in East Africa is a problem in itself. Leakey in 
1931 claimed that pottery had an independent origin in East Africa and 
based his claim on finding sherds in Kenya Aurignacian (now called 
Capsian) layers of Gambles Cave. This claim for upper palaeolithic 
pottery has never been substantiated elsewhere. It was assumed that pot- 
tery began accidently from clay being smeared on the inside of baskets, and 
hence the decoration at Gambles Cave resembles basketry. There is, 
however, no other evidence for basketry, as opposed to netting, having 
antedated pottery, or of baskets having been used as early as the Upper 
Palaeolithic. The pottery in question is limited to a few sherds, which, in a 
cave where excavation was almost complete, is surprising, and contrasts 
with the upper cave layers where an Elementeitan ‘Mesolithic’ culture 
was identified and where pottery was relatively abundant. The reinforce- 
ment of basket-work by clay is a relatively specialized development,? and is 
normally employed for fire-proof containers. Pottery made in a basket-work 
mould would have little solidity and would have been exceptionally friable. 
It is more probable that the pottery is imitative of basket-work forms, and, 
unless substantial amounts can be found in repeated association, its con- 

2 Lindsay Scott in History of Technology, Oxford, 1954, 1, 366-7. 
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Fig. 1. Elementeitan, Gumban A and Hyrax Hill variant. 
1-7, Elementeitan; 8-9, Hyrax Hill variant; 10, Gumban A. 


temporaneity with the Capsian artifacts must be discounted. It has been 
suggested? that the reason why so few sherds have been found is that they 
were so friable as to be subject to disintegration in water. If the pottery 
was of such a poor and friable nature it is extremely difficult to know what 
purpose it might have served. This leaves the first true pottery in East 
Africa as Elementeitan (fig. 1). 

The Elementeitan type site is Gambles Cave and the pottery and lithic 
industry assigned to the culture has been found over a limited area of the 
central part of the Kenya Rift Valley. The ware is basically simple and 
the forms consists of bowls, several with conical bases, of a hemispherical 
form with simple rims. No detailed publication has been made of the 
pottery types. The fabric is often coarse and the firing poor. Rivet holes 

3 Leakey, L. S. B., 1931, 103. 
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have been described from the type site and the decoration where found is 
of a simple nature and includes finger nail impressions, punch holes, 
notched or milled rims, short parallel incised lines in rows, and small 
lozenge impressions. 

The first dated pottery, that of Njoro River Cave,® is a variant of the 
Elementeitan. The lithic industry is similar and stone bowls occur for the 
first time. The Carbon 14 date assigned for this burial cave, with its partly 
cremated remains is 980-970 B.c. Though there is little direct evidence to 
suggest an agricultural economy, the presence of stone bowls, of pottery, 
of a communal burial cave, and an extensive use of local stone beads sug- 
gests a relatively settled economy, perhaps based on fishing and hunting, but 
much more likely on a mixed economy including pastoralism and/or 
agriculture. The human type is Erythiote and it is probable that the culture 
represents a continuance of the trickle of population from the Horn of 
Africa that had gone on from Upper Palaeolithic times. The absence of 
evidence from the Southern Horn region and Northern Kenya makes it 
difficult to indicate what elements, other than the human, and perhaps 
ultimately the lithic, owe their origin to cultures of the Horn. The stone 
beads certainly are reminiscent of Nile Valley prehistoric cultures. The 
absence of a continuance of the human type in any numbers and the 
paucity of indications of a settled agricultural economy in East Africa 
before the second millennium A.D. suggests that the Njoro River Cave people 
were few in numbers and their influence negligible. It is not inconceivable 
that a more recent date could be accepted. 

The pottery (fig. 1) is similar to the Elementeitan. The bases are more 
pointed or knobbed, and the bowls are more varied and include shallow 
bowls as well as the more globular forms. A small vessel with a carinated 
form was also found. Lugs, which in some cases are pierced, occur. The 
firing is generally good and there is definite evidence of burnishing. The 
decoration is more varied but is all incised, either lines, loops, dots, chev- 
rons or parallel bars. The colour of the finer ware is reddish-brown buff. 

The developed Elementeitan ware, though it bears certain superficial 
similarities to later ware like the Gumban A, cannot be considered as part 
of the main stream of modern pottery or even of succeeding wares. The 
Gumban A pottery of Kenya has been even more scantily described than 
the Elementeitan. The culture has a similar general distribution to the 
Elementeitan and the lithic industry may have in part developed from it, 
though no indication of age is possible. The association is primarily with 
small burial cairns and mounds and surface occurrences as at Gilgil River. 
The forms are globular or hemispherical bowls, like the Elementeitan, 
with occasional conical bases and bevelled rims. The fabric is fine and the 
pottery well fired and often red in colour with a red slip.* The bowls 
exhibit internal scoring and an all over pattern on the exterior described as 


* Leakey, M. D., 1945, 113. 5 Leakey, M. D., 1950. 
® Leakey, M. D., 1945, 311-12. 
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‘a basket-work’ motif, perhaps imitative of a coiled technique. Sherds from 
several sites bear a cross-hatch incised decoration similar to that found on 
certain later Dimple-based wares. From a study of the associated lithic 
industry it has been suggested that the Gumban A culture is predated by 
the Hyrax Hill variant. Until further sites have been excavated and a larger 
series of pottery described it must remain difficult to date even in relation 
to the Hyrax Hill variant. 

The Hyrax Hill variant of the stone bowl culture is dated by relation to 
the raised beaches of Lake Nakuru which, as has been discussed elsewhere, 
provide little direct evidence of age. A new pottery form in the shape of a 
conical based beaker occurs. Like the Gumban A and Elementeitan pot- 
tery, the Hyrax Hill variant is associated at the type site with a lithic 
industry and stone bowls. The three cultures are all linked in that the human 
type with which they are associated is non-negroid. The lithic industry of 
Hyrax Hill is said to be ‘derived directly’ from the later phases of the 
Upper Kenya Capsian. The Gumban A and Hyrax Hill variants have 
previously’ been linked together with the Lanet culture (formerly Gumban 
B and Hyrax Hill North-East Village variants) as the Neolithic cultures 
and all assigned to a period around 3000-1000 B.c. New evidence and a 
Carbon 14 date at Lanet show the Lanet culture to be not more than five 
hundred years old. If the Njoro date is to be relied upon, then a consider- 
able gap in time exists between this related stone bowl group of cultures 
and the Lanet culture. Though stone bowls have been found at the 
Nakuru burial site, where Lanet pottery is also found, the bowls are 
different from the earlier stone bowls and could represent a local survival 
of the idea of stone bowl manufacture. 

The earliest pottery which can definitely be described as Iron Age is that 
first described by Mary Leakey as Dimple-based. At the time of publication 
(1948), the only other site known for the ware was Nsongezi rock shelter 
in Uganda. Since that time new material has been described from Ruanda® 
and the Kasai® province of the former Belgian Congo, whilst the affinities 
of Dimple-based pottery has been indicated with the Channelled wares of 
Rhodesia, particularly of Northern Rhodesia, where a date within the first 
century of the first millennium A.D. is assigned. The pottery is characterized 
by its dimple bases, its bevelled rims and its characteristic decorative 
motifs which are summarized in figure 2 and amongst which channelling, 
scroll and circle patterns, cross-hatching and punctured dots predominate. 
The pottery shows regional variations in fabric, the Nsongezi wares ex- 
hibiting black slips and considerable burnishing and a predominance of 
cross-hatched decoration, whilst the Kenya wares are slightly coarser, 
though with a more varied repertoire of decoration. The most striking 

7 Sonia Cole, 1954, Prehistory of East Africa, 2, 15 ff. 

8 Hiernaux, J., and Maquet, E., 1956, ‘Cultures préhistoriques de l’A4ge des métaux au 
Ruanda-Urundi et au Kivu (Congo-Belge)’, Bull. des Séances de l’ Académie Royale des 


Sciences Coloniales, 1126-49. 
® Nenquin, J., 1959, ‘Dimple-Based Pots from Kasai, Belgian Congo’, Man, 242. 
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Fig. 2. Dimple-based ware, forms and decorative motifs. 


‘ 1-5, Kenya; 7-11, Nsongezi; and key to decorative motifs not illustrated 
(after Leakey, M. D., 1948) fig. 3. 


feature of the ware is the similarity it exhibits over wide areas. The 
Sandawe ware described by Smolla (1957 fig. 1) has the same bevelled 
rims, the same decorative motifs as the Ruanda, Kasai, Kenya and Uganda 
wares. The forms are relatively simple and include no very large size 
vessels. Shallow bowls, hemispherical bowls, bowls with flared rims, bowls 
or pots with slightly constricted mouths and everted rims, and beakers 
comprise the principal forms.1° 

The age of the Dimple-based wares is somewhat problematical. The 
absence of roulette decoration indicates that they predate the Bigo, Renge 
and Lanet wares. At several sites in Ruanda, and at Nsongezi rock shelter, 

10 Leakey, M. D., 1948, 15. 
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the ware is found stratified in cave deposits above or admixed with a Late 
Stone Age Wilton industry. Iron is found associated. An age somewhere 
in the latter half of the first millennium a.p." would not be out of accordance 
with the evidence provided by later cultures. None of the sites where these 
wares are found indicate large or even settled societies and they are 
followed by regional pottery variation and more settled societies. It can be 
suggested that the widespread nature of the ware indicates rapid expansion 
from a common source followed by regional separation and development, 
perhaps connected with the expansion of the Bantu-speaking peoples.?* 

The influence of the Dimple-based wares perhaps continued locally to 
affect pottery decoration. At Nkongora a burial urn and other pottery 
found in 1953, whilst cutting a new railway to Western Uganda, bears 
certain affinities to the true Dimple-based wares, whilst at Buloba Hill 
channelling and roulette decorations are combined. Nevertheless the im- 
mediately succeeding wares in Kenya and Uganda bear no resemblance 
to the Dimple-based wares. It could be that their geographical distribution 
is the explanation. The Bigo wares are confined to inland Buganda, Ankole 
and Toro, to country now predominately rough grazing or thorn bush. 
The Lanet ware occurs in the relatively dry upland grassland country 
of the Kenya Rift and Highlands, whilst the Renge ware occurs in a similar 
ecological environment to that of the Bigo wares. The Dimple-based wares 
are found in naturally more thickly vegetated areas of the Lake Victoria 
coastal zone, an area now utilized for intensive arable agriculture, and to 
river valley sites, as at Nsongezi and in Ruanda. It is tempting on the basis 
of this regional differentiation to think in terms of the Dimple-based pottery 
users as agriculturalists or possibly people with a mixed economy, in the 
sense that they were migratory, who still augmented their food supply by 
hunting, fishing and food gathering, and that the later makers of the pottery 
with roulette patterns were pastoralists, who, in the case of the Bigo and 
Renge wares, could perhaps also be thought of as belonging to the Hima- 
Tusi movement of peoples. 

The Lanet ware, first described by Mary Leakey from the North-East 
Village of Hyrax Hill and named after the settlement site where similar 
pottery was found by the writer in 1957, is found associated with earthen 
dwelling hollows of the tembe house variety. Thé distinctive earthworks are 
distributed over an area between Mount Elgon and Nairobi. At Hyrax Hill 
and Lanet, where house sites were excavated, the pottery is associated with 
food debris consisting of the bones of domestic mammalia. Though stone 
bowls were found with a similar ware, originally termed Gumban B, at 
Nakuru burial site, there is no real indication of whether agriculture proper 
was practised. Though no iron tools have been found at Lanet, there is no 
room to suppose that iron was not in use, and the extreme paucity of stone 


11 The University of Michigan has now provided a radiocarbon date of 1036 B.P. +150 
for the main occupation layer at Nsonyezi rock shelter which includes Dimple-based 
pottery. 12 Posnansky, M., 1961, ‘Bantu Genesis’, Uganda Journal forthcoming. 
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tools strengthens this suggestion, as does the finding of slag at a similar site 
in Sotik. A radiocarbon date of around a.p. 1585 has been assigned to 
charcoal from Lanet. At the North-East village site two beads of coastal 
origin were found. One of red cane glass is of a type common at the coast 
in the middle of the second millennium A.D. The house form is found in 
abundance along the Elgeyo escarpment, the Nandi area, on the Uasin 


aa 














Fig. 3. Lanet ware. 

1, 3, Lanet; 2, 4, Hyrax Hill; North-East Village. 
Gishu Plateau, and in the Highland area generally. Traditions suggest that 
the inhabitants were driven out of the area by the Nilo-Hamitic move- 
ments after the seventeenth century A.D. The traditions have not been 
analysed in sufficient detail to check their veracity, though if they can be 
relied upon they could account for the present day, and relatively recent 
continuance of tembe type housing by the Sebei on the higher slopes of 
Mount Elgon and by certain of the Iraqw peoples of Mbulu district of 
Tanganyika.}3 

The pottery consists largely of forms based perhaps on gourd (fig. 3) 
prototypes. Tall jars with very simple rims predominate. Lugs, handles 
and spouts all occur. Decoration consists of string roller patterns normally 
applied around the rim and sometimes in decorative strips both horizontally 
and vertically arranged on the body, as if imitating the leather supporting 
straps of milk gourds. The rims are normally square and are often decorated 
with string (cord impressed) patterns or very occasionally with parallel 
vertical incisions. The pottery varies widely in colour and red slips occur 
but not burnishing. The pottery at the Hyrax Hill site has been described 
as having a ‘sand paper’ finish.1* The handles are mostly round in section 
though several with a flattish section were found at Lanet. Walton has 
indicated the affinities of Hottentot pottery of the Nama to that of Lanet. 
He has also pointed out that zebu cattle are common to both cultures, and 
that the Kenya Neolithic human types are non-negroid and not dis- 


18 The problem is discussed in greater detail in Posnansky, M., 1959, in a paper on 
The Neolithic Cultures of East Africa, delivered to [Vth Pan-African Prehistory Congress at 
Leopoldville, publication in the Proceedings forthcoming. 

14 Cole, S., op. cit. 243. 
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similar to those of Kakamas. The Kakamas graves were also covered by 
mounds similar to those of North-East Africa. He accounts for the similari- 
ties by suggesting the movement of the Hottentot forebears from East 
Africa toward the Orange Valley sometime around the middle of the 
present millennium. Schofield!® has suggested that the use of lugs and 
handles allowed the attachment of sling handles for their use by migratory 
herdsmen. He has also suggested that the traditional Kikuyu pottery bears 
certain similarities to the Hottentot and could indicate to a very small 
degree a survival of Lanet influences. 

The later pottery of Kenya is more difficult to describe as no sites have 
been excavated except for a further one at Hyrax Hill.1® Here a date within 
the last half of the present millennium could be suggested on account of the 
bead types and the water-pipe bowls. The pottery, which was fragmentary, 
is characterized by roulette cord decoration, flat handles, and squarish 
rims, which like those of the Lanet ware are decorated on their upper 
surface, though parallel vertical incisions also occur. There is no reason to 
doubt that the pottery owes many of these distinguishing features to the 
preceding Lanet ware. 

In Uganda the roulette decorated wares are first found in the Bigo 
culture. The abundance of pottery from sites like Bigo, Kibengo, Munsa 
and Ntusi, makes it possible to analyse these wares in some detail. The 
Bigo sites, described by Lanning in 1954, consist of large encampments 
comprising banks and deep rock cut ditches, which in the case of Bigo, 
have a combined length of six and a half miles and enclose five square 
miles, and settlement sites like Ntusi with its elaborate irrigation works 
and signs of intensive settlement. The sites are associated in the oral 
traditions of the Kingdoms of Western Uganda with the Bacwezi, a short- 
lived dynasty which predated the present dynasties of the hereditary 
Kingdoms. Recent excavations at Bigo would tend to confirm the shortness 
of occupation at Bigo. The adoption of similar royal villages, though on a 
tiny scale, with crescent shape earthwork orirembo, or royal enclosures, in 
the Southern Kingdoms of Ankole, Ruanda and Karagwe, suggest that 
these kingdoms owe certain of their royal village architectural features to 
Bigo. At Bigo two settlements occur, the first marked by its use of enclosure 
ditches and the crescent-shaped bank or orirembo enclosure, and the later 
one by the construction of a flat-topped mound and the use of certain of the 
ditches as middens. The second occupation could indicate the collapse of 
the Western Uganda Bacwezi Kingdom, the prototype of the southern 
Hima-Tusi pastoral kingdoms, and its replacement by a northern inspired 
Bito Kingdom, the forerunner of the present day kingdoms of Bunyoro 
and Buganda. The traditions indicate the break up of the Bigo culture or 
Bacwezi Kingdom, which at its peak covered most of Western Uganda, 
part of the Tanganyika Lake Province and Northern Ruanda, as having 
taken place at least twenty generations ago. We can thus think in terms of 

15 Schofield, J. F., 1948, 65. 16 Leakey, M. D., 1945, 337-54- 
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Fig. 4. Bigo ware—Coarse ware. 
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the Bigo culture as possibly some 5—600 years old (?1300-1500), though it 
may have commenced somewhat earlier. 

In Ruanda, Hiernaux (1960) has described the Renge or Type B wares. 
They are characterized by string roller patterns, coarse fabric and square 
rim forms. Their makers were similar to the present day inhabitants of 
Ruanda-Urundi. Pottery identical to this ware has been found at Nsongezi 
island in Ankole. It post-dates the Dimple-based or Type A wares. Whether 
this ware could be the forerunner of the Bigo culture wares is difficult to 
say. The Bigo wares are characterized by their generally better firing and 
finer fabric, their variety of forms, and their applied paint decoration, 
which give the appearance of a ware which has developed rather than been 
introduced. 
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The forms comprise spherical bowls, both large and small jars, shallow 
basins, sometimes with handles, and pot stands. The various common and 
diagnostic forms are illustrated in fig. 4. The rim forms are in the case of the 
large bowls and basins normally rolled over to give a round or ovaloid 
section. This thickening of the rim is perhaps the most characteristic 
feature. On both bowls and jars a bevel on the outward facing lip of the rim 
is not uncommon. The small bowls, some of which have a diameter as little as 
4-5 inches, normally have fairly simple everted rims, or, very occasionally 
in the case of the smallest bowls, beaded rims. The jars, often with very 
pronounced collared necks, are normally of a finer fabric than the larger 
bowls which, from their soot-covered bases, must have been used for 
cooking. Mathew and later Lanning have divided the wares according to 
fabric and colour. The division does perhaps occur but is not of great 
importance and could very well be an aspect of function, the jars being of a 
finer ware for the retention of liquids, whilst differences in firing and the 
application of slips particularly around the necks of the jars have resulted in 
colour differences. Mathew’s Class B, consisting of coarse small spherical 
bowls with a simple rim, does occur but should not be considered as a 
separate class. A fine ware (fig. 5) is found which was noted by Shinnie and 
which is often both burnished and slipped. Both black and red wares 
occur. Only relatively small bowls are found of this ware, and it seems to be 
confined to the first phase of Bigo’s development. The rim forms are simple 
with bead rims being most common. This ware, with one exception, is only 
sparcely decorated. The other wares all belong to Mathew’s Class C and 
Shinnie’s Coarse ware. A characteristic of the fabric is its gritty nature and 
the prevalence of large quartz grains. 

The decoration largely consists of rouletted patterns, mostly cord and 
twisted, knotted or plaited grass. The decoration is applied normally to the 
rim, though in the case of the jars it is found invariably around the neck, 
and occasionally below the rim in the case of the large bowls. On the pot 
stands the foot is decorated whilst several of the small bowls are decorated 
all over the body though not on the rim. Often the decoration is carried 
over on to the inside of the rim. Sometimes the pattern is arranged in 
chevrons. Nicked rims, which at Ntusi develop into what can best be 
described as ‘pie crust’, are rare at Bigo. Other motifs occur, including 
finger nail impressions, and punched dots, but are relatively unimportant. 
At the sites associated with the Bacwezi, though rare elsewhere, painted 
decoration occurs normally in the form of a red slip applied to the necks of 
the jars and the shallow basins, or applied by finger either to the rim, neck 
or body of both bowls and jars. Where applied on a light coloured base the 
colour is red, whilst on a dark or black base the colour appears blue. The 
paint is a plain ochre and would seem to have been applied both before and 
after firing. The commonest decoration consists of parallel vertical lines 
around the rim or neck, though dots occur on the belly of pots at Mubende, 
and Ntusi. Often the paint is applied to the inside of the rim and sometimes 
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Fig. 5. Bigo ware—Fine ware. | 
All Bigo. 


to the whole rim. Where found in conjunction with the characteristic rolled 
rims and simple rouletted decoration, it provides the most diagnostic 
feature of the Bigo culture, though the presence of the ‘paint’ daubs in 
itself should not be described as diagnostic. It would appear to continue 
well after the Bigo culture declined at Mubende. 

The pot stands at Bigo are simple ‘footed’ shallow wide-mouthed 
dishes. The basins, occasionally with horizontally attached internal handles, 
are the most curious of all the forms. Occasionally they must have achieved 
immense proportions and it is hard to know what their function could have 
been. At several sites the kerbs of fire places were decorated with rouletted 
patterns. Several of the sherds of the basins show burnishing on the internal 
surface. Taken as a whole, the variety of forms, the use of ‘painted’ 
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decoration at the major sites, and the wide distribution of the simpler 
forms indicates a well established society. Unlike the previously described 
pottery wares, the forms and designs continue until the present day. 
Knotted or twisted grass or cord roulette decorations are still the 
most popular of all designs, whilst the bowl and jar forms have hardly 
changed. 

A problem which must be solved if we are eventually to understand more 
about the Bigo, Lanet and Renge wares and their makers, is the origin of the 
roulette forms of decoration. All three wares are possibly contemporaneous, 
all three would seem to be associated with pastoralists, though the evi- 
dence of the cattle historians would tend to suggest that the Hima-Tusi folk 
had Sanga cattle whilst the Lanet folk had zebu. Both varieties of cattle are 
exotic to East Africa and according to Epstein!’ have spread from, or ori- 
ginated in, the upland country of Ethiopia. Insufficient is known of the Iron 
Age pottery sequence of Ethiopia to make it possible to suggest whether 
the roulette forms of decoration, particularly those using cord, twine, 
knotted or twisted grass, etc., were there in use and could have provided the 
source for the various second millennium a.p. East African wares. 

At Mubende Hill, perhaps the richest site in Uganda as regards surface 
finds of pottery, occupation has continued from Bigo culture times until 
the present. The hill was the focal point of various traditional cults, parti- 
cularly that presided over by the Nakaima, guardian of the Spirit of 
Smallpox. A large forest tree known as the Witch tree dominates a sacred 
grove.!§ Lanning and also Marshall have conducted several excavations on 
the Hill. A large number of pots came from between the roots of the Witch 
tree and must have been offerings to the Nakaima and the spirit she 
guarded. The continual use of the hill top and the specialized nature of 
some of the wares makes it difficult to date any of the pottery. The same is 
true of Masaka Hill, another cult centre. Nevertheless certain aspects of 
the pottery should be noted, particularly perhaps the evolution of the pot 
stand variety of pottery and the development of the large beer jar (fig. 6). 
Several of the jars at Mubende are over two feet in height. Finger nail 
impressions, first found at Bigo, decorate the well marked necks of two of 
the largest jars. Flat based beakers (fig. 6) were found by Lanning with 
cross-hatched decoration on the neck of one. The cross-hatching could be a 
survival of the Dimple-based decoration, though no other features reminis- 
cent of the earlier ware are found. The pot stands or fumigators, as many 
of the larger ones must be, are occasionally up to 8 inches in height and 
10 inches in diameter and show a great development. The base becomes 
hollow and separated from the bowl above and is often relatively tall and 
pierced by square or oval openings. Decoration is normally that of a 
rouletted knotted grass or twine. 


17 Epstein, H., 1957, in Indigenous Cattle of the British Dependent Territories in Africa. 
Pes BV; 

18 Lanning, E. L., 1953, Vessels and Beakers from Mubende Hill, Uganda. The tree, 
Pterygota sp. note (Sterculiaceae), could be as much as five hundred years old. 
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Fig. 6. Mubende, Kibiro and Entebbe. 
1-3, Mubende Hill; 4, Kibiro; 5-6, Hippo Bay, Entebbe and Entebbe decorative motifs. 


At Kibiro, a salt-working site on Lake Albert from where salt has been 
traded for as long as Banyoro traditions can recall, pot banks up to fifteen 
feet in height have grown up. The salt was, and still is, extracted from 
the hot brine springs first by filtration through walls of earth and then by 
evaporation by boiling. Finally the pot in which the evaporation had taken 
place was broken in order to remove the salt. The most common pot form 
in use before the advent of the indestructible aluminium pan was spherical 
in shape, of a relatively fine fabric and extremely thin (fig. 6, 4) with a small 
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opening at the top. In 1957 Hiernaux!® dug a pit some twelve feet into one 
of the middens or pot banks and found that this basic type was common 
only in the upper levels. Below, pots with pointed bases occurred, whilst at 
the bottom of the sequence large bowls, often with squared rims and elab- 
orate decoration, were found. Part way through the sequence the pipe and 
graphite ware appear and provide datable keys to the Kibiro sequence. 
One drawback of the Kibiro sequence is that it is largely concerned with 
industrial wares. Nevertheless the use of decorative motifs occurs through- 
out and the stratification will eventually provide a sound relative chronology. 

At Bweyorere in Ankole the excavation in 1959 of a royal capital site of 
the abagabe or hereditary rulers indicated a double structural history which 
links with the traditions which tell how the site was a capital of Omugabe 
Kasasira twelve generations before the present and of Machwa eight 
generations back. If we can rely on the oral traditions, and the circumstan- 
tial archaeological evidence would suggest we can, we have here a site with 
an occupation possibly in the middle of the seventeenth century and again 
in the eighteenth century. The pottery, which still has to be studied in 
detail, contains the two items that are so essential to the dating of the 
Kibiro sequence, graphite ware and pottery tobacco pipes. Both occur as 
early as the first occupation and indicate that the use of tobacco and pipes 
was known as early as the middle of the seventeenth century in interior 
Africa. Trade beads also occur and indicate coastal contact. Thurstan 


| Shaw has shown how both the pipe and the tobacco smoking habit had 
, reached the West Coast by the late sixteenth century. The Ankole pipes fall 
' vaguely within his early groups (I-III) and are extremely plain. The 


graphite ware is fragmentary and probably does not belong to more than 
one vessel. The Banyoro traditions” indicate that the use of graphite was 
confined to royal wares, and certainly the geographical distribution of 
graphite is relatively limited. It is tempting to think of the fragments of 
graphite ware as being part of a vessel sent as a present by the Omukama of 
Bunyoro to the Omugabe of Ankole. The presence of pottery of exception- 
ally fine fabric, well fired and often both slipped and burnished, normally 
made into simple forms (fig. 7) is a striking feature of the Bweyorere 
assemblage and from its absence elsewhere could well suggest that it again 
is a royal ware. 

The striking new feature of the Bweyorere wares, and of stray pottery 
finds from Western Province perhaps of a similar age, is the appearance of 
jars or bowls with constricted necks reproducing in pottery, invariably 
black, the form of the calabash (fig. 7). It absence from the Bigo and 
early wares could be an indication of the introduction of the calabash into 
Uganda between the middle of the present millennium and the seventeenth 
century. One further distinctive ware (fig. 7) resembles the ‘Boudine’ 


19 Hiernaux, J., 1959, Recent Research at Prehistoric Sites in Ruanda, in the Belgian 
Congo (Katanga Province) and in Uganda (Kibiro), Uganda Museum Occ. Paper No. 4, 
26-31. 

20 Private Communication from Banyoro elders. 
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Fig. 7. Pottery from Bweyorere, Ankole. 


type of Hiernaux (1960, fig. 28). Hiernaux described it as associated with 
the Dimple-based wares. Sherds have been found as surface finds, several in 
Ankole and in levels associated with the second Bweyorere village. It could 
represent a local survival of a pre-Bigo ware and could indicate that the 
Dimple-based pottery and the Bigo culture are closer in line than has 
previously been assumed. 

The ware is coarse and the clay has been folded over very much in the 
same way as the pastry for a pie. It has been suggested that the Ruanda 
form was that of a basin, like those of Bigo, shallow and relatively large, 
whilst the intentional toughening of the exterior by ‘folding’ the clay when 
wet may have facilitated gripping. The other wares at Bweyorere are 
similar to those of the Bigo cultural sites, except that large jars do not occur 
which is suggestive of the use of wooden pots or calabashes for carrying water. 

Towards the present day the number of fine black wares in Western 
Uganda has increased. It is probable that they represent a copying, by their 
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neighbours, of the Banyoro fine graphite wares. There is no indication that 
graphite was used outside Bunyoro until the late nineteenth century at the 
earliest. 

Around the Buganda coastal area in various caves and sites close to Lake 
Victoria a definite pottery tradition developed within the last quarter of the 
present millennium. It grew out of the surviving hunter-foodgatherer 
communities who were probably mostly engaged in fishing. All around the 
lake at the various cave sites the process of absorption of the remnants of 
the hunting and food gathering societies took place from the time that 
agriculture and iron working were introduced. First of all the contact with 
economically more developed societies like the Bantu agriculturalists leads 
to the adoption of pottery and later of iron tools. The quality and quantity 
of the stone tools rapidly decline. The process has been discussed elsewhere 
in detail.?? 

The pottery types that developed have been described from the Hippo 
Bay rock shelter at Entebbe. Two basic types predominate, globular bowls 
known as Entebbe ware and spherical jars with a fairly simple neck (fig. 6). 
The Entebbe ware bowls are large with the body incurving to provide a 
relatively narrow mouth, the lips of which are rolled over. The interiors 
are scored, whilst a band of decoration runs around the upper bowl surface. 
Carinated bowls, though rare, are also found. The decoration normally 


| consists of rouletted cord decoration arranged in herring-bone patterns 


sometimes associated with channelling, either straight or wavy. Comb 
decoration arranged in festoons or as a lattice-work is also found. Several 
of the smaller bowls have a mammilated form of moulded or embossed 
decoration. This decorative motif is also known from Ntusi and is common 
on pots in the upper levels at Kibiro though here the mammilations are 
associated with bands of other decoration. The Kikuube burial pots from 
Bunyoro also have mammilations. The jars have decoration along the neck 
with twisted grass roulettes providing the normal motif. Some sherds of 
polished black Buganda ware and parts of the necks of Calabash form pots 
were also found. 

An interesting feature of the Hippo Bay pottery is the presence of a 
dimple-base and the use of channelling on the Entebbe ware. At Buloba 
Hill near Kampala, a large number of fragments of Entebbe ware were 
found, and also bevelled sherds with channelled and cross-hatched decora- 
tion. At other sites around the lake the same association has been found, 
and could suggest that the Dimple-based ware and its makers did not 
disappear but that they form part of the cultural development of Uganda. 

In conclusion it can be seen that the advent of first the Dimple-based 
wares and later the appearance of rouletted decoration provide the keys 
to the succession of pottery types in East Africa. After the Bigo culture, 
the pottery becomes regionally differentiated, though in Western Uganda 
the appearance of calabash forms and the copying of the graphite wares of 

21 Posnansky, M., 1960, in Brachi, 1960. 
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Bunyoro in polished black wares are significant. However, the picture is still 
fragmentary and a large number of excavations and more reliable dating 
evidence, particularly for the early wares in Kenya, are essential. 

It is to be hoped that as new classes of pottery are described in Africa a 
more uniform nomenclature will be employed which will avoid the present 
mixing of type-site names, like Bigo, with descriptive names like Dimple- 
based or ‘tribal’ names like Gumban. The system adopted by Hiernaux 
(1960) with letters for chronological types has much to recommend it, 
though until the chronology is much firmer the present writer would prefer 
the use of type-site names, and would tentatively suggest that the Dimple- 
based wares should perhaps be renamed Kavirondo or Urewe ware. 


SUMMARY 


1. The few excavated sites with pottery in East Africa, apart from the coast, 
are confined to Western Uganda and the Central part of the Kenya Rift Valley. 

2. Where absolute dating is impossible, relative dating by means of cultural 
introductions, viz., roulette decoration, the tobacco pipe, calabash pseudomorphs 
and graphite colouring must be used. 

3. With the establishment of settled agricultural economies the variation of 
pottery forms increases. 

4. An origin of pottery in Kenya cannot be accepted. The first pottery though 
is that of the Late Stone Age hunter-foodgatherers, and has simple forms. 

5. The developed Elementeitan, Hyrax Hill and Gumban A wares of Kenya 
are part of an early, though isolated, complex of possible pre-Iron Age cultures. 

6. The first true Iron Age pottery, the Dimple-based wares of Kenya and 
Uganda are part of a common Central African complex. 

7. The roulette cord decoration appears in East Africa within the present 
millennium. Lanet, Bigo and Renge pottery wares all owe origins to the intro- 
duction. 

8. The Lanet ware bears similarities to Hottentot pottery of Southern Africa 
and is dated to the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. 

g. Bigo pottery was widespread over Western Uganda around A.D. 1500. 
Painted. wares at chief sites. Basic forms and decoration continue in succeeding 
Western Uganda Kingdoms. Ritual ware developed. 

10. Introduction of tobacco pipes, graphite wares and calabash forms by the 
late seventeenth century. 

11. Copying of Banyoro graphite wares by neighbouring royal Uganda potters 
in last quarter of second millennium. 

12. Evolution of a distinctive pottery, Entebbe Ware, amongst Lake Victoria 
hunter-fishing peoples. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
Fig. 1 
1, Elementeitan bowl and rim forms. Gambles Cave excavation. Redrawn after 
Leakey, L. S. B., 1931, fig. 41, p. 187. 2, Elementeitan bowl, Bromhead’s site, 
Kenya. Redrawn after Cole, 1954, fig. 27, p. 211. 3-7, Pottery from Njoro River 
Cave, developed Elementeitan Ware. Redrawn after Leakey, M. D., 1948, fig. 3, 
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nos. 1, 2 and 6, p. 9; and fig. 4, 23, p. 10. 8-9, Hyrax Hill beakers. Hyrax Hill 
variant of Stone-bowl culture. Redrawn after Leakey, M. D., 1946, fig. 7, nos. 
3 and 4. 10, Gumban A Bowl, Stables’ Drift, Kenya. Redrawn after Leakey, 
L. S. B., 1931, plate xxiii, p. 211. All redrawn to same scale. 

Fig. 2 
Nos. 1-5 redrawn from Leakey, M. D., 1948, to show basic forms; 1 and 2: 
Leakey, M. D., fig. 11, nos, 3 and 5. 3 and 4, Leakey, M. D., fig. 9, nos. 3 and 7, 
Leakey, M. D.., fig. 10, no. 1 (Coryndon Museum Collections—Nairobi). Nos. 7, 
8, 9, 11, characteristic rim sherds from Nsongezi Island (Uganda Museum reg. 
no. A 60326); 10, Nsongezi Rock Shelter (Uganda Museum reg. no. A 5537/1). 

Fig. 3 
1 and 3, Lanet Hut A from 1957 Excavations. 2 and 4, Hyrax Hill, North-East 
Village, Pit B. Leakey, M. D., 1946, fig. 24, nos, 1 and 2 (Coryndon Museum 
Collections—Nairobi). 

Fig. 4 
Bigo ware—Coarse pottery. 1 and 2, Bowls; 3 and 4, Jars; 8, Basin; 7, Pot 
stand; 5 and 6, small bowls; 3, 4, 5 and 6 have painted decoration. All from 
Bigo excavations. Nos. 2-6, 1957 excavation. Nos, 2, 5 and 6 (published Shinnie, 
1960, fig. 11), nos. 7 and 8, 1960 excavations (Uganda Museum Collections). 


Fig. 5 
Bigo fine wares. All from Bigo first phase. All well-fired. 1, 2, 5, 6 and 8 black 
wares, no. 1 has an internal red slip and burnished exterior; 3, 4, 7, 9 and 10 red 
wares with red slip. (All Uganda Museum Collections, Bigo, 1960, excavation.) 
Fig. 6 
1-3, Mubende Hill; 1, Jar found by Witch Tree (Uganda Museum reg. no. 
A 52207); 2, Pot stand (Uganda Museum reg. no. A 5331); 3, Beaker (Uganda 
Museum A 52468) incised cross hatch decoration; 4, Kibiro—Salt evaporation 
pot (reconstruction based on Uganda Museum reg. no. 42196); 5-6, Hippo Bay, 
Entebbe; 5, Typical Entebbe ware bowl (reconstruction of Uganda Museum 
reg. no. A 60159/3); Jar with rouletted twisted grass decoration (reconstruc- 
tion of Uganda Museum reg. no. A 5939). 
. Fig. 7 
Pottery from Bweyorere. No. 3, from second village, all the rest from first 
village; 1, 4 and 5, ‘Calabash’ black ware; 2, Fine ‘royal’ ware; 3, A fragment 
of ‘Boudine’ ware; 1, 4, 5, polished, no. 5 has a fine slip (Uganda Museum 
Collections reg. nos, A 604/2, A 608/3, 6035/8, A 608/5, A 608/7, and A 609/1). 


All drawings are by George Kakosa and Norbert Kagwe, students of the 
Margaret Trowel School of Fine Art, Makerere College, Kampala. 
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PRE-EUROPEAN IRONWORKING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


By BRIAN FAGAN 


THE more spectacular types of iron tools found in Central Africa have 
long been the subject of discussion by travellers and scientists, but few 
attempts have been made to discuss the problems of pre-European 
ironworking in Central Africa as a whole. 

As early as 1694, a woman striking an iron gong is illustrated in the 
German edition of the travels of P. Joanne Antonio Cavazzi in the Congo, 
Angola and Matamba.! Livingstone published several illustrations of iron 
weapons and instruments,” as did Stanley.* Archaeological investigations 
began with Theodore Bent who described gongs and other objects from 
the Acropolis at Zimbabwe.‘ Hall illustrated iron tools and instruments 
from Zimbabwe’ and described them in some detail, unfortunately without 
much stratigraphical information. The contributions of these early workers 
were followed by an increasingly large number of publications which 
mention iron tools, but no attempt at a synthesis of the evidence for early 
ironworking was undertaken until Walter Cline wrote his classic study.® 
Subsequently, a great deal of new information has come to light, which 
makes a new synthesis of the ironworking evidence in Northern Rhodesia in 
particular long overdue. 

This summary of the available evidence is set out for the benefit 
of historians, linguists, and other workers in fields which border on 
archaeology, who may need an up-to-date account to fill in gaps in their 
work, 

It is as well to start by examining Cline’s conclusions on Central African 
ironworking to see whether his conclusions are justified in the light of more 
recent investigation. He concluded that ‘the northern Congo and the 
Central and western Sudan form a relatively old ironworking area; and the 
same may be suggested for parts of Northern Rhodesia’.’ 

His reason for thinking that parts of Northern Rhodesia were part of an 
old ironworking area is based on his discussion of Dart and del Grande’s 

1 Walton, J., ‘Iron Gongs from the Congo and Southern Rhodesia’. Man, 1955, 30. 

2 Livingstone, D., Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. London, 1861, 
he H. M., Through the Dark Continent. 11, 289. London. 

4 Bent, T., The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland. London, 1896. 
5 Hall, R. N., Great Zimbabwe. 1905, 121 ff. 
® Cline, W., Mining and Metallurgy in Negro Africa. General Series in Anthropology, 


Wisconsin, No. 5, 1937. 
7 Cline, W., op. cit. 23. 
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excavations at the Mumbwa Cave.® These investigations which were some 
of the earliest excavations in Northern Rhodesia, showed that a sequence of 
Stone Age industries in the Mumbwa Cave was apparently overlain by a 
‘Neolithic’ level with polished stone axes and traces of a furnace, of which 
only the base remained. This was an oval foundation of charred limestone 
blocks, apparently without any remains of tuyére pipes or bellows fittings. 
Wind blown ash and sand above and around the furnace contained Wilton 
stone implements. The uppermost layer of the shelter contains Bantu pot- 
tery and iron arrow-heads, referred to below. The writers date this furnace 
to 2000 B.C. at the beginning of the South African Neolithic, basing their 
arguments on the correlation of wind blown sands in the cave with the for- 
mation of the Kalahari desert. The ‘slag’ associated with the furnace struc- 
ture was analysed by Mr Stevens of Broken Hill Mine, who concluded that 
the resulting iron would have been very brittle, owing to the use of quartz 
and bone as fluxes. No iron tools occurred in association with the furnace. 

Cline does not accept their date for the furnace, but states that the cave 
was occupied subsequent to its use by these smelters by Wilton people, 
and agrees that this furnace is very old, and perhaps the oldest evidence of 
ironworking yet found in Negro Africa. Apparently he was not aware of 
Professor Stanley’s paper published in 1934,® in which he re-examined 
the slag samples from Mumbwa and suggested that it was, in fact, part of a 
sand and silt deposit cemented with calcium phosphate and carbonate. 
The furnace without draught holes was probably a grave. 

Dr J. Desmond Clark’s re-excavation of the Mumbwa Cave in 1939/° 
confirmed Stanley’s conclusions and showed that ironworking was confined 
to the comparatively modern Iron Age level overlying the Wilton deposits. 
The Iron Age sherds were examined by Schofield and Clark and related to 
the Ri Stamped ware tradition of Southern Rhodesia. 

Clark and Stanley’s work on the Mumbwa Cave seems to make it un- 
likely that the claims for the high antiquity of ironworking at Mumbwa are 
justified. Cline’s conclusion is therefore largely invalidated, and the 
question must be re-examined in the light of more recent evidence. 


THE EARLIEST IRONWORKERS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


The earliest pottery makers to appear in the Federation were the so-called 
‘Channelled Ware’ peoples, whose pottery is known from a scatter of sites 
in Northern and Southern Rhodesia. Summers has recently discussed the 
distribution of Channelled ware in Southern Rhodesia," and only a few 


8 Dart, R. A. and Del Grande, N., ‘The Ancient Iron Smelting Cavern at Mumbwa’, 
Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr. (1931), XIX, Pt. 1v, 379-427. 
® Stanley, G. H., ‘On a specimen of supposed slag from the Mumbwa Cave,’ S. Afr. 
Journ. Sci., XX1, 505-9. 
10 Clark, J. D., ‘Further excavations (1939) at the Mumbwa Cave, Northern Rhodesia’, 
Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr. (1942), XXX, 133-201. 
11 Summers, R. F. H., ‘Environment and Culture in Southern Rhodesia’, Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc., ctv, no. 3, June 1960, 266-92. 
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sites are yet known from Northern Rhodesia. The pots are normally round 
based with simple everted rims, and some bowl forms. The characteristic 
decoration is bands of channelling around the neck, associated with incised 
cross-hatching and a certain amount of stamped work. This pottery is 
closely related to sherds from sites in Ruanda Urundi and Kenya. The 
related East African tradition, known as Dimple-based ware, was published 
by Dr and Mrs Leakey,}” and is undated. The sherds are basically similar 
to the early material from Central Africa, with the exception of the dimple 
thumb-impressed base, which appears to be rare or non-existent in our 
area. Hiernaux!® has recently published material of a very similar kind 
from Ruanda-Urundi and Kivu. In the latter area, he found evidence at 
Bishange (Kivu) of a tall smelting furnace, made from a special form of 
hand-made brick, apparently associated with Dimple-based ware.!* At the 
majority of East African sites ironworking was practised at this time, 
although the evidence consists for the most part of furnace bricks and slag. 
Few iron tools have been preserved, but Leakey publishes a few. 

Clearly the distribution of Channelled ware is such as to argue a spread 
southwards of ironworkers from East and Middle Africa into the Central 
African plateau. Two radiocarbon dates are available from Northern 
Rhodesian Channelled ware sites: 

Machili, Barotseland. a.D. 99 +-212 years. (Chicago C-829.) 

Kalambo Falls, Abercorn. A.D. 1080 +80 years. (Lamont L 395 B.) 

In addition there are several dates from Southern Rhodesia which are 
unpublished but lie in the early years of the Christian era. At Lusu, near 
Sesheke, a date for a Later Stone Age Rhodesian Wilton midden is given 
as 186 B.C. +150 years (Chiago C-830); Channelled ware sherds immedi- 
ately overlie the horizon from which this date came, and this gives one a 
teasonable terminus post quem for the Channelled ware settlement of 
the Zambezi Valley. That the Channelled ware people lived in parts of 
Northern Rhodesia for quite a time is suggested by the Kalambo date, 
which comes from the middle portion of the Iron Age deposits there. If 
the Zambezi Valley was settled by a.D. 100 the East African sites may well 
be a few centuries earlier. It is hoped that C14 dates will soon be available. 

Ironworking was obviously part of these people’s accomplishments, but 
in Central Africa, the traces are less convincing than farther north. Owing 
to the age and acidity of the deposits in which most sites occur, little or no 
iron is preserved, and the only evidence remaining is slag, which is found 
in large quantities at the Kalambo site. At Machili, however, no slag was 
found, but reinvestigation of the site might reveal it, for the trial trenches 


12 Leakey, L. S. B. and M. D., Dimple Based Pottery from Central Kavirondo, Kenya 
Colony. Coryndon Museum Occ. Papers, 2, 1948. 

13 Hiernaux, J. and Maquet, E., ‘Cultures préhistoriques de l’A4ge des métaux au 
Ruanda-Urundi . . .’ Premiére partie, Bull. des Séances de l’Acad. Roy. des Sciences 
Coloniales. Brussels, 1957, 1126-49. 

14 Hiernaux, J. and Maquet, E., ‘Cultures préhistoriques de l’4ge des métaux au Ruanda- 
Urundi .. .’ Premiére partie, Bull. des Séances d’ l’Acad. Roy. des Sciences Coloniales. 
Brussels, 1957, 1126-49. 
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of the original excavation were very small. But it does open the possibility 
that the earliest Channelled ware people in Northern Rhodesia did not 
bring the art of ironworking with them, but eventually learnt it from other 
sources. The lowest levels in the West Enclosure of the Acropolis at 
Zimbabwe were examined recently by Mr K. R. Robinson, who found no 
traces of ironworking in the lowest Stamped and Channelled ware levels. 
The amount of the lowest levels investigated was, however, extremely small, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the ironworking was practised at 
this time, especially as Mr Robinson has recently discovered a site in the 
Chibi Native Reserve which has yielded almost identical pottery associated 
with traces of ironworking and copper objects.!® 

So it seems likely that the earliest ironworkers to arrive in the Federation 
came from East Africa, and reached the Zambezi Valley in the early years 
of the Christian era. Unfortunately, little or nothing is known of the types 
of weapons that they carried or the other iron tools they used, owing to poor 
conditions of preservation. 

It has been suggested that the Zambezi Valley was the cradle of Chan- 
nelled ware development, from which the East African and Southern 
Rhodesian material was ultimately derived. There is no archaeological 
evidence to suggest an indigenous development of ironworking or pottery 
in the Zambezi Valley, and trade along the valley was not developed to any 
great degree until much later in the Iron Age, so that any external stimulus 
on the indigenous peoples of the time can probably be ruled out. 

Until dates become available for the East African Dimple-based ware 
sites one cannot be certain whether these people spread north or south. 
The C14 date at Kalambo Falls is from the middle of the Iron Age de- 
posits, and there is no reason to deny an early date for the bottom of the 
Channelled ware horizon there. 


LATER STONE AGE PEOPLES 


A crucial question that must be discussed is the problem of the reaction 
of Later Stone Age peoples to the new arrivals, whose material culture and 
way of life was totally different to that of traditional hunter-gatherers. 
Frequently, iron tools and pottery are found in the upper layers of stratified 
Stone Age caves and rockshelters, but almost invariably they prove to be of 
comparatively modern type, often associated with the use of the cave as a 
refuge from nineteenth century tribal or slave raiders. 

At Nachikufu Cave in Northern Rhodesia there are traces of a smelting 
furnace in the uppermost, Nachikufan III, level, associated with numerous 
fragments of iron slag.1® The Mwela Rocks shelter, further north, yielded 
iron tools and pottery down to 18 inches, in the same levels as numerous 

15 T am most grateful to Messrs. R. F. H. Summers and K. R. Robinson for permission 
to make use of these unpublished observations. 


16 Clark, J. D., ‘A note on the Pre-Bantu inhabitants of Rhodesia and Nyasaland’, 
S. Afr. Fourn. Sci., XLV, no. 3, 80-5. 
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associated stone tools of late Nachikufan form. The occasional use of iron 
at this site appears to have had no degenerative effect on the art of stone 
tool manufacture, nor was the size of the debitage in any way affected by 
the presence of iron tools,!’ although traces of change are discernible at 
Nachikufu. 

Oral tradition discussed by Clark!* gives some information on the pre- 
decessors of the Bantu in Northern Rhodesia. Numerous stories have 
been collected of ‘little men’ who lived a basically hunter-fisher existence 
but acquired a knowledge of ironworking, which resulted in the degenera- 
tion of their lithiculture. Certain of these people are given the name 
Akafula, a name which can be associated with occupation sites in Eastern 
Province, Northern Rhodesia. Their dwellings are said to have been caves, 
and temporary structures. An iron arrow-head with a spirally twisted shaft 
found at Lundazi and attributed to the Akafula is of the generalized type 
found in many Iron Age contexts in Northern and Southern Rhodesia.!® 
The blade, however, had been ground at the edges on a stone, a feature 
also found on an axe blade, said to be of Akafula workmanship, from Fort 
Manning, Nyasaland. 

Similar evidence can be deduced from sites in Southern Rhodesia, such 
as South Commonage, Salisbury, where a Wilton industry was associated 
with pottery and slag.?° 

The most plausible explanation for such evidence is a gradual accul- 
turation of the pre-Bantu hunter-gatherers by the newcomers, with the 
result that certain aspects of the new economy were taken over by the 
hunters, or acquired by barter from their neighbours. The smelting 
furnace at Nachikufu may well represent the enslavement or employment 
of the Nachikufans as ironworkers by the Bantu, with eventual gradual 
assimilation into the newcomers’ tribe. Nowhere in the Federation is there 
evidence for a gradual emergence of the art of ironworking among a later 
Stone Age people with its eventual spread to other neighbouring areas from 
Central Africa. At this period Central Africa received ideas rather than 
gave birth to them. 


LATER IRONWORK IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Our knowledge of the Iron Age in Northern Rhodesia is still in its 
infancy, but a certain amount of work has been done, noticeably in the 
southern province, which has thrown considerable light on ironworking 
ability in the later stages of the Iron Age. 

At Kalomo, eighty miles north of Livingstone, extensive excavations, 
supported by the Nuffield Foundation, at the Isamu Pati Mound, have 
given us a great deal of information on the habits and economy of the food 

17 Fagan, B. M., A Nachikufan site at Kasama, Northern Rhodesia (in the press). 

18 Clark, J. D., personal communication. 


19 Clark, J. D., op. cit. (16), 83, fig. 2. 
20 Schofield, J. F., Primitive Pottery, S. Afr. Arch. Soc. Capetown, 1948. 
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producers who lived in the area probably about 500 years ago. They lived 
continuously in one place for many generations resulting in the formation 
of mounds of midden ash upon which they dwelt. Mounds of this type 
have been found over a wide area around Kalomo, and show that the 
population of the Batoka Plateau in those times was reasonably dense—a 
tendency which continues to the present day. Their pottery is finely made, 
thin, and often graphite burnished. The characteristic motif of decoration 
is a thin band of incision around the rim, or sometimes groove and comb 
stamping. Certain stratigraphical changes in the decoration can be 
detected. This pottery has some loose connexions with material from south 
of the Zambezi, but it would be premature to discuss these in detail without 
the necessary detailed examination of the pottery, which has not yet been 
done. In addition to being cattle herders and cultivators, the Kalomo 
Mound people were smelters of iron and made finely finished arrow-heads 
and razors, whose blades were hammered flat without midribs. The shafts 
are normally thin strips of iron that have been made in long lengths. The 
form of the iron arrow-heads recalls those found at Zimbabwe and elsewhere 
in early contexts. They are barbed, with flat hammered blades and plain 
shafts. Hoes, razors and sweat scrapers are also found, all with flat- 
hammered blades. 

Furnaces were apparently squat, to judge from the presence of bellows 
pipes, for the tall forms found today in the more northerly parts of the 
country rely on natural draught. 

Isolated finds of similar tool forms have been made in the territory. 
The so-called Akafula arrow-head from Lundazi referred to earlier has a 
blade of this type, although spiral twisting is not found at Kalomo, but 
occurs at Mumbwa and in the Southern Rhodesian ruins. Mwela Rocks 
shelter, near Kasama, has yielded a rather similar example.?* 

The most important related finds have been made in the now well- 
known burial mound, Ingombe Ilede at Lusitu, nine miles downstream of 
the Kariba Dam. Here, rescue excavations conducted by the National 
Monuments Commission have resulted in the discovery of eleven skeletons 
with an almost bewilderingly rich collection of grave goods including 
pottery, glass and gold beads, copper objects, cloth and iron tools.?* 
Included among the iron tools are single gongs, with elongated triangular 
bells, blacksmith’s tongs, and hoes, which tend to be elongated, with an 
almost rectangular shape to the blades. The arrow-heads and razors are of 
typical Iron Age form, without midribs, and barbed in the case of arrow- 
heads. Spiral twisting was practised. Unfortunately to date it has not 
proved possible to carry out the detailed examination of the Ingombe Ilede 
ironwork, so it is treated here in the broadest outline. 

The Lusitu gongs open the question of the ultimate origin of these 


21 Fagan, B. M., op. cit. (Kasama). 
22 Chaplin, J. H., a preliminary account of Iron Age Burial with gold in the Gwembe 
Valley, Northern Rhodesia. Proc. rst Federal Science Congress, 1960 (in the press). 
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instruments, and the date of their arrival in Northern Rhodesia. It seems 
that they were introduced from the Congo by some reasonably early 
settlers, such as the Chewa/Maravi groups, who arrived in Northern 
Rhodesia from the Southern Congo about a.D. 1500 or earlier.** It is 
noticeable that some of the earlier tribes do not have gongs, the Tonga/Ila, 
for example. No gongs have been found to date in the Kalomo Mounds. 
The specimens at Lusitu are certainly much older than those from the Soli 
graves mentioned below, and add strength to the Chewa/Maravi theory. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that gongs may have been introduced 
by the first Luba/Lunda migration in the sixteenth century. Certainly the 
first gong is a well established part of Luba ironworking technology. 

The significant iron artifacts are the ceremonial objects rather than the 
weapons, whose general form are repeated over the whole of Central Africa 
in various contexts. There seems little doubt that the gongs and other 
ceremonial objects from the Southern Rhodesian ruins can be associated 
with some form of migration from the Congo. 


LATER IRONWORKING IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Systematic study of the Iron Age in Southern Rhodesia has been much 
more intensive than farther north, with the result that our knowledge of the 
cultural sequence there is more complete. 

The Channelled ware question has already been discussed. In Iron Age 
‘A’ times iron was used, but actual finds of iron tools are extremely rare 
owing to the severe soil conditions in Southern Rhodesia. Slag is known 
from several sites, however, as is a furnace near Khami described by 
Robinson.?4 Two ornate furnaces were discovered, with sloping floors, with 
a small hole in the base. Traces of three vent holes were found in one case. 
No remains of the upper structure were found in either case, and it seems 
possible that they were, in fact, of the pit type, which is not found in 
Southern Rhodesia today. They seem to have been rather similar to present 
day Lala forms in Northern Rhodesia. Iron weapons and tools are ex- 
tremely rare for the reasons given above, but two iron arrow-heads with flat 
blades were found by Caton Thompson?’ in the hill-wash Stratum 2 of the 
Maund Ruins. She considered that the flat-hammered blade tended to be 
an early feature, employed before the smiths had derived any method of 
strengthening the blade. This fact also emerges from oral evidence tradi- 
tion in Northern Rhodesia. Robinson?® has reasserted this view, stating 
that a basic succession of three types of midrib can be detected in the Iron 
Age of Southern Rhodesia. Firstly, the flat-hammered type, which 
appears to be early at Zimbabwe, associated with Class A pottery and 

23 Walton, J., ‘Iron Gongs from Northern Rhodesia’. Man, 1959, 92. 

24 Robinson, K. R., ‘An early Iron smelting site near Khami Ruins, Matabeleland, 
Southern Rhodesia,’ Occ. Papers, Nat. Mus. S. R. Bulawayo (1953), no. 18, 508-17. 


25 Caton Thompson, G., Zimbabwe Culture (1931), 26. 
26 Robinson, K. R., Khami Ruins, London (1959), 149. 
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possibly Leopard’s Kopje material; secondly, the symmetrical midrib type; 
and thirdly the ogee form, which results in a step-shaped cross-section to 
the blade. It seems likely that the last two types are contemporary, and that 
the flat blade is earlier, a theory borne out by new evidence from Rhodesia. 
Khami yielded an iron knife and some rings from a Leopard’s Kopje 
midden, while an Iron Age ‘A’ level at the Inyanga Acropolis included an 
arrow-head and a spear-head without blade midribs. 

At most of the major sites the main ruin material is underlain by a de- 
posit of Iron age ‘A’ people which includes a small amount of iron slag 
and iron tools. Smelting and ironworking appear to have been practised 
in a fairly limited fashion. 

Iron Age ‘B’ may be called the classic ironworking period in Southern 
Rhodesia. There were already considerable developments in technique, 
to judge from the published material, including the art of hammering 
midribs, spiral twisting and wire drawing. At Zimbabwe, Hall*’ published 
a large collection of iron artifacts, which he stated to come from the upper 
and intermediate floors. The material so far discovered in Iron Age ‘B’ 
context can be summarized as follows: 

Hoes and Axes.*® The typology of hoes is fairly elaborate. At Zimbabwe 
Hall illustrates an example with an ogee cross section (p. 46) which he 
attributes on oral evidence to the old Makalanga. Different forms are 
found at Khami, where the hoe blade has a central midrib. No earlier 
examples are known, so that one cannot say whether a similar midrib 
development is found as in the case of missile heads. Certainly in Northern 
Rhodesia early hoe blades are simply hammered flat. Axes and adzes show 
little change throughout the Iron Age, nor do chisels, but naturally there 
are inter-tribal differences. 

Gongs. Double and single flange-welded gongs were found at Zimbabwe 
in a variety of levels by Hall (op. cit.). They were also located at Dhlo-Dhlo 
and elsewhere. It seems probable that gongs were introduced into Southern 
Rhodesia from the Congo by elements which entered the country around 
A.D. 1500-1600. 

Arrow- and Spear-heads. Elaborate forms of arrow-heads and spear-heads 
were found at Zimbabwe and elsewhere by Hall and Caton Thompson. 
Multiple-barbed shafts and broad leaf-shaped blades are both common, 
and midribs are now found in some numbers. Reversed barbs on the 
shafts of spear-heads occur at Zimbabwe but their presence is rare, and there 
are few parallels in pre-European contexts, except at Mapungubwe. 
Spirally twisted and plain shafts are also known. 

Knives. These have thin blades, and often tangs which are turned over 
to secure a wooden handle. There are several types, some of which resemble 


27 Hall, R. N., Great Zimbabwe, 121 ff. 

28 The evidence for this section of the paper is drawn for the most part from Hall and 
Caton Thompson’s work. The publication of the 1958 excavations at Zimbabwe is eagerly 
awaited, and should throw much light on the problems of pre-European ironworking in 
Central Africa. 
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present day forms. Early knife forms cannot be told apart from spear- 
heads unless the top of the tang is bent over. 

Mining and Blacksmith’s tools are recorded from Zimbabwe, Dhlo-Dhlo 
and elsewhere, including picks, tongs, and draw plates for making wire. 

Iron Bangles and Ornaments call for no particular comment. It will be 
clear from this list that the range of objects occurring in Iron Age ‘B’ 
contexts is very much larger than those from earlier periods, and includes a 
large range of ceremonial objects. These appear to be derived, certainly as 
far as the gongs are concerned, from the Congo, and can now be linked to 
similar finds at Lusitu in Northern Rhodesia. That the impetus for much 
of the ceremonial work came from the Southern Congo cannot be in doubt. 
This trend is strengthened by the presence of Congo types of ceremonial 
axes at Khami, although these are somewhat later in date. 

Recent work at Zimbabwe has further subdivided Iron Age ‘B’, but as 
full details are as yet unpublished, a more general pattern is presented here. 
I am indebted to Mr Roger Summers for the information that gongs are 
found in ‘B2’ rather than ‘Br’ contexts, which suggests their arrival at 
Zimbabwe at a fairly late date. 


NYASALAND 


The study of the archaeology of the Iron Age in Nyasaland is in its 
infancy, and little is known about the earliest Iron Workers in the territory, 
beyond some oral tradition. 

Mr R. R. Inskeep has recently excavated an interesting Iron Age 
cemetery at Nkudzi Bay, on the west shore of Lake Nyasa.?® The impor- 
tance of this cemetery is the light it throws on the material culture of the 
people in the area around the end of the eighteenth century. Twelve 
burials are associated with a large number of glass beads, pots, and some 
organic remains. Of particular interest is the fine collection of ironwork 
which includes a gun barrel, hoes with midribs, adzes, axes, and numerous 
smaller objects, the publication of which will throw new light on the prob- 
lems of ironworking by Lake Nyasa at a time when exterior trade with the 
coast was well developed. 

Some bow stands were recorded by Cullen Young from West Nyasaland, 
which were lying in Chiefs’ graves, and represent the most easterly 
examples of Congo tool forms known at present.%° 

Considerably more archaeological research will be needed before even a 
sketchy picture of the situation in Nyasaland can be drawn. 


PRE-COLONIAL IRONWORKING IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The first two stages of the Iron Age north of the Zambezi do not seem 
to have produced the wealth of fine ironwork which is found in the closing 


29 Inskeep, R. R. (in the press). 
30 Cullen Young, T., ‘A note on Iron objects of Unknown origin from Northern 
Nyasaland’. Man, 1929, 147. 
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centuries of pre-European times. This great development in ironworking 
skill was the result of widespread migrations eastwards from the Luba/ 
Lunda country governed by the traditional chief Mwata Yamvu, whose 
kingdom which extended from the Kasai to Katanga. The migrations were 
set off by pressure of land and other factors and the ancestors of the present 
Bisa*! and other tribes crossed the Luapula and moved into their present 
localities in the middle seventeenth century and were followed by the 
Lunda around 1740. Some two generations before Lacerda’s visit to 
Cazembe’s town®? these migrations resulted in the standardization of iron 
tools and weapons over an enormous area of the more northerly parts of 
Northern Rhodesia, and the recent study of a large collection of nineteenth- 
century ironwork from two Soli chieftains’ graves near Lusaka has given 
us an excellent idea of the quality and skill involved in producing such 
tools.33 The Soli were one of the minor branches of the migration which 
included the Kaonde, Lala and Lenje which entered the territory along a 
route south of the Luapula River. 

The large collection includes hundreds of spear-heads with carefully 
hammered leaf-shaped blades and symmetrical midribs, chisels and axes, 
double and single iron gongs, ceremonial pipe tongs with a cruciform 
motif at the butt, staffs and two bowstands. Bowstands are known from 
a considerable number of localities in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and the literature about them is large. They are confined with the exception 
of one isolated specimen from Southern Rhodesia to the more northerly 
parts of the country, and are still venerated today as objects of chieftainship 
among the Bemba and other tribes. Their principal interest today is the 
candelabra-like motif of the arms, which is oddly reminiscent of candle- 
sticks. In conjunction with the W motif on the butts of the tongs, there is 
quite a lot of justification for the view that some of the ironworking motifs 
found can be traced back to Jesuit missionary origins in the Congo. 

Technically, the ironworking is of a high standard, with hammering and 
spiral twisting brought to a fine art, and welding is used on the bow stands. 

The forms of ironwork mentioned above are the ultimate expression of 
the pre-European ironworks in Northern Rhodesia. The other areas 
appeared to have lagged considerably in the quality of their work. This 
seems to be due to their association with the squat furnace which requires 
more labour than the naturally ventilated tall version. Iron was of con- 
siderable value at this time, and Livingstone records that the Batoka traded 
children for hoes. 

Today native ironworking is almost extinct. Recently, however, the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Museum have been fortunate enough to record the 


31 Thomas, F. M., ‘Historical notes on the Bisa Tribe, Northern Rhodesia’, Rhodes- 
Livingstone Communication, no. 8, 1958. 

32 Coxhead, J. C. C., ‘The Native Tribes of North Eastern Rhodesia’, 1914, R.A.I. Occ. 
Paper No. 5. 

33 Fagan, B. M., ‘A collection of ninteenth-century Soli Ironwork from the Lusaka area 
of Northern Rhodesia’, #.R.A.J., xct (Pt. 1) 1961 (in the press) . 
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iron and copper smelting processes among tribes using both the tall and 
squat forms of furnace. Full publication of these results and a detailed 
discussion of the problems of native smelting, refining and ironworking 
will be completed by Mr J. H. Chaplin of the National Monuments 
Commission in the near future. 

The Bisa are a particularly interesting tribe among these groups, owing 
to the part that they played in developing trade with the Portuguese on the 
Zambezi. Lacerda states** that the Bisa were selling ivory which they 
bought from the Lunda, and were engaged in trading with cloth, beads, etc., 
with areas to the west. Portuguese trade in beads and cloth in exchange for 
ivory began in 1793, and led to a considerable volume of trade along a route 
from the Zambezi Valley up the Luangwa Valley. Clearly such trading 
contacts enhanced the value of ironworking and led to the diffusion of 
similar forms of weapons and implements over a wide area. 

‘Hamitic influences’ detectable in the relic huts the chiefs of Ufipa in 
Southern Tanganyika, in the shape of socketed hafts to implements, cannot 
be traced into the Rhodesias. No socketed specimens are known with the 
exception of one socketed spear in the hoard of ironwork from hut Cb 1 
at Khami, which cannot be attributed to such influences, without consider- 
ably more specimens in the intervening territory. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Pre-European ironworkers in Central Africa reached a high standard of 
metallurgical skill, culminating in the production of beautiful ceremonial 
objects and instruments which show a Congo origin and inspiration. Many 
of these specimens, especially hoes, were traded over enormous distances. 
One can probably detect three phases of ironworking in Northern Rhodesia: 


(1) The Earliest Period (c. A.D. 0 to ? A.D. 1000). Little is known about 
these earliest settlers, associated with channelled and stamped ware. Slag 
and tuyére fragments occur, and simple forms of weapons were probably 
made. Acculturation of Later Stone Age peoples took place. 

(2) The Middle Period (c. ? A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1740). Iron was still ex- 
tremely rare, and iron objects are normally associated with some functional 
purposes. Coiled iron bangles occur, and a few ceremonial objects includ- 
ing gongs are rarely found; at Lusitu and in Southern Rhodesia, they are 
more common. The Chewa/Maravi migration brought in new ideas and 
tool forms around A.D. 1500. 

(3) The Late Period (a.D. 1740-1900). Over the more northerly portion 
of the territory, there was considerable standardization of iron tool forms 
and techniques, which found their origin in Luba country, and were carried 
over the Luapula into Northern Rhodesia by repeated migrations. ‘These 
forms survived to the present day when they are now dying out, and many 
ceremonial pieces have lost their ritual value. 


84 Burton, R. F., The Lands of Cazembe, London (1873), 33-46. 
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Central Africa has stood in the way of several migrations of ironworking 
peoples, from the north and west. While it has contributed little to the 
spread of ironworking, it has been receptive of new advances and ideas in 
iron smithing which has resulted in finds, which delight the archaeologist, 
and advance our knowledge of pre-European times. 
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MARAMUCA: AN EXERCISE IN THE COMBINED 
USE OF PORTUGUESE RECORDS AND ORAL 
TRADITION 


By D. P. ABRAHAM 


I. INTRODUCTION: THE HISTORY OF THE MWANAMUTAPA 
EMPIRE 


AT the start of the fifteenth century a.D. a group of patrilineal Bantu clans, 
collectively known as the Vakaranga, occupied in strength the south and 
south-west of what is now Southern Rhodesia. The population was mainly 
composed of small-scale peasant cultivators and cattle-breeders, who lived 
in modest, stockaded villages of thatched mud-huts and granaries, and 
who practised an ancestor-cult introduced by their forebears from the 
region of the Great Lakes—perhaps during the course of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.? 

For purposes of land-tenure and administration they were organized 
into a number of territorial fiefs under the central control of a dominant 
clan and aggressive military aristocracy—the Varozvi. Behind the latter 
were the sanctions wielded by the priesthood of Mwari, the Karanga high 
deity, who revealed himself, according to their beliefs, in oracle, thunder 
and lightning, and who bore striking conceptual resemblances in certain 
respects to the primitive Israelitic Yahweh. Symbolic of the power and 
prestige of the theocentric Rozvi State was the massive elliptical stone 
structure known popularly today as Great Zimbabwe. 

To their west and north-west, on the fringes of the Kalahari Desert, the 
Vakaranga were in contact—and uncomfortable contact—with the fore- 
runners of the Sotho-Tswana clans, patrilineal like themselves and owners 
of vast herds of cattle. To the north and north-east of the Vakaranga, on 
the central plateau, sporadic hunting-bands of Matadyatadya—Bushmen— 
still survived, doomed however to eventual near-extinction in the face of 
pressures exerted by superior social organization and technology. Farther 

1 For background to Section I of this paper, treated from the Bantu standpoint, vide: 
(1) D. P. Abraham— The Monomotapa Dynasty’, NADA 1959, 59-84; (2) same author— 
‘ The Early Political History of the Kingdom of Mwanamutapa’ (to be published in the 
Proceedings of the 1960 Leverhulme African History Conference). A full-scale history, 
covering the period 1050 to 1902, is now in preparation by me. 

For relations with the Empire of Mwanamutapa from the Portuguese angle, vide: 
(1) J. J. Teixeira Botelho—Histéria Militar a Politica dos Portugueses em Mogambique, 
Lisbon, 2 vols. 1934 and 1936; (2) A. Lobato—A Expansdo Portuguesa em Mogambique de 
1498 a 1530, Lisbon, 3 vols. 1954, 1954, 1960; (3) same author—A Evolugao Administrativa 
e Economica de Mogambique 1752-63, Lisbon, vol. 1, 1957; (4) E. Axelson—Portuguese in 


S.E. Africa 1600-1700, Johannesburg, 1960; (5) F. G. de Almeida de Ega—Histéria das 
Guerras no Zambeze, Lisbon, 2 vols. 1953 and 1954. 
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north still, in the southern part of the Zambezi valley, groups of matrilineal 
Vatonga, predecessors of the Vakaranga, with a distinctive culture of their 
own, and a highly decentralized political structure, straddled a wide arc 
from the Gwai to the Mhanyame Rivers. Finally, east of the Vatonga 
segments of matrilineal clans from the nascent Maravi Empire north of 
the Zambezi were establishing a foothold eastwards to the River Ruenya, 
beyond which the patrilineal Vatonga held in considerable depth territory 
extending south-east to within fifty miles of the Zambezi estuary. 

With some or all of these communities the Vakaranga were certainly in 
contact—political, social or economic. But no influences that may be 
attributed to such contact are in quality comparable with those exerted 
on the Karanga nation by the network of trading stations established in 
their country by the Arabs at least two centuries before. These had pene- 
trated the interior from their commercial centres on the east coast such as 
Kilwa, Kilimani and—closest to hand—Sofala. In return for gold and 
ivory they supplied the nobility among the Vakaranga with imported 
textiles and beads, and, to a more limited extent, with oriental porcelain 
and glassware. Commercial intercourse and social influence are in- 
dissociable, and, granted the absence of contemporary documentary 
evidence, it would be rash to underestimate the degree of subtle and 
pervasive influence exerted by these local mediators of south-west Asiatic 
culture on the social tastes, the concepts, the ideology and motivations of the 
Bantu élite with whom they transacted trade and in whose midst they lived. 

About 1440 the Rozvi Mutota, king of the Vakaranga, launched a major 
military campaign designed to secure the whole vast area bounded (clock- 
wise) by the Kalahari Desert, the Zambezi, the Indian Ocean and the 
Limpopo. The immediate stimuli were overpopulation of the Karanga 
homeland and scarcity of salt supplies, but we must probe a little deeper 
to uncover the fundamental cause that prompted Mutota and his coun- 
sellors to a choice of action so energetic and ambitious. The whole tenor 
of Arab strategy in the following century—in the face of determined 
attempts by the recently arrived Portuguese to oust them from their trade 
monopoly in the Karanga kingdoms—suggests that it was precisely the 
Arabs who, towards the middle of the fifteenth century, conceived and 
implanted in the mind of the Rozvi king a desire for empire—a desire 
which, if translated into reality, was calculated to furnish them with an 
effective umbrella under which to expand the whole scope and security of 
their operations in the hinterland. And, in fact, we learn that by the start of 
the sixteenth century there were already 10,000 Arabs established in the 
Karanga provinces. 

Mutota marched north at the head of a formidable army, and by 1450, 
all of what is now Southern Rhodesia, except the eastern fringes, had fallen 
under his control. He required cloth to pay his soldiers and retain their 
services. The Arabs followed in his train, exploiting his dependence, and 
extended their commercial network to the middle reaches of the Zambezi. 
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after whom the Arabs called this Bantu empire Wilayatu’1Mw’ anamutapah, 
and the Portuguese, following the Arabs, Imperio do Manamutapa. Over- 
extended lines of communication, political intrigue within the ruling circles, 
and a lack of ethnic and cultural homogeneity in the conquered provinces 
sufficient to give rise to a sense of community of interest with the central 
power, were destined rapidly to disintegrate the new empire into its 
component parts. Already prior to Matope’s death c. 1480, Changa had 
taken advantage of the virtual isolation of the southern provinces to trans- 
form his position imperceptibly, with the co-operation of his colleague 
Togwa, into that of independent ruler. On the death of Matope, Changa 
began openly to flout the authority of his son and successor Nyahuma, and 
inspired by the title "Amir flatteringly accorded him by his Arab advisers, 
adopted the dynastic title Changamire to emphasize his separatist policy 
vis-a-vis the Mwanamutapa paramountcy. This policy led to a head-on 
collision, resulting in the death of Nyahuma in battle c. 1490 and the 
usurpation by Changamire of the seat of empire for a period of four years. 

Kakuyo Komunyaka, son of Nyahuma, succeeded in staging a military 
come-back and killed the usurper, thus regaining formal control of the 
Empire; however Changamire’s son and successor was able to retain 
control of the southern provinces Mbire and Guniuswa, which became 
de facto independent of the Empire. Furthermore, by a strenuous diploma- 
tic campaign the new Changamire was partially able to detach the eastern 
and south-eastern provinces from loyalty to the Mwanamutapa, who was 
left with effective domain over what would now be the northern half of 
Southern Rhodesia and a strip of territory varying from 100 to 200 miles 
in depth, running east and then south-east down to the Indian Ocean for a 
distance of about 600 miles. This was the political situation which the 
Portuguese verified after their initial establishment at Sofala in 1505, a 
situation in which they became progressively involved in pursuit of their 
policy to supplant the Arab trade monopoly of the interior. The economic 
motivations of the Portuguese led them by gradual stages to involve- 
ments of a military, political, social and evangelical order, with the 
result that contemporary documents relating to contacts of Portuguese 
administrators, soldiers, explorers, missionaries and merchants with the 
Vakaranga are available for study from the early sixteenth century on- 
wards. 

These documents enable the historian to trace in some detail the pro- 
gressive contraction of the Mwanamutapa Empire and the separatist move- 
ments executed by most of its component provinces. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese were in effective commercial and 
political relation with the Karanga kingdoms and had established entrepéts 
both at Sena and Tete up the Zambezi. There was continuing tension be- 
tween the Portuguese and Arabs, as the latter were not prepared easily to 
relinquish their hard-won position of political and economic privilege. The 
flashpoint was symbolized by the murder, early in 1561, of Father Silveira 
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at the Court of Mwanamutapa Nogomo, whom he had succeeded in 
baptizing. This direct challenge to the Portuguese, engineered by the 
Muhammadans of Mogambique, inspired the former to military inter- 
vention, and in 1575 the first formal treaty was concluded between the 
Portuguese and Mwanamutapa Nogomo Sebastiao, under the terms of 
which the Arabs were to be expelled and substantial mining concessions 
were to be granted the Portuguese, who might freely conduct trade in the 
interior and establish missions. Subsequent treaties were concluded in 
1609 and 1629 with the Emperors Gatsi Rusere and Mavura Philippe, 
the latter acknowledging himself a vassal of the Portuguese Crown. 
Uneasy but superficially cordial relations obtained between Mavura and 
the Portuguese until his death in 1652, but his son and successor Siti 
Domingos tried to oppose their local land-grabbing activities, and in 
1663 was brutally killed by them in collusion with his rival and younger 
brother Mukombwe. 

During the period 1575-1666 the Portuguese had been able to effect 
steady penetration of the country under Mwenemutapa, and to acquire 
vast tracts of territory by formal cession, purchase and conquest. Further- 
more, in the 1640’s, when Mavura was still alive, they had been able to 
penetrate the southern kingdom of Changamire, restoring to his throne the 
current Changamire driven out by local Arab intrigue. They followed up 
with a mission to evangelize him—a mission that proved, however, fruit- 
less. During the period in question, none the less, they succeeded in 
establishing a network of trading-stations throughout the interior. Masapa, 
their principal administrative and commercial centre in the interior during 
the early seventeenth century, was already in existence by 1575, as also 
probably was their centre at Manyika. By the time of Mavura’s accession 
in 1629 they had stations flourishing at Ruhanje, Bokoto, Tafuna, Chitom- 
borwizi, Hwangwa and Dambarare in areas under the formal jurisdiction 
of the Mwanamutapa. It was at these centres, rather than at the Dzim- 
bahwe, the royal court, that the Portuguese came into significantly close 
contact with the indigenous tribes, and all these stations boasted a mission 
church at one time or another. It is with one of these trading areas, called by 
the Portuguese Maramuca, that I deal in the second section of this paper. 

Mukombwe Affonso succeeded Siti Domingos, his brother, in 1663, 
ruling until c. 1692. Most uneasy relations prevailed between him and the 
Portuguese throughout the period, and from the 1680s onward, Dombo, the 
current Changamire, began to manifest aggressive intentions both towards 
the Portuguese and their puppet Emperor. On the death of Mukombwe 
c. 1692, a usurper Nyakambiro seized power as Mwanamutapa, and, in- 
spired by hatred of the Portuguese, prevailed on Changamire Dombo to 
drive them from the interior. Dombo succeeded in doing this ina campaign 
lasting from 1693 to 1695, and thereby incorporated in his kingdom the 
whole northern part of what is now Southern Rhodesia, leaving the 
subsequent Mwanamutapas with a sorry remnant of their empire stretching 
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eastwards from the River Mukumbura to the River Rwenya. The Portuguese 
now frankly recognized the political ascendancy of the Changamire 
dynasty. A line of puppet Mwanamutapas still continued to control a 
restricted domain within the sphere of influence of the Portuguese at Tete 
and Sena, but the authority of this line was drastically impaired by un- 
interrupted internecine feuds throughout the eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries. The scope of Portuguese trade with the interior 
depended exclusively on the policy of the ruling Changamires, who were 
strong enough in some cases to liquidate Mwanamutapas nominated by the 
Portuguese and replace them by their own candidates. An attempt by the 
Portuguese to re-establish their ‘fair’ at Dambarare in the 1760’s proved 
abortive, and their contact with the Changamire Kingdom was largely 
limited to the trading caravans manned by Bantu and half-caste personnel 
they dispatched from Zumbo to the interior when conditions per- 
mitted. On some occasions these caravans were robbed and the personnel 
massacred by vassal chiefs of Changamire through whose area they passed. 

During the 1830’s, when Portuguese influence was at its lowest ebb on 
the Zambezi, Swazi, Shangana and Ndebele incursions across the Limpopo 
from the south smashed the Changamire Kingdom, and, reaching as far 
north as the middle and lower reaches of the Zambezi, reduced the local 
populations to terror and threatened the very basis of Portuguese existence 
in the area. Increasing decadence and disintegration affected the remnant 
of the Mwanamutapa Kingdom between Zumbo and Tete until, by the 
1850s, the Portuguese had largely abandoned their prasos and all pretence 
at control of the local African populations with whom they had had such 
long and historic relations. In the 1880s Portugal re-established political 
control of the central and lower Zambezi under the stimulus of political 
competition threatening from the British and Dutch in the South African 
Republics. In the 1890’s the area of the old Mwanamutapa Empire was 
parcelled out between the British and the Portuguese. The 1895 Rebellion 
put paid to the Matebele who had conquered the Changamire Kingdom; 
the so-called Barwe Rebellion of 1902 equally put paid to the last remnants 
of the Mwanamutapa Empire. Chioko Dambamupute, whose people took 
an active part in that rebellion by the side of Makombe, king of the old 
Barwe Province, was the last titular Mwanamutapa. 


II: MARAMUCA 


Two main sources are available to the ethno-historian for the task of 
reconstructing the political and social history of the Mwanamutapa 
Empire and its component provinces. These are (a) the contemporary 
Portuguese documents to which allusion has been made in Part I, and (6) 
the oral tradition preserved today by the lineal descendants of the Bantu 
tribes of the Mwanamutapa Empire. Neither of these two classes of 
source-material is adequate in itself. The specific value of the Portuguese 
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documents is that they are contemporary, furnish in many cases precise 
chronological foci, and preserve the details of names, personalities and 
historical incidents and developments, the memory of which has become 
either blurred or obliterated in the tradition of the Bantu tribes concerned 
during the passage of the centuries. The disadvantage of these documents 
is that they vary greatly in bulk and quality with respect to the coverage they 
afford on specific segments of the time-span 1490 to 1902. They are often 
vitiated by Portuguese political and cultural bias, and in many cases reveal 
defective insight into the fundamental political structure of the Mwana- 
mutapa Empire and the essential facts relevant thereto. The value of oral 
tradition is that it furnishes us with intimate access to an authentic, Bantu- 
centred version of the history of this empire, and with the mass of detail 
and circumstances lacking in the Portuguese records. On the other hand 
such tradition requires to be treated with some caution, since its bearers 
preserve no written documents relating to their history, their memory is 
fallible, and the version of past events they give is liable to be coloured by 
self-interest and reticence. 

It is evident that neither Portuguese documentary material nor oral 
tradition, taken in isolation one from the other, is an adequate basis for 
reconstruction of the Mwanamutapa Empire’s history. However, it is 
possible to furnish a coherent and systematic account of this history by 
critical study of these two classes of sources and their employment in 
complementary function. The chronological precisions of the documents 
provide a control framework against which to gauge the accuracy of 
genealogies retailed by informants and in the light of which to investigate 
genealogies. These chronological precisions also enable us to date within 
close limits historical events referred to in both classes of source, or only in 
oral tradition, and to diagnose and rectify the foreshortening of historical 
development so common in the tradition of illiterate societies. Further- 
more, it is possible in almost all cases to identify references to persons, chiefs, 
tribes and places in the Portuguese documents and thus to identify specific 
areas in which there were concrete Luso-Bantu political and cultural 
contacts. These identifications function as a catalyst for historical research, 
inasmuch as they give depth in time and substance to our study of the 
Vakaranga, and suggest hitherto unsuspected and often fruitful lines of 
investigation. Critical study and proper comprehension of the Portuguese 
documents is not feasible without recourse to oral tradition, nor is a critical 
control of oral tradition feasible without reciprocal recourse to the Portu- 
guese documents. It is possible to correct for bias by using the two classes 
of source in conjunction and to apply oral tradition as a filler for the 
temporally well-structured, but substantively scarce matrix furnished by the 
Portuguese records. A third source of material, hitherto unmentioned, 
is provided by archaeological research, which is serving a vital role by 
filling in the gaps in our knowledge of the material aspects of Karanga 
culture, and by applying techniques such as those of radiocarbon dating, 
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is furnishing a chronological control both for the earlier, pre-Portuguese 
period and for our reconstructions of major subsequent political and 
cultural events in the Karanga field. 

I propose now to demonstrate the fruitfulness of the complementary 
source-method I have outlined by discussing my application of it to Mara- 
muca and the Bantu community associated therewith. I have selected the 
problem of Maramuca for two reasons. Firstly Schebesta,? in a paper 
largely devoted to the Mwanamutapa Empire as portrayed in the Portu- 
guese records, stated in 1926, that the Bantu of Maramuca were ein heute 
nicht festzustellender Stamm der Botonga. Secondly, von Sicard® 
made unsuccessful attempts to identify Maramuca and its people in 
1952—unsuccessful because these attempts did not take into account local 
Bantu political and social survivals, and local Bantu historical tradition. 

To begin with the extant documents referring to Maramuca. They are 
three in number, and are respectively dated 1667, 1683 and 1698. The 
author of the first was a Jesuit father who had recently served at Sena on the 
Zambezi. The second document evidences a Portuguese settler intimately 
acquainted with the facts he reports. The third was written by Philippe de 
Assump¢a0, Dominican ex-chaplain of Mwanamutapa Mhande Pedro 
(ruled 1694-c. 1697), who is specifically attested as having a personal 
knowledge of the stations in the interior. I now cite the relevant sections of 
the documents concerned: 


I. Barreto—16674: . .. Maramuca is the name of a great district or kingdom of 
upper Mocaranga—towards the north—the inhabitants of which are Botonga. So 
brave are they that they think it disgraceful to kill a lion or leopard with arrows or 
hunting-spears; an honourable kill must be done with blows from a mupina, as they 
call a small knobkerry which they employ like the Ethiopians, holding it in their 
hands or throwing it. This kingdom is the richest in gold known, and many 
thousand pastas could be obtained for it every year if the kingdom were ours. But 
the Kaffirs who control these lands will not allow more gold to be mined than is 
necessary—so that the Portuguese do not covet and take possession of their lands. 

Whilst I was at the Rivers, Gongalo Joao, a respectable Portuguese, obtained 


2 Schebesta. P., ‘ Die Zimbabwe-Kultur in Afrika’, Anthropos, 1926, 500. 

3 Sicard, H. von, Ngoma Lungundu, Uppsala, 1952, 153-6. 

4 Barreto, M., Informacao do estado e conquista dos Rios de Cuama, Goa, 11.12.1667 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. port. 33, fls. 41-s0—reproduced in: Theal—Records of 
South-East Africa, 111, 436 ff. 

Father Manuel Barreto was born at Coimbra in 1626, and entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1638. In 1653 he was parish priest in Goa-Salsete. From 1656 to 1662 he taught 
theology at New St. Paul’s College, Goa. Posted to the Rivers the following year he was 
already Superior of the Zambezi Mission in Jan. 1664. In Sept. 1664 he was Inspector of 
Mocambique and Superior of the Residence of Sena. He probably returned to India in the 
middle of 1667, and became Prefect of Studies at New St. Paul’s College and chaplain 
to the Viceroy later that year. (I am indebted for this information to Father Georg Schur- 
hammer of the Istituto Stérico della Compagnia di Gest, Rome.) 

His ‘Informagao’, including his ‘Supplimento’ of the same date, is an extremely acute 
piece of socio-political analysis of the Portuguese position at the Rivers, but he does not 
show quite the same insight into the realities of the political situation from the standpoint 
of the local Bantu. With regard to his account of Maramuca, it is to be noted that he states 
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these lands from the king of Mocaranga according to the proper formalities, and 
took possession of them with the help of the king and his Portuguese friends. 
Antonio Roiz de Lima, who is now here in Goa, and Simao Gomez, a half-caste 
priest as rich as Antonio Roiz and no less disreputable, held a monopoly of the 
trade of Maramuca, and, in concert with others who envied the great power and 
incalculable wealth which Gongalo Joao would gain by the possession of this 
district, stirred up the dispossessed encozes to attack Gongalo Joao and his 
people; and, for this purpose, they aided the encozes with men of their own and 
firearms. They attacked Gongalo Jodo, and, finding him unprepared and without 
a chuambo, defeated him. Many of his followers were killed, including Portuguese, 
mugoques and Kaffirs, and he was robbed of all his property, part of which fell 
into the hands of the men already mentioned. 

The comedy of it was that, having done him this good turn, they accused 
Gongalo Joao of having embroiled Maramuca in hostilities and caused them the 
loss of many pastas. The matter was tried before the court of Dambarare, which 
was no better than the accusers, and Goncalo Joao was condemned to lose all he 
possessed. This injustice was a source of grief and wonder to all decent persons 
at the Rivers. He appealed against the sentence to Goa... 

It is fitting that Maramuca should belong to the Portuguese so that as much 
gold as possible may be obtained from it, which would be an incredible amount. 
However, it would be well for it to be ruled by someone of greater prestige and 
merit than Gongalo Joao, for this land is larger than the Duchy of Braganga. 


possession of Maramuca had been conveyed with due formality to Gongalo Jofo (by 
Mwanamutapa), in the face of his previous statement that the gold-trade was in the control 
of the rulers of the country, or rather the amount of gold mined and traded; and in the 
face of his following statement that, to gain possession of it, Goncalo Joao required the 
assistance of Mwanamutapa and his friends. 

The true political position appears to have been this: Maramuca actually fell under the 
jurisdiction of Changamire in the seventeenth century, and it was he who controlled the 
local chieftaincy. The ruler of Maramuca would have received effective military assistance 
from Changamire had invasion threatened or initially succeeded. Mwanamutapa had only 
titular suzerainty over the Maramuca area, as Changamire had gained de facto control of 
the whole area at the end of the fifteenth century. However, the current Mwanamutapa 
may have humoured Gongalo Joo, for services rendered, by ostensibly conveying to him 
rights greater than he himself actually possessed de jure or de facto. It is most unlikely, 
however, that Mwanamutapa would have risked a showdown with Changamire by sending 
armed forces into his kingdom for the purpose of installing an alien in one of the latter’s 
vassal districts. It is also unlikely that the Bantu of Maramuca would have agreed to 
mine gold and trade it to an alien who had forced his way into the country with armed 
assistance. What probably occurred is that Gongalo Joao managed to acquire the monopoly 
of gold-purchase in Maramuca at the expense of the two other Portuguese previously 
established in the area—undesirable as they were—by gaining the favour of the local chief 
and impressing him with his straightforward conduct, enhanced by a possibly true claim 
that he was a friend of the Mwanamutapa who approved of his trading activities (and who 
had perhaps commended him by courier to the chief of Maramuca. This would not have 
been an infringement of protocol vis-a-vis Changamire, nor have involved the Mwana- 
mutapa in any particular political or economic commitment). 

Encozes, often spelt encosses, and meaning ‘vassal chiefs’ is a term indiscriminately 
applied by the old Portuguese writers to Karanga vassals, although a non-Karanga word. 
Chuambo is a Bantu word applied by the Portuguese of Mocambique to any fortification. 
It was originally the local Bantu name for Kilimani/Quilimane, was next applied by the 
Portuguese to their camp at Quilimane, and was finally widened in scope by them to 
apply to all defences—Port. or indigenous. Mugoques, a word possibly of Goanese proven: 
ance, is the old Portuguese colonial term for half-castes. 
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Gongalo Joao would be content to possess it peaceably for five or six years, which 
would be long enough for him to make millions, and then he would surrender it 
to whomsoever your Excellency may choose. . . . It is necessary first to restore 
Gongalo Joao to his lands... . 

II. Anon.—1683.° . . . In the heart of Mocaranga is a country about fifteen 
leagues long and six or seven leagues wide. Its name is Maramuca, and a large 
book could be written about the country and its affairs. It is a spit of the kingdom 
of Botonga placed by God in the centre of Mocaranga. This is reminiscent of the 
saying of the Aragonese in Spain that their country is a spit of Portugal jumped 
over Castile. The Maramuca people say the same kind of thing about their own 
country and can justify what they say. 

The reason is that Maramuca has nothing in common with Mocaranga in 
regard to weather or climate or water or trees or language or customs or anything 
at all. In fact, it is entirely reminiscent of the country of the Botonga, being there- 
from distant more than thirty leagues in all directions, as the kingdom of 
Mocaranga is spherical in shape. One’s wonder is stirred at the contrast of the 
two areas, because these two kingdoms are in all things opposed. Maramuca 
possesses gold in such abundance and of such high quality that the local negroes 
are quite blasés about these riches. The prince of Maramuca bears the hereditary 
title Budera or Angez and recognizes Monomotapa in no respect apart from 
occasional appeals for help. He is in a position to transact greater trade than the 
other provinces, but his policy is oppositely inclined, to the extent that not an 
ounce of gold has left his territory for many years and not an ounce of Portuguese 
blood will enter it for many centuries to come unless there be a change of 
[Portuguese] government at the Rivers. 

III. Assumpgao’—1698: . . . The fair of Dambarare’ was always the best there 
was in all the Rivers. It was where all the merchants used to go who were dis- 


5 Anonymous Report on Rios de Cuama, 16.3.1683 (Ajuda 51-vii-44, fls. 474-474 Vv.) 
Budera = Budura = Dumbura, by metathetic corruption. 

6 Breve informacao dos Rios de Cuama que da o P.® Fr. Phelipe [sic] de Assump¢ao 
por andar nas ditas terras quatorze annos e estar em todas as feiras e ter larga noticia dos 
uzos e costumes dellas, Tete?, undated (Ajuda 51-ix-3, fls. 36-9; this ms. contains no 
dated document of later than Dec. 1698). 

Father Assumpcao appears to have been chaplain to Mwanamutapa Nyakambiro 
(Nhacunumbiri of the Port. texts) before his rebellion, in concert with Changamire, late 
in 1693, as well as to his Portuguese-installed successor Mhande Pedro (1694-c. 1697). In 
1696-7 he was sent from Sena to the Court of Mhande Pedro with gifts to procure cession 
of the silver-mines recently located at Nyakatsi Hill a few miles east of Chicova, and 
returned to Sena complete with instrument of cession. However, Pedro died soon after, 
and the Portuguese were unable to secure its subsequent ratification. Father Assump¢4o’s 
career, after submission of his report, is not known. The Dominican Order does not appear 
to have kept methodical records relating to its personnel in the field as the Jesuits did. 

7 The fort of Dambarare was built on a projecting southern terrace of Dambararwa Hill 
close to the Muroodzi River—in the vicinity of the present Jumbo Mine, about 20.5 miles 
N.N.W. of Salisbury. It was constructed early in 1684 by the then Captain, Francisco de 
Valle, aided by the local settlers and acting on the instructions of Gen. Caetano de Mello 
de Castro (vide latter’s letter to Viceroy of 20.6.1684—Livros das Mongoes 49, fis. 59-60). 
The settlement itself, however, is first mentioned in a document of 1629, and was founded 
towards the end of the preceding century, as evidenced by the discovery, 3 miles to the 
south of Dambararwa Hill, of fragments of Wan-Li porcelain, production of which started 
in China c. 1573; I am indebted for the latter information to Mrs H. Goodall, Curator of 
Ethnology at the Salisbury Museum. My recent identification of the fort site was reported 
at popular level in the Sunday Mail, Salisbury, issue of 25 December 1960. 
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persed through other areas such as Quitamboroizi,* Maramuca, Luanze® and 
Mathafuna,’° in which there were Portuguese men, and in which the parish- 
priests were Dominicans. As, however, all the Portuguese settlers had died, 
these trading centres became reduced in status and subject to the fair of Dam- 
barare—that is to say, before the latter was destroyed by the enemy Changamira. 


I deal first with Document II as it bears the authentic stamp of first-hand 
knowledge by the author. It portrays Maramuca as a Tonga principality in 
the heart and centre of Karanga territory, about fifty miles long and twenty 
miles wide, and about a hundred miles distant from Tonga territory proper. 
Its ruler, we are informed, bore the dynastic title Budera or Angez, and 
had closed his country, which was very rich in gold, to the Portuguese 
traders on account of their apparently oppressive conduct. Document I 
also reports Maramuca as rich in gold, and inhabited by Tonga, and adds 
valuable details on the prowess of its hunters. Information is contained on 
Portuguese personalities involved in the local gold-trade up to 1667, and 
emphasis is laid on the conservative policy of the ruler with respect to this 
trade—from fear of the Portuguese attempting to take over his territory. 
The scandalous events referred to in the document probably account for 
the subsequent closure of the country to the Portuguese reported in 
Document II. An important item of information disclosed in Document 
I is that the Portuguese at Maramuca fell under the jurisdiction of 
the tribunal of Dambarare. Maramuca itself is stated to be larger than the 
Duchy of Braganca. Document III, dating from after the destruction of the 
Portuguese stations in the interior as a result of the 1693-5 campaign of 
harassment by Changamire, adds little to our knowledge beyond explaining 
the circumstances under which Maramuca, originally an independent 
trading-centre, came to fall under the control of the Captain of Dambarare. 
The six basic assertions to be culled from the documents are as follows: 
(1) There was a country Maramuca (2) within Karanga territory (3) in- 
habited by Tonga (4) very rich in gold (5) ruled by dynasts with the title 
Budera or Angez, and (6) frequented at various times by Portuguese 
traders. There is a related inference that Maramuca, being judicially subject 

8 Quitamboroize, referred to in other documents as Quitamboruize and Quitamborvize, 
is Chitomborwizi, the area of Chief Chirau west of the Hunyani River and south of Sinoia 
town. The traditions of the people of Chirau confirm the early presence ir. the area of 
Portuguese merchants and their gold-mining activities at Zviringohwe Hill. The latter is 
mentioned in the corrupt form Chirungo, by Antonio Bocarro, Decade 13, cap. 75, as a 
place frequented by the merchants of Massapa and ‘aided in 1597 by Kapampho, a 
Nsenga chief from north of the Zambezi. Massapa, or rather Masapa, sited at the head- 
waters of the River Mukaradzi close to Pfura Hill in the present Mount Darwin area, was 
an established Portuguese centre as early as 1575. Chitomborwizi was probably founded 
not long afterwards, and perhaps owed its inception to the Luso-Karanga treaty of com- 
merce, mining and evangelization concluded in 1575. 

® For details of Luanze, or rather Ruhanje, located by me in April 1960, vide my paper 
of 1960 referred to in Note 1. It lies in the north-eastern portion of the present Mtoko 
District. 

10 *Mfathafuna’=‘muTafuna’, i.e. ‘at Tafuna Hill’. It lies a few miles west of the 


present town of Shamva, and evidences a number of early gold workings. cf. ‘Maramuca’ 
= ‘muRimuka’. 
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to Dambarare, was only a few days’ distance from it, and we are given 
information as to its approximate size. Identification of Maramuca on 
the basis of information furnished by present-day Bantu informants would 
have to satisfy all the above criteria to be acceptable. 

Having collated the documentary evidence, I proceeded to study recent 
ethnological literature on the Bantu tribes of Southern Rhodesia, but was 
unable to locate any reference that tied in with the Portuguese documents 
and indicated the existence, previous or present, of an isolated Tonga 
community in the heart of Shona/Karanga territory. The next stage was 
to follow the approximate indications as to location furnished by Docu- 
ment II and to pinpoint Maramuca experimentally on a map—halfway 
between the rivers Zambezi and Limpopo; for it was precisely these two 
rivers, by the consensus of documents and oral tradition, which formally 
defined the maximal north to south extension of Karanga territory. I then 
described a circle of radius 100 miles around the point selected—a point 
that fell in the vicinity of the present town of Que Que—to allow for the 
divergent indication of Document I that Maramuca lay towards the 
northern part of Karanga territory. As Maramuca was stated to be very 
rich in gold it would almost certainly be in the vicinity of a known gold- 
belt, and I verified from the geological and mineral maps that, from fifty to 
eighty miles to the north and north-north-east of my circle centre, was the 
Gatooma-Hartley gold-belt. It therefore looked as though the area of 
Maramuca might be north of Que Que, and I accordingly consulted the 
oldest map of the country available, dating from the early 1890’s, to find in 
it a place or district name resembling ‘Maramuca’ in the vicinity of the 
gold-belt. On the map I came across a district named ‘ Limuga’ straddling 
the belt between the rivers Umfuli and Umsweswe. As there was a super- 
ficial resemblance between ‘Limuga’ and ‘Maramuca’ I decided to follow 
up this possible ‘lead’ by proceeding to ‘Limuga’ and questioning the 
local African inhabitants. 

My initial choice of area for field research proved singularly fortunate, 
and I was able to establish from aged informants in the Sanyati and 
Mhondoro South Reserves, both lying between the Umfuli and Umsweswe 
rivers, one to the north-west and the other to the east, that the traditional 
Bantu name of the main section of the country between these two rivers 
was ‘Rimuka’, or, with locative prefix, ‘muRimuka’ meaning ‘in Rimuka’ 
or ‘the Rimuka interior’. I thus appeared prima facie to have identified the 
provenance of the Portuguese district-name ‘Maramuca’, and could 
adduce, in support, the fact that the Portuguese had cited other place- 
names complete with the same locative prefix. From informants in Rimuka 
I proceeded to informants in six other districts, whose ancestors had lived 
in Rimuka, and here, in much abbreviated form, is the historical tradition 
of these informants, including two who were ninety years or more of age: 

We are the people of Rimuka—a country lving between the rivers Mupfure 
and Zvezve. The traditional boundaries of Rimnuka to the west were the Shakare 
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Stream, a confluent of the Mupfure, and the Muzoe Stream, a confluent of the 
Zvezve, although our ancestors also controlled the area known as Kwaya stretch- 
ing north-west to the Mupfure-Sanyati confluence and inhabited by chiefs 
Neusu and Devera. Our boundary to the east was the Chirundazi, a confluent 
of the Mupfure, to the east of which lived Chief Chivero. To the north of the 
Mupfure we bordered on the lands of Chiefs Chirau, Zvimba and Chivero. 
Across the Mupfure to the west we had the Vashangwe as our neighbours, whilst 
to the south and the south-east we bordered on the Varozvi and the Vahera. 

All these tribes we have mentioned were Vakaranga in origin, or Varozvi. 
We were surrounded by them all, we for our part being Vatonga. Our nearest 
relatives lived four or five days’ walk distant—close to the Zambezi—in what is 
now Sebungwe District. That is where our ancestor Ngezi Dumbura came 
from. He belonged to the Reya (Leya)" clan of the Tonga tribe, and ran away 
from the Zambezi because of a fight with a neighbouring chief called Siyansai. 
He fled along the Kana River with his wife, some say concealed in the belly of a 
cow, and after wandering past the sacred pool Chikapakapa in what is now 
Charter District, ended up in the Rimuka country. Here he found a group of 
Varozvi, the owners of the soil, the installers of chiefs, living under Gumunyu 
at Chingondo Hill. He frightened them so by various displays of Tonga magic, 
such as disembowelling a slaughtered cow with a single thumbnail, that they 
retired and left the country to him. 

Chiefs Chirau, Zvimba and Chivero entered the country about the same time 
as Npezi, our ancestor. Ngezi gave his eldest daughter as first wife to Chivero, 
and this wife of Chivero gave her eldest daughter Vanemhasvi as wife to Svin- 
garehoko, grandson of the first Zvimba. The old custom of the Vatonga is for 
them to follow the clan of the mother and take her chiwongo or mutupo, that is to 
say, her exogamous clan symbol. It was also the Tonga custom for a chief to be 
succeeded by his eldest sister’s son. The custom of the Vakaranga was just the 
opposite. They took, and still take the mutupo of the father, and a chief is followed 
by his brother or his son, not his sister’s son. 

But Ngezi had no sister, and, when he died and was buried at Chivare Hill, he 
was succeeded by his younger son Zinyongo, whose sister Vachinyama was 
possessed by the spirit of her father. (His elder son Mbara did not succeed, as he 
had been disinherited by his father.) When Zinyongo died, his eldest son 
Chideya feared competition from his aunt’s son, who was entitled to succeed 
according to the old custom, and had him killed. It is thus that the Karanga 
custom of son following father in the chieftaincy became established among us, 
and, until the British arrived in 1890 and became the appointers of chiefs, it was 
the custom for the aunt’s son to be ritually killed on the installation of a new chief. 
The latter had to dive in a deep sacred pool at the Sokosi River and bring up a 
fully grown male crocodile to signify his acceptance by the spirits. The tail would 
then be cut off, and ‘medicine’ prepared from the body of the ritually killed 
aunt’s son stitched inside; the tail would then be hafted with a wooden handle 


There are Bareya close to the south bank of the Zambezi in the present Wankie 
District of Southern Rhodesia. They claim to have migrated earlier from the country 
of the Reya or Leya Chief Mukuni—north of the Zambezi close to the present Livingstone. 
For the N.R. Leya vide: M. A. Jaspan—The Ila-Tonga Peoples, London, 1953. No 
historical research appears yet to have been done among the Leya of Northern Rhodesia, 
who are apparently the parent group to the clan of Ngezi of Rimuka. 
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and become the magical switch of the new chief, with which to ensure his 
virility and the fertility of Rimuka. 

Our clan has been a long time in Rimuka, as you can judge from one of the 
main lines descended from Ngezi, which runs as follows: 

NGEZI begat ZINYONGO begat DANDARATSI younger brother of CHIDEYA, begat 

MUKOKA begat NYAROMO begat RUMANO begat MUPAWOSE begat MUPAZVIRIBWO 

begat CHAKANYUKA, who would be nine score years if he were still alive. 

As for our country, the word ‘Rimuka’ means a district full of wild animals, and 
the people of Ngezi were famed for their bravery in hunting the lion. Ask the 
people of Zvimba and Chivero if you do not believe our boast. Also our country 
was famed for its wild honey, and water was abundant. We have still to tell you 
that our land was very rich in gold. It was not necessary to dig the rocks for it. 
There were certain areas of gravel we used to sift and pan, filling our wooden 
platters with the tails of fine gold-dust. We have learnt from our forefathers 
that the Vazungu—the white people you call Maputukezi—used to come to 
our country with cloth and beads—long, long ago—they traded this for our 
gold-dust. These Vazungu did not build any fort in our country, but simply lived 
like us in a village of thatched huts close to Chivare Hill. Afterwards they went 
off—we don’t remember why, and did not return. Long, long afterwards, when 
Ngwa-ungwaru (Lobengula) ruled the Matebele and used to send his impis to 
raid Rimuka, scattering the people of Ngezi in all directions, a coloured 
Portuguese arrived, called Mutata Guveya, and gave us a few guns. 

Our mutupo is ‘Mutonga’, and our laudatory response ‘Mupamombe’. When 
we swear we say ‘ Ngezi kwazvo’, and we praise the chief, saying Ngezt Dumbura 
wakatumbura mombe nechara, that is to say: ‘ Ngezi Dumbura who disembowelled 
a cow with his thumbnail.’ You ask who appointed our chiefs in olden days? It 
was Changamire, Mambo Murozvi, who lived at Dzimbahwe to the south. It was 
he who allowed us Rimuka in the first place. You also ask what our language is. 
Well, in olden times we spoke chiReya, the tongue of our ancestors, but, being 
surrounded by other tribes with whom we intermarried, we became bilingual, until 
finally we lost our own tongue. Only one or two very old men of the clan can still 
speak chiTonga—the others now speak only chiZezuru—a few a little English too. 


It is manifest from the above that the Portuguese ‘Maramuca’ matches 
‘muRimuka’; that Rimuka, like Maramuca, was in the heart of Karanga 
territory; that both were inhabited by Vatonga; that they were both rich 
in gold; that ‘Angez Budera’ of Maramuca was Ngezi Dumbura of 
Rimuka; and that both Maramuca and Rimuka were frequented by the 
Portuguese traders. Furthermore, reference to the map illustrating this 
article will show that Rimuka, like Maramuca, was separated by at least a 
hundred miles from Butonga, the Tonga homeland on the Zambezi (vide 
Document II)—and that, like Maramuca, it had a length of about fifty 
miles (between the Shakare and Chirundazi Streams), and a width, 
between the Rivers Umful and Umsweswe, of between fifteen and twenty- 
five miles. Finally Rimuka, as can be seen approximately from the sketch- 
map, was well within a hundred miles of Dambarare, and thus in easy 
access of it, as was Maramuca. 

The skeleton genealogy of the traditional account above permits us to 
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infer a date of about 1625 for entry of Ngezi to Rimuka. By the time 
Document II was written either Zinyongo his son, or Ngezi his grandson 
was ruling. Had Ngezi I still been ruling in 1683, the title could hardly 
yet have become hereditary, as it was already stated to be in Document II. 
The genealogy of the Zvimba dynasty indicates a date of entry by the first 
Zvimba about 1615, and Zvimba is referred to by Bocarro c. 1635 as already 
in the country, together with his neighbour Chief Chirau.’* Since Zvimba’s 
grandson Svingarehoko married the daughter of the first Ngezi’s daughter, 
we have confirmation, from combined use of Portuguese documents and 
the traditions of the Zvimba and Ngezi clans, that Ngezi cannot have 
entered Rimuka later than 1625, and may have arrived a decade earlier. 

My research into Maramuca is but one of a large number of parallel 
lines of investigation that can be pursued with equal profit, and I trust that 
readers of this paper are provisionally satisfied with what I have termed, 
for lack of a more felicitous phrase, the complementary source-method 
approach. A by-product of this particular ‘exercise’ has been to show that 
Portuguese penetrated far deeper into the interior of what is now Southern 
Rhodesia than has been hitherto suspected—during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Furthermore Documents I and II throw valuable light on the 
development of antagonistic local Bantu reactions to contact with the 
Portuguese on the economic and political levels. Whilst I am personally 
concerned with Portuguese penetration of the interior only in so far as it 
enriches and deepens my insight into local Bantu history, one may licitly 
inquire whether scholars primarily concerned with the Portuguese facet of 
affairs in the Mwanamutapa Empire and adjoining early Bantu kingdoms 
may not profitably enrich their comprehension of the Portuguese docu- 
mentary material by recourse to Bantu historical tradition. Only thus may 
they hope to correct the bias and the philosophy of self-interest underlying 
the preconceptions so apparent in many of these documents.1% 

12 Bocarro, Antonio, Dec. 13, Cap. 73. 

13 Rimuka (Maramuca) falls partly in Hartley and partly in Gatooma District, as defined 
by Southern Rhodesian Government Notice 27 of 1957. Hartley District derives its name 
from Henry Hartley, the hunter, who is the first recorded non-Portuguese European to 
have visited Rimuka. In 1865 he discovered outcrops of gold-bearing quartz whilst on a 
hunting-trip there, and in 1866 he accompanied Karl Mauch, the German prospector and 
geologist, to Rimuka and adjoining gold-bearing areas, which became known as the 
Northern Goldfields. In April 1870, Lobengula, the Ndebele king, granted a concession 
over these goldfields to a South African mining company in which the artist Thomas 
Baines had interests, the concession being formally ratified in August 1871. However, the 
concession was not taken up (see Baines’s The Northern Goldfields Diary, 1869-1872, 3 
vols, Oppenheimer Series, 1946). Prospecting and development of the ‘ancient’ gold- 
workings of Rimuka got under way seriously in 1891, after the establishment of Fort 
Salisbury in September 1890. Today the major gold-producer in Southern Rhodesia is the 
Cam and Motor Mine, situated in Rimuka. (See Southern Rhodesia Geological Survey 
Bulletin, No. 44, Part II, Salisbury, 1957, for information on the impressive gold deposits 
of this area.) 

A beautiful ivory figurine of Madonna and Child, of sixteenth or seventeenth century 
Goanese workmanship, which was found in an old Rimuka mining-shaft, is to be seen in 


the National Museum, Bulawayo. It was perhaps part of the property stolen from 
Gongalo Joao! 
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SOME SOURCE BOOKS FOR 
WEST AFRICAN HISTORY 


By A. W. LAWRENCE 


IN his recent book on the Royal African Company, K. G. Davies remarked 
that he had found himself obliged to conduct his research as though he 
were working on Ancient History. I have since experienced the same 
feeling when dealing with a more varied range of material, and this article 
is a plea for subjecting the sources for African history to that kind of critical 
appraisal which has customarily been applied to Greek and Roman authors. 
In my case I was concerned only with the old European forts in West 
Africa, and from an antiquarian viewpoint, but the same considerations 
must apply more generally, and the examples that follow will, I trust, 
stimulate investigation of the writers where they deal with other topics. 

Four books—by Dapper, Barbot, Tilleman and Bosman—describe 
West Africa during the period when the rivalry between the European 
nations was at its height. The earliest, Dapper, is the only one who did not 
work from first-hand knowledge. His geographical account of the con- 
tinent was published in Dutch in 1668.1 (Incidentally, a French translation, 
and an English adaptation by Ogilby, are shamelessly inaccurate.) It is 
‘obviously a compilation from sources of various dates, and naturally of 
unequal value. The description of Elmina Castle is largely taken from a 
book by Pieter de Marees, of 1602;? from it is derived the statement that the 
two bastions towards the sea (meaning the bay) were stronger than those 
on the land side (one of which stood beside the open sea). That was almost 
certainly true in Marees’ time, but had ceased to be true even before the 
Portuguese surrendered the castle to the Dutch.* Dapper, quite pardonably, 
thought Marees had referred to the open sea, and therefore jumped to the 
conclusion that the Portuguese had stupidly neglected to fortify themselves 
against the land. Actually one of Marees’ stronger ‘seaward’ bastions had 
faced the hill of St Jago, from which in 1637 the Dutch bombarded the 
castle into submission, and in the intervening period the Portuguese had 
enlarged one of his ‘landward’ bastions to increase its fire-power towards 
the hill; they had also guarded against close attack from that direction by 


1 Naukeurige Beschrijvinghe der Afrikaensche Gewesten. 

2 Reprinted and edited by S. P. L’Honoré Naber, Linschoten-Vereeniging, v (1912), 
chapter 50. 

3] regret that in this context I am obliged to state conclusions without explaining the 
reasoning upon which they are based, because the evidence for structural alterations 
demands more space than can be afforded in an article. The architectural development of 
both Elmina Castle and Dixcove Fort, and the historical events which affected the latter 
especially, are discussed at length in a book, Trade Castles of West Africa, which I expect 
to publish early in 1962. 
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means of an outwork battery, which Dapper attributes to French builders. 
(Tradition has since transferred the name, ‘the French battery’, to a work 
at the other extremity of the castle!) He was not the first to record that 
legendary association, but he alone explains why the belief arose—from 
an inscription which must have been discovered in 1637 or °38, on 
Hemmersam’s evidence.* Dapper’s information must have been obtained 
from some Dutch written source, probably that from which he took his 
account of the siege, together with the date of 29 August 1637 for its 
ending. Since the recent discovery of papers from the Dutch-Brazilian 
archives, stating the day as the 28th, Dapper has been assumed to be 
mistaken, but a commemorative inscription built into the castle is in agree- 
ment with him. Is there any sound reason to believe a civil servant in 
Brazil rather than an official inscription, which was obviously carved in 
Holland by order of the officer who commanded the Dutch forces? 
Dapper was surprisingly ill-informed about subsequent Dutch activities 
at Elmina, and his description of the place might have been greatly 
improved if he had submitted a draft to someone who had been there. He 
should also have taken account of the plan (based on an original of 1637) 
which Barlaeus had published in 1647. John Barbot, in contrast, had the 
advantage of extensive and prolonged voyages along the African coast; he 
had read most of the works of his predecessors (a fact disguised by the 
practice of quoting without acknowledgement), and incessantly questioned 
everybody who might widen his knowledge. His advice to intending 
travellers reads like the admonitions to which modern explorers are sub- 
jected, and expects a similar whole-hearted devotion to the accumulation 
of notes; that he himself did his best to live up to his ideals is evident from 
his enormous book. He wrote it in his native language, French (p. 423), 
probably after 1685, when the repeal of the Edict of Nantes must have 
driven him into exile; we know he was a Huguenot, because he mentions 
his attending an Easter service of the Dutch Reformed Church at Elmina. 
A few engravings were soon published from drawings he had made himself 
or (in at least one instance) been given, but otherwise publication was 
deferred till 1732, when an English version appeared in Churchill’s 
Voyages (vol. v, where he is said to have been an agent of the French 
African Company). A supplement, printed after the text, made the work 
only twenty instead of fifty years out of date; it took the form of a scrap 
book, ostensibly compiled by Barbot himself, and from internal evidence 
there is every reason to attribute the whole body of material to him, 
though clearly someone else edited it. A great many of the items came from 
printed sources, especially from Bosman’s book, the English translation of 
which appeared in 1705; others were taken from the correspondence of the 
Royal African Company or from private letters. The help of Barbot’s 
brother James is acknowledged (p. 423), particularly for stating the number 


228 





4 Reprinted and edited by S. P. L’Honoré Naber, Reisebeschreibungen von Deutschen 
Beamten (Hague, 1930). 
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of guns at Akwida (p. 432), and the figure he gave is compatible with the 
year 1699, the date of a voyage described in James’s own narrative in the 
same volume of Churchill (p. 455). General information on the Branden- 
burgers (p. 431) was contributed by some unspecified relative, perhaps the 
nephew who is mentioned in another context (p. 423) with reference to 
1700. He may plausibly be identified with ‘James Barbott the younger’, 
described as a merchant, resident in Westminster, who made his will in 
1703, ‘being now bound out on a voyage to Goa’. He died overseas, and 
the will was proved 27 April 1719 by the original executors, his widow and 
his brother John Barbott. The whole family seems to have anglicized the 
name by doubling the ‘t’. Another John Barbott, who died intestate, and 
whose widow obtained at Southampton, in 1713, an act of administration 
over his estate,>5 must surely have been our author, because the latest 
dateable passage in his supplement (on its second introductory page) reads: 
‘In November 1711, when I was writing this at Southampton.’ 

The story introduced by these words is of his meeting a French prisoner 
of war, who spoke of travels in Senegal made ‘eleven or twelve years’ 
previously by the Chevalier Des Marchais, and of a book which had 
recently been published describing them. Actually, however, Des Marchais 
first went to Senegal in 1725, and the book (by Labat) did not appear till 
1731—the year before the publication of Barbot’s work. The confusion 
cannot be removed by assuming the date of meeting to be a printer’s error, 
because England and France had been too long at peace for any prisoners 
to have been kept at Southampton as late as 1725. Possibly Barbot was 
told of the Chevalier André Brue, who travelled at the right time, though 
the book about him (also by Labat) was not published till 1729. However 
that may be, obviously some editor tried to improve on the manuscript, in 
which the explorer’s name may have been omitted or illegible (pp. 424, 425). 
And another editorial mistake can be seen in the caption of an engraving 
(Pl. 11), where two forts of similar name have been confused by someone 
who could not distinguish between the flags of Denmark and of 
Brandenburg. 

Tilleman’s prosaic handbook, En liden enfoldig Beretning om det Landskab 
Guinea, published in 1697, is an assemblage of information gathered in 
1692-5, while he served the Danish chartered Company at Christiansborg. 
The contents can scarcely be due altogether to his own observation, for he 
states the number of men and guns at every fort, and one cannot suppose 
that his duties allowed of so much visiting. If his figures are accurate, they 
cannot all apply to any one year; for example, comparison with Branden- 
burg official documents approximately dates his statement about Akwida to 
1692, whereas for other forts he must have given data of 1695. 

The most readable, and therefore the most read, of all the writers on 
West Africa is Willem Bosman, who published his account of Guinea in 
Dutch in 1704, and was fortunate in that the English translation (1706) 

5 At Somerset House, A.A.1713, f. 13. 
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did not misrepresent him, as so commonly happened at that period. 
Bosman’s long residence (‘fourteen years’) on the Coast as an officer of the 
Dutch Chartered Company, and his lively inquiring turn of mind, make 
him appear authoritative. His is also an engaging personality. A modern 
reader is anxious to make every possible allowance for such statements as 
that he could see snow-covered mountains not far inland—clouds, one 
remembers, can simulate a snowy range in an extraordinarily convincing 
way; or that sometimes he found his ink-pot frozen in the morning—ink 
in those days was made by its user, and his may have been compounded 
with some vegetable oil which would solidify at quite a high temperature 
(and a night in the rainy season can be uncomfortably chilly). But when I 
first had occasion to ponder over his account of the troubles the English 
encountered at Dixcove, it appeared utterly inconsistent with the local 
political situation, and afterwards I found (in the Public Record Office) 
contemporary English documents that built up a very different picture of 
the ‘same events, also one which inveighed against ‘Mr Bosman’s dis- 
ingenuity, partiality and malice’, and expressed surprise that the Dutch 
Company should have allowed the dedication to itself of such a work.® The 
writer of that letter sent the Royal African Company his own history of 
Anglo-Dutch relations as seen from Cape Coast Castle, and suggested that 
they should publish a refutation of Bosman. To what extent this indigna- 
tion was aroused over the Dixcove passage cannot be ascertained, especially 
since only a précis of the original letter was entered in the London ledger; 
there may be other passages which then seemed equally outrageous, and 
on due examination might still be found to contradict the probable, if not 
the known, facts. 

This is Bosman’s story; I have modernized the spelling and to some 
extent the punctuation of 1705 (pp. 12-13). 


At Dikjeschoftt, properly called Infuma, the English built a small Fort, Anno 
1691, after they had several times disputed the ground with the Brandenburgers, 
who some time before had set up their Elector’s flag there; though at last, not 
finding it turn to any great account, they quietly yielded it to the English, 
who advanced so leisurely that it was but finished in six years: after all which it 
was so inconsiderable and slight, that it hardly deserved the name of a Fort. 


From the Royal African Company’s papers, the construction is known to 
have been undertaken about April 1692’ and completed at the end of 
1698 or soon after.® At first the builders seem to have relied on mud, 
either to serve instead of mortar or, as is more likely, to compose whole 
walls, and in the third year heavy and prolonged rain destroyed a large 
proportion of what was already standing.® The original fort was un- 
questionably small,!° and might easily have been completed in a shorter 
oT 70/5. 4: 11 Ve 7T.70/68, f. 46; of. T.70/ 1443, f. 41 4. 


°'T.70/ 11, ff. 125; 127. ® T.70/11, f. 114; of. f. 120. 
10 Astley’s Voyages, 11, 398. 
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time, but for this disaster. So far, therefore, Bosman has been proved 
accurate enough. 

No reader, however, could fail to draw the inference—as Bosman must 
have foreseen—that the description still held good at the time of writing. 
He goes on to say that the fort had already withstood a siege, but he gives 
the impression that only negligible forces were brought against it on that 
occasion. Actually (as will appear later) the attackers had large numbers at 
their disposal. We know, also, that the uncompleted fort had been streng- 
thened in preparation. It was afterwards both improved and enlarged, and 
in all probability some, at least, of this work had been done by 1701, when 
Bosman wrote the passage in question—no earlier date is compatible with 
his own references to the siege and to an event at Akwida (p. 9), or with 
the opening paragraph of his book. How strong the fort became may be 
realized from its successful resistance, ten years later,!! to mass-attacks by 
the well-equipped tribal army of John Couny, the ally of the Brandenburgers, 
who thought he put 15,000 men into the field(!). During that siege, an 
explosion wrecked the control-post (a tower in which gunpowder was 
temporarily stored to hasten its distribution wherever needed) and caused 
the deaths of the commander, twenty of the Company’s permanent slaves, 
‘and several free Negroes’. No fort of mere average strength would have 
been able to hold out after such a disaster. Incidentally—to give an example 
of unreliable hearsay—the Brandenburger Governor reported to his 
sovran that ‘some 150 Negroes and 10 whites were blown into the air’; the 
figures previously quoted occur in an English official report, which had 
every reason not to understate the losses. 

The appearance of the fort at that time is known from an engraved view 
in Bosman’s second Dutch edition, published in 1709; it agrees with later 
information in showing quite a large and imposing fort, extended by a spur- 
court in front. An undated item in Barbot’s scrap-book (p. 433) is consistent 
with the engraving except that it ignores the spur, which clearly had not 
yet been added, for in a description meticulous in every other respect a 
main feature could not be accidentally omitted. The source, in Barbot’s 
words, was ‘a letter to P’ which we may restore as ‘Paris’, meaning the 
French Chartered Company, a suitable recipient for so detailed a report; if 
the letter had been addressed to an individual, Barbot would, no doubt, have 
conformed with his normal practice and written ‘Mr P’. The letter speaks 
of ‘a large square fort, built with stone and lime’. As it happens, there are 
enough recorded instances from which to judge that to build a fort of that 
size in durable materials would have taken a good many years; consequently, 
even if we date Barbot’s source as late as possible, i.e. to 1707 (and nearly all 
his information is appreciably earlier than that), the reconstruction must 
almost certainly have begun when Bosman started writing in 1701. His 
silence on the matter is in keeping with his next statements. 


11'T.70/5, f. 81; Grosser Generalstab, Kriegsgeschichtliche Einzelschriften, Heft 6 
(Berlin 1885), 131, 133. 
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He continues, after describing the origin of the fort: 


I have often heard the English themselves complain of it; for besides that it is 
not a good place of good trade, the Negroes thereabouts are so intractable, 
fraudulent, villainous and obstinate, that the English cannot deal with them: for 
if they have recourse to violence in order to bring them to reason, they are also 
opposed by force, and that so warmly, that these five years past they adventured 
to besiege them in their fortress and were very near taking it; at last, they obliged 
the English to their terms, without allowing them to exercise any power over them; 
and hence proceeded an alliance so strict between them, that they jointly agreed 
to cheat all ships that came to trade there by putting sophisticated gold upon 
’em, a fraud which they have frequently practised ; as they did about three months 
past upon two small English ships, one of which was laden to the value of 1700f 
sterling for all which the Master received only false gold, so that he lost his whole 
voyage at once, nor did his companion suffer much less; and what most surprised 
them was, that they received it as well from the Whites as from the Negroes. 
They applied themselves to the English Chief Governor on the Coast, desiring 
they might have their goods returned, or good gold in exchange for the false. 
But to complain to him was to go to the Devil to be confessed, for he partici- 
pating of the fraud would by no means help them. This cheat is become so 
common that it daily happens; but that the Whites have always a hand in it I 
dare not affirm; however I am very sure that this place deserves the name of the 
false Mint of Guinea; of which every trader who comes to the Coast ought to 
be warned; for the making of false gold is here so common that it is publicly sold, 
and become a perfect trade; the price current being in my time about a crown in 
good gold for two pounds sterling of false. 


Now for the facts according to the Royal African Company’s papers:1? 
the fort was besieged in 1696, not by the people of Dixcove but by their 
neighbours and constant enemies, the great tribe of the Ahanta, who had 
become ‘the Company’s enemies’ owing to the English alliance with 
Dixcove. Around the following New Year, another tribe on the eastern 
frontier of the Ahanta inflicted upon them a defeat which, on Bosman’s 
own showing, was absolutely catastrophic, so that the siege can scarcely 
have been continued after January. The date corresponds with Bosman’s 

“statement that the event occurred five years before his time of writing, 
identified as 1701. There might appear to remain a possibility that the 
Dixcove people attacked their European protectors when the invaders had 
withdrawn, but the two paramount states into which the town is divided 
can never have felt strong enough to risk antagonizing any ally, being 
surrounded by an overwhelming number of Ahanta. 

A hundred years after Bosman, another Dutch author!* recorded a 
circumstantial tradition of how the Dixcove people blockaded the newly 
built fort till eventually the English lost patience and bombarded the town, 
since when the inhabitants had been ‘as mild as sheep’ and looked upon 

19°40) 13,8. 220; 121. 


13 J, A. de Marrée, Reizen op en Beschrijving van de Goudkust van Guinea, 1 (1817), 100 
(after residence, 1802-4). 
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the English with the utmost respect. This story may be due to more than 
some Dutchman’s half-forgotten reading of Bosman; the Ahanta cannot 
have besieged the fort till they had taken possession of the town, which 
would therefore have been bombarded, with the full approval of the lawful 
occupants who had doubtless fled for refuge to the fort. That was precisely 
what happened in 1750, when the Ahanta again invaded Dixcove and 
besieged the fort.14 On that occasion they had obtained ammunition for the 
purpose from the Dutch, whom the English accused of instigating the 
attack. In 1781, also, when Britain was officially at war with Holland, we 
hear of the Dutch ‘having armed the free natives of the Ahanta country 
to attack our fort at Dixcove’, and yet another Ahanta invasion was 
organized in 1869 by the Dutch local commander,!* under whose adminis- 
tration Dixcove had come, most unwillingly, through an Anglo-Dutch 
exchange of territory. 

A total of four inter-tribal wars in less than two hundred years may not 
have been unusually large, and no European Company could avoid helping 
its allies, but in the case of Dixcove a commercial rivalry entered in. The 
English built their fort within three miles of Butre, an Ahanta town with a 
long-established Dutch fort, and evidently the war of 1696 was an attempt 
to keep the trade of the district by ousting the new competitor. Bosman’s 
evasiveness proves the accuracy of this historical explanation; because his 
Company had been implicated (and it is likely to have inspired the attack), 
he took care to misrepresent the whole affair. He may also have been per- 
sonally implicated, for he writes lovingly of Butre as though he had long 
been stationed there, presumably in command (because the fort was too 
small to need more than one officer), and the Ahanta must, at any rate, 
have procured their ammunition from the Dutch fort, as they unquestion- 
ably did on later occasions. 

The tale of the false gold cannot, to my knowledge, be checked in detail. 
The risks involved in buying gold were notorious, and Tilleman in 
particular took care to advise his readers upon the quality obtainable at one 
place or another. It may be significant that he issued a warning about 
Butre: ‘You must be careful because the gold may be false’; attack is the 
best defence, so Bosman may have felt. ‘The Europeans could not prevent 
fraud; a Danish sea-captain wrote: ‘Here I was robbed a second time’, in 
1724-5, with reference to the Dutch-controlled coast on the other side of 
Dixcove.!? As for the statement that the English committed swindles on 
their. own, we know that at least one officer lost his command at Dixcove 
because of unsatisfactory conduct; changes were made there in Bosman’s 
time more often than was usual, and the fact might suggest that trouble of 
some kind occurred more than once. The Company’s affairs were then by 


14'T.70/ 1467, a very full account with the Anglo-Dutch correspondence. 

15 'T’.70/152, f. 90; cf. T.70/153, f. 23. 

16 Africanus Horton, Letters written on the Gold Coast—by a Dixcove-born medical 
officer who was an eye-witness. 

17 J, Brondsted, Vore gamle Tropekolonier, 1, 492. 
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no means in good order, and if any of its servants had chosen to be dis- 
honest, he would have had abnormal opportunities. In any case, however, 
neither the people of Dixcove nor the Ahanta can have compelled the 
English to condone trickery, as Bosman makes out. 

Examination of Bosman so far as Dixcove is concerned does, I think, 
establish some guiding principles whereby to assess his credibility. Upon 
plain matter of fact, which did not concern his personal feelings or loyalties, 
he can be as much trusted as anyone who wrote from memory; for example, 
the duration of the construction is correctly stated, and the date of its 
commencement is wrong by only one year. Where, however, the interests 
or reputation of the Company he served might be injured by telling the 
truth, Bosman suppressed or misrepresented the discreditable incidents, 
while avoiding downright falsehood; very likely he took pleasure in devising 
a misleading form of words. The problem, therefore, is to identify the topics 
which might have involved some measure of complicity on the part of the 
Dutch Company, and to search for alternative data upon them. Even in the 
absence of such data, the known circumstances of the time and place may 
indicate whether Bosman’s account is plausible; to take an instance already 
mentioned, knowledge of the subsequent Ahanta activities against Dixcove 
would alone suffice to cast doubt upon his story. The remainder of the book 
(probably amounting to a very large proportion of the whole) may 
apparently be accepted as reliable within the limits set by human imper- 
fection—in his case especially manifest by weakness in factual detail; 
accordingly his accounts of places tend to be perfunctory. In this respect 
Bosman is the opposite of the worthier Barbot, but in compensation he can 
give us the spirit as well as the mere letter of the truth. He, more than any 
other of the early authors, brings that extraordinary past to life, and a 
critical study of his book would be well worth the labour. 
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THE WATHIQAT AHL AL-SUDAN: 
A MANIFESTO OF THE FULANI #IHAD 


By A. D. H. Bivar 


Not long ago! the present writer observed that the oldest original Nigerian 
chancery documents so far reported to survive go back to about the year 
1820, and bear the seals of Muhammad Bello, Sultan of Sokoto, and of 
Muhammad al-Amin, Sultan of Bornu. It is virtually certain that in time 
earlier specimens than these will come to light, and especially original 
examples of the letters issued by the founder of the Sokoto dynasty, 
Usuman dan Fodio himself. Concerning official letters and autographs of 
Dan Fodio, indeed, unconfirmed reports have come in on several occasions. 
Pending their documentation, it may be of interest to present here a more 
than usually authoritative transcript of a letter issued by the Shehu Dan 
Fodio, which has lately come into the custody of the Jos Museum, and 
which offers proof (were any needed) that chancery letters in the Arabic 
language played a part in Dan Fodio’s system of government. 

Usuman dan Fodio, founder of the Sultanate of Sokoto, was of course 
the outstanding personality in the history of Northern Nigeria during the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Though usually known in 
speech by the sobriquet dan Fodio ‘son of the jurist’, he is in the Arabic 
texts more formally designated ‘Uthman bin Muhammad bin ‘Uthman 
bin Salih, a genealogy which makes use of the Arabic names of his Fulani 
forebears (who possessed, of course, Fulani names as well). The honorific 
titles Nir al-zaman ‘Light of the Age’ and Mujaddid al-Islam ‘ Reviver of 
Islam’ are also frequently found with his name. In everyday usage the 
designation Shehu (Arabic shaykh) very commonly occurs, and will in fact 
be often employed in the present article. This has particular reference to 
Usuman’s position as head of the Muslim Qadiriya order in this part of 
Africa. Though at the time of writing no comprehensive biography of the 
Shehu is available for reference, a convenient account of his historical role 
is that given by Bovill.2 Usuman was born c. 1754 as a member of one of 
the settled Fulani communities in the Sultanate of Gobir, which was 
situated on what is now the North-Western frontier of Nigeria. These 
settled Fulani, living amongst the urban Hausa communities and exercising 
influence with the Hausa rulers, at the same time retained links with their 
kinsmen, the Fulani pastoralists, and maintained their knowledge of the 


1‘ Arabic documents of Northern Nigeria’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, XX11, 2, 1959, 326. cf. W. E. N. Kensdale, ‘ Field notes on the Arabic literature of 
the Western Sudan: Shehu Usuman dan Fodio’, Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1955, 164, n. 4: ‘All efforts to trace the originals have been unsuccessful.’ 

2 The golden trade of the Moors, Oxford 1958, 225-32. 
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Fulani language. They were also enabled by the means and leisure which 
they had achieved to occupy themselves with matters of Arabic literature 
and of Muslim religious scholarship. 

It was not the only achievement of Usuman to lead the movement of 
militant political and religious reform known as the jihad, which brought 
the majority of the Hausa Emirates under the control of his followers. 
Usuman, in association with his relatives and disciples, also initiated an 
important literary movement. Their large production of books and 
pamphlets, mainly in Arabic? was concerned with social, legal and 
religious questions, and constitutes a veritable renaissance of local Arabic 
learning. 

Texts and translations of several Arabic works by Usuman are now 
available in printed form.* The larger proportion of his extant writings 
still circulates only in manuscript. There is reason to suppose that many 
of the Arabic prose writings of the Shehu date from after his declaration of 
the jihad or Holy War; and after the conferment upon him by his followers 
of the time-honoured title Amir al-mu’minin ‘Commander of the Faithful’. 
There are in circulation also a large number of poems attributed to 
Usuman in Arabic, Hausa, and also in the Fulani language. It is alleged 
that there are current in manuscript, and also ina lively oral tradition, some 
700 of such poems, but their systematic collection is still only in an early 
stage.5 A proportion at least of the poems are likely to have been com- 
posed before the emergence of Usuman as a political leader. So far as the 


prose works are concerned, it will be seen that a certain amount of material 
is accessible for comparison with the present text, though perhaps not 
enough to be fully representative. 

The document currently under examination forms part of a collection 
made in Nigeria by the late Sir Richmond Palmer, and acquired not long 
ago from his heirs by the Nigerian Department of Antiquities, on whose 


3 Hausa versions of many of the works best known in Arabic have been found in 
circulation. Whether the Hausa texts originate with the author, or were subsequently 
prepared, is not yet established. For specific compositions in Hausa and Fulani, see 

« below. 

4 The Tanbih al-ikhwan ald ahwal ard al-stidan was translated by H. R. Palmer as ‘An 
early Fulani conception of Islam’, Journal of the African Society, x11, 1913-14, 407-14; 
XIV, 1914-15, 53-9; the Nur al-albab (a description of typically non-Muslim religious 
practices not without ethnographic interest), by Ismail Hamet, Revue Africaine, x1, 1897 
297-320; XLII, 1898, 58-70. 

Most recently and systematically, the ‘Kitab al-farq: a work on the Habe Kingdoms 
attributed to ‘Uthman dan Fodio’ was published by M. Hiskett, BSOAS, xx111, 1960, 
558-73. 

5 It seems worth noting the first lines of two of Usuman’s Fulani poems which have 
passed through the writer’s hands during recent microfilm operations: 

(a) Miduwet Allah shenido batina zahiri 
Jatew iki ’am yuminadu Abdulqadiri 
(b) Nget Allah shenido mando nulnudiibé 
Burnado mangu tangéfi kanda yaribe 
I understand that my colleague Dr D. W. Arnott has collected a more considerable list 
of these Fulani poems. 
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Plate I. |The manuscript of the Wathigat ahl al-stidan (1) 
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Plate II. The manuscript of the Wathigat ahl al-stidan (2) 
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Plate III. The manuscript of the Watlitgat ahl al-stidan (3) 
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behalf this study is undertaken. I believe the marginal endorsements in 
English upon the document to be in the writing of Sir Richard. The full 
title of the composition would appear to be Wathigat ahl al-siidan, wa man 
sha@ Allah min al-ikhwan.® The text occupies both sides of two folios of 
relatively small format (84 in. x 6? in). and there are significant indica- 
tions that these pages are of a respectable age (see Plates I-IV). The close 
spacing of the text, the brittleness and texture of the paper, together with 
watermarks of the well-known ‘three moons’ type,’ are pointers in this 
direction. More decisive is that fact that this is one of the occasions—rare 
so far as Nigerian manuscripts are concerned—upon which the copyist 
has signed his name, which turns out to be that of an identifiable person. 
He names himself ‘Muhammad Sa‘i’,® son of the Emir of Daura Ishaq’, 
and was therefore a scion of the former Fulani ruling house at Daura. The 
Emirate at Daura is no longer in this family, and the list of its members is 
not given in the usual works of reference.® I am none the less satisfied that 
the Ishaq in question will have been the ‘flagbearer’!° and first Fulani 
Emir, who established his government by the capture of Daura in 1807. 
Concerning Muhammad Sa‘i, the son of the Emir, there seems to be no 
external written evidence, but his floruit is hardly likely to have been later 
than 1850. We can thus say with reasonable confidence that our copyist 
was only a single generation removed from the protagonists of the Fulani 
jihad. He would thus have been in a position to have access to an original 
of the Wathigat ahl al-stidan, of which his father was in all probability an 
official recipient. 

It is not the place here to discuss at large the somewhat neglected 
question of the palaeography of Nigerian Arabic manuscripts. In another 
context the writer hopes eventually to show that the autographs cf the 
leaders of the jihad—still with the exception of the Shehu’s own—can 
with some confidence be recognized. They are written in an elegant form 
of naskh, but slightly modified to accord, as do almost all Nigerian manu- 
scripts, with the Maghribi writing conventions. The present document, 
however, is in a decidedly more angular script, tending towards the rather 


° The translation of this title will be given on p. 241. 

7 This paper appears to have been made in Northern Italy, near Venice, and mainly 
perhaps at the town of Pordenone by the firm of Andrea Galvani, for export to the Otto- 
man Empire, especially during the seventeenth century, cf. BSOAS, xxu, 2, 1959, 
927, 11.2. 

8 In Fulani usage the title Sa‘z designates the official charged with the collection of the 
jangali ‘cattle-tax’, and the supervision of relations with the nomadic Fulani. See now 
Michael G. Smith, Government in Zazzau, 1960, 93. In origin the word is Arabic, meaning 
‘messenger’, and still in common use in that sense at Aden, as I learn from my colleague, 
Mr Norris. 

® I am obliged to the Madawaiki of Daura for the following list of this dynasty for the 
period from 1807 to recent times: ; 

(1) Ishaq. (2) Yusuf. (3) Muhammad. (4) Zubair. (5) Muhammad Bello. (6) Muhammad 
Altine (a Fulani sobriquet signifying ‘born on a Monday’). (7) Muhammad Maigardo— 
the last reigning Emir. [(8) Benfirana Safiji. (9) Magajiya Marnai.] 

10 The commander of Usuman’s supporters in the campaign against each of the Hausa 
Cities was invested with a flag, whence the term ‘flagbearer’ for these dynastic founders. 
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the angular script reflects the influence of the Bornu scribal tradition, 
perhaps exercised through Kano. If in the rather close spacing of the text 
(15-17 lines per page) our copyist follows the precedent of his illustrious 
elders, Abdallahi the brother of ‘Uthman, and Muhammad Bello his son, 


awkward Ajami1 style which prevailed in much of Nigeria in the late | 
nineteenth century. At this earlier date one may surmise that the use of 


@ 


both noted scholars, in other respects his proficiency as a scribe falls short 


of theirs. At the same time, despite this lack of calligraphic virtuosity, it | 
will be observed that his text is clear, free from errors, and correctly [ 


vowelled. We may assume, as might be expected, that the copyist was a 
competent Arabist. 


ee ee 


There is, indeed, in the Palmer collection, another manuscript copied | 
by this same Muhammad Sai. It is an exemplar of a well-known work by | 
Muhammad Bello, Raf* al-ishtabah.'* 'The identity of the hands is recog- 


nizable enough, and is confirmed by the signature in the colophon of the | 


latter text. In the Raf* al-ishtabah, however, the scribe’s father, the Emir | 


Ishaq, is not identified as the Emir of Daura. This decisive identification 


depends on the Wathigat ahl al-siidan, from which it can be deduced that 


the Palmer Raf* al-ishtabah is likely to be an authoritative manuscript. 


The identity of the scribe may in itself be an adequate guarantee of the F 
authenticity of the Wathigqat ahl al-siidan. The question is one which [ 
should not be too lightly dismissed, and it is worth examining internal and [ 


external evidence. As for the former, the style will be seen to correspond 


with the expected mannerisms of Usuman dan Fodio. The wording is | 


clear, terse, and authoritative, if sometimes a little abrupt. Any difficulties 
arise from the studied brevity, not, as with the writing of Muhammad 
Bello, from an administrator’s addiction to officialese. I have elsewhere 


remarked on the significance of the opening invocations as indications of fF) 
authorship in official letters,1* although that of the Wathiga is not the one | 
by which, according to Muhammad Bello, the compositions of Usuman } 


were best known at a later date.14 It coincides closely, however, with an 
opening formula used by the Shehu’s brother and Waziri, Abdullahi, in a 
work entitled Jdha’ al-nusiikh, the text of which has lately been made 
available by Mr Hiskett.15 It would be going too far to deduce (what in 
itself would not be unlikely) that Abdullahi had a hand in drafting the 
Wathiga. Other devices appearing here are familiar from other works of 
the Shehu, and with slight differences of phrasing are found also in 
writings of Muhammad Bello; for example, the use of the conventional 


11] accept, perhaps in a slightly restricted sense, the term Ajami adopted by Hiskett, 
‘Material relating to the state of learning among the Fulani’, BSOAS, x1x, 1957, 550. 

12. W. E. N. Kensdale, ‘Field notes on the Arabic literatures of the Western Sudan: 
Muhammadu Bello’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1958, 56, no. 38. 

13 BSOAS, xxul, 1959, 341. 

14 Muhammad Bello, Infaq al-maisir (ed. Whitting), p. 48 (=Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto 
Fulani, p. 28). 


15 ‘Material relating to the state of learning . . .’, BSOAS, x1x, 1957, 551. 
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1e late |) phrase wa billah al-taufig ‘and success comes of God’, to mark the tran- 
use of §) sition to a new paragraph. 

dition, | Deductions from the subject matter are best left until after perusal of 
1e text | the text. So far as external evidence is concerned, a point in favour of our 
strious |) Wathiga appears in Mr Charles Smith’s recent study of manuscript 
is son, |, material in a Paris collection.1® In this collection he reports the existence 
short | of two manuscripts ‘from Say or Sinder’, which their title suggests 
sity, it } would be identical with the Palmer Wathiga. These are described 
rrectly |) as modern transcripts, and may be of limited authority in themselves, but 
was a} seem to have been taken as authentic in the area where they were found. 
They provide evidence of a wide distribution of this document, a circum- 
sopied | stance appropriate enough if it is assumed to be genuine. 

ork by | This question of distribution leads one to inquire by what physical 
recog- |) means copies of such a manifesto would have been produced and circulated. 
of the | Would many exemplars have been prepared, perhaps by dictation to a 
: Emir | number of scribes, or would distribution have commenced with one, or 
cation | at most a few, copies in the holograph of the Shehu or his Waziri? Too 
d that f little is yet known of the chancery practice at this time to permit a definite 
ipt. reply. It need hardly be doubted, however, that a document of this nature 
of the |) would have been read to their congregations at the Friday prayers by the 
which | Muslim rulers to whom it was sent. 


Tet een Ee 


al and | . 

spond TRANSLATION 

ling is 

culties In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. May God bless our 


mmad | master Muhammad, with his family and his companions, and welcome [them] 
where f) with greetings. 

ons of | Praise be to God who has bestowed upon us his dispensation of Islam, and 
he one | guided us by our lord and master Muhammad, on whom from God the Exalted 
suman | be most gracious blessings and noble salutation. 

ith an | After which, this is a dispatch from Ibn Fadi, the Commander of the Faithful, 
_ ‘Uthmian, to all the folk of the Sudan, and to whomso God wills of the brethren 


i, ina f . tp tg 
made | 1" the (Hausa) States; it is a dispatch advantageous in the present times. Thus 
ian tel speak I, and success comes of God. 
~ in Know then, my Brethren: 
= of (i) That the commanding of righteousness is obligatory by assent (literally 
hn, tn ‘according to the ijma‘’1"); 
er | (ii) And that the prohibition of evil is obligatory by assent; 
aes (iii) And that Flight (al-hijra) from the land of the heathen is obligatory by 
; assent ; 
weg (iv) And that the befriending of the Faithful is obligatory by assent; 
Sudan: 16 “Source material for the history of the Western Sudan’, Journal of the Historical 


Society of Nigeria, 1, 3, December 1958, 246. Mr Smith, who had occasion to peruse a 
draft of this article in 1959, kindly pointed out several omissions in the transcript of the 
 Sokoto | Arabic text, and has made a number of suggestions elsewhere. 

17 The Muslim legal concept of ijma‘ may be defined as the unanimous agreement of 
those qualified in the law. It forms one of the sources of Muslim legislation. 
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by assent; 


And that obedience to him and to all his deputies is obligatory by 


assent; 
And that the waging of Holy War (al-jihdd) is obligatory by assent; 
And that the appointment of Emirs in the States is obligatory by 
assent; 

And that the appointment of judges is obligatory by assent; 

And that their enforcement of the divine laws (ahkdm al-shar‘) is 
obligatory by assent; 

And that by assent the status of a town is the status of its ruler: if he be 
Muslim, the town belongs to Islam; but if he be heathen the town is a 
town of heathendom from which Flight is obligatory; 

And that to make war upon the heathen king who will not say ‘There 
is no God but Allah’ is obligatory by assent, and that to take the 
government from him is obligatory by assent; 

And that to make war upon the heathen king who does not say ‘There 
is no God but Allah’ on account of the custom of his town (bi-sababi 
‘urfi’l-baladi), and who makes no profession of Islam, is (also) obligatory 
by assent; and that to take the government from him is obligatory by 
assent ; 

And that to make war upon the king who is an apostate (al-malik 
al-murtaddu), and who has abandoned the religion of Islam for the 
religion of heathendom is obligatory by assent, and that to take the 
government from him is obligatory by assent; 

And that to make war against the king who is an apostate—who has not 
abandoned the religion of Islam as far as the profession of it is concerned, 
but who mingles the observances of Islam with the observances of 
heathendom, like the kings of Hausaland for the most part—is (also) 
obligatory by assent, and that to take the government from him is 
obligatory by assent; 

And that ‘to make war upon backsliding Muslims (al-muhammalin min 
al-muslimin) who do not own allegiance to any of the Emirs of the 
Faithful is obligatory by assent, if they be summoned to give allegiance 
and they refuse, until they enter into allegiance; 

And that the anathematizing of Muslims on a pretext of heretical 
observances is unlawful by assent; 

And that the anathematizing of Muslims for disobedience (takfir 
al-muslimin bi ’l-mu‘dasi) is unlawful by assent; 

And that residence in enemy territory (fi bildd al-harb) is unlawful by 
assent ; 

And that refusal to give allegiance to the Commander of the Faithful 
and to his deputies is unlawful by assent; 

And that to make war upon the Muslims who are residing in Muslim 
territory is unlawful by assent, and that wrongfully to devour their 
property is unlawful by assent; 

And that to enslave the freeborn amongst the Muslims is unlawful by 
assent, whether they reside in the territory of Islam, or in enemy 
territory ; 


And that the appointment of the Commander of the Faithful is obligatory 
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(xxiii) And that to make war upon the heathen to whom peace has been 
granted (al-kuffar ahl al-dmdn) is unlawful by assent; wrongfully to 
devour their property is unlawful by assent, and to enslave them is 
unlawful by assent; 

(xxiv) And that to make war upon the congregation of the apostates (jumd* at 
al-murtaddin) is obligatory by assent, and that their property is booty 
(fai’un), and that in the matter of their enslavement there are two 
opinions, the widespread one being its prohibition, and the other that 
the perpetrator of this act does not disobey (the law) if he is following 
an authority which asserts its lawfulness; 

(xxv) And that to make war on the congregation of the warmongers (jumd‘ at 
al-muharibin) is obligatory by assent, and that their property is booty, 
and that their enslavement is unlawful by assent; 

(xxvi) And that to make war upon the oppressors (al-bughdt) is obligatory by 
assent, and that wrongfully to devour their property is unlawful by 
assent, for ‘Use is made of their armour against them, and afterwards 
it is returned to them”!®; and their enslavement is unlawful by assent; 

(xxvii) And that in the matter of the property of Muslims who reside in enemy 
territory there are two opinions, the sound one being that (its seizure) 
is permitted. 


Here concludes the Dispatch to the folk of the Sudan and to whomso 
Allah wills amongst the Brethren; with praise to the Bountiful King,® and 
in prayer and salutation for the Purified One” of the offspring of ‘Adnan, 
and for his family and his companions, and all men of true religion. 
Praise be to God, Lord of the Worlds. 

[Colophon] The copyist was Muhammad Sa‘i, son of the Emir of Daura 
Ishaq. He finished it with praise to God, and the excellence of His 
assistance. 


That the text of the foregoing document has a large measure of agree- 
ment with well-known points in the teaching of the Shehu is everywhere 
manifest. Thus the phrase ‘The commanding of righteousness, and the 
prohibition of evil’, though no doubt traditional amongst Muslim religious 
leaders of several generations,?! was none the less a prominent feature in 
the ideology of Usuman and his followers.?* Prohibitions on the enslave- 
ment of persons who, though lapsed, had once achieved the status of 
Muslims, are voiced in the Nir al-albab.** The criterion expressed in 
paragraph (xi) of the Wathiga, that the status of a community is deter- 
mined by that of its ruler, is found also in the Tanbih al-tkhwan.*4 The 


18 The words have the appearance of a quotation, but the source has not been traced. 

19 i.e. God. 20 i.e. the Prophet, Muhammad. 

21 e.g. of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili, to judge from Ahmad Baba, 
Nayl al-ibtihaj, Cairo 1351, 331. It was no doubt from Maghili that Usuman derived the 
phrase. 

22 cf. Abdullahi, Tazyin al-waragdt apud M. Hiskett, ‘ Material relating to the state of 
learning . . .’, BSOAS, x1x, 1957, 576. 


23 See n. 4, above. 24 See n. 4, above. 
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doctrine of paragraph (xviii), that mere disobedience does not give grounds 
for the treatment of Muslims as kdfirs (infidels), though not supported by 
all authorities, was maintained by Usuman in opposition to the opinion of 
his own teacher, Shaykh Jibril, in a pamphlet entitled Shifa al-ghalil fima 


ushki min kilam shaykhi shuyikhina jibril.*® There is some evidence that 
later in his life the Shehu was led to modify this teaching, a development 
which is only indirectly relevant to the present context. Taken as a whole 
therefore, there seems every reason to conclude that the Wathigat ahl 
al-sidan contains a summary statement of the chief pronouncements and 
teachings of Shaykh Uthman at a period early in his career. 

It remains to consider what indications may be present to fix the date 
of issue of this letter. Unhappily it is the usual practice for Arabic docu- 
ments from the Sudan zone not to bear an explicit date, and our present 
text does not depart from this habitual reticence. It contains no mention 
of a specific person, place, or situation, being couched in the entirely 
general terms of a legal ruling, or a moral exhortation. Yet every paragraph 
is vibrant with an atmosphere of social and political crisis. It is hard to 
doubt that this crisis was in fact the moment when, after his election as 
Amir al-mu’minin, the Shehu launched his sacred war against the rulers of 
the Hausa States. Many of the situations considered in the document 
could not, in fact, have claimed more than academic interest long before 
that critical moment. Nor would they have commanded the same vital 
urgency long after the paramountcy of the Shehu was generally recognized. 

In this context it would appear that paragraphs (xvii) and (xviii) relating 
to ‘the anathematizing of the Muslims’ (takfir al-muslimin) are likely to 
relate to forms of counter-propaganda launched against the Shehu by his 
opponents to lend religious sanction to their resistance. Even so, the exact 
relevance of some of the situations discussed in this text may not become 
clear until the history of the early days of the Fulani jihd@d are more widely 
known. Our document conveys the impression that the opponents of the 
jihad, whose attitudes are less fully treated in the surviving literature than 
are those of the followers of the Shehu, were described by him according 

‘to a clear-cut terminology. The following classes are mentioned: 


kafir, kufara@’ ‘heathens’ 


murtaddin ‘apostates’ 

muhammalin ‘backsliders’ 

muharibiin ‘warmongers’, ‘trouble-makers’ 
bughat ‘oppressors’ 


For the treatment of each of these intransigent groups different principles 
are laid down. The precise significance of each category in the early events 


25 Unpublished. I have used two manuscripts of this work in the Palmer Collection 
at Jos. The item is listed by W. E. N. Kensdale, ‘ Field notes on the Arabic Literature of 
the Western Sudan: Shehu Usumanu dan Fodio’, JRAS, 1955, 167, no. 49, with a minor 
variant of the title. 
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of the jthdad is not at present clear, but the progress of research on the 
sources for the period may well elucidate some of these references, which 
it is hard to believe can be purely abstract and theoretical. 

The final conclusion of this short study is to some extent conjectural, 
but consistent, in the writer’s belief, with what is known of the history of 
the period. This open letter, concisely stating the salient points of the 
Shehu’s teaching, his grievances against his opponents, and his general 
ideological position, is known to have received a wide distribution. It is 
likely to be no other than the document by which, when tension between 
his own party and that of the Hausa rulers had reached an intolerable 
point, Usuman simultaneously presented his apologia, and announced his 
declaration of war?® against his opponents. Nor was this war to be con- 
fined to his home state of Gobir, but, as our text clearly shows, was to 
extend throughout the length and breadth of the ‘Sudan’. Yet none the 
less at that moment of intense strain the Shehu, in the true spirit of Islam, 
did not omit to caution his followers against being led away by zeal or 
private motives to commit excesses which the law of Islam could never be 
interpreted to sanction. The Wathigat ahl al-siidan is thus, in the present 
writer’s opinion, a document of definite historical significance. 


26 No less than war can be implied by the words (para. xiii) ‘to take the government 
from him is obligatory by assent’. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND 
THE ‘ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES’ 


By J. R. HOOKER 


HoIsTING the banner of St George on the mountains of Rasselas seemed 
a good thing to most of Disraeli’s countrymen in the spring of 1868. A 
British consul, a special agent of the Bombay government’s Aden establish- 
ment, and a number of laymen and missionaries, among them British 
subjects, were rescued from a mountain prison, and Theodore, the 
apparently mad ruler of Abyssinia (as Ethiopia was then known), committed 
suicide. All this for a cost of something like £9,000,000. And, having 
marched his men to the top of the hill, Sir Robert Napier (soon to become 
Baron Napier of Magdala) marched them down again. Abyssinia remained 
chaotic but free, and British relations with it returned to normal, that is to 
say the Foreign Office ceased to regard it except under compulsion. 

But how had all this come about? A consulate had been established at 
Massawa in 1848. The first consul, Walter Chichele Plowden, cultivated 
Ras Ali of Beghemeder, one of the most important feudatories of the unruly 
kingdom, and so, partly by chance, perhaps more by inclination, became 
involved in politics rather than with commerce. As a political agent, 
Plowden was valuable; as a writer of travel literature he was engaging and 
intelligent; but as a consul he was useless, his commercial reports being 
limited to three in 1852. He was never at his post after 1855, spending his 
time instead at the court of Ali’s son-in-law and destroyer, Kassa. Kassa 
claimed to be that Theodore who, according to prophesy, would in- 
augurate the peaceful millennium. Between 1852 and 1855 he overthrew 
the rulers of Tigre and Shoa, forced Sahela Dengel, the last puppet 
emperor, off his throne, secured the approval of the church, and was 
crowned Theodore II. Plowden’s relations with Theodore were awkward, 
for the emperor distrusted those who had been close to his father-in-law. 
Indeed, Theodore soon demonstrated an intense suspicion of all ‘Franks’, 
as well as an obsessive desire to restore the fortunes of the Solomonic 
empire. 

In 1860, while on his way to Massawa, where he hoped to mend a broken 
leg, Plowden was killed by one of the ubiquitous rebel captains.1 Word of 
his death reached the Foreign Office on 11 May. Captain Charles Duncan 
Cameron was appointed his successor in the next month. Cameron, who 
was recalled from the consulate at Poti on the Black Sea, had fought in 


1 Walter Plowden, Travels in Abyssinia and the Galla Country, ed. Trevor Plowden 
(London, 1868); Foreign Office (F.O.) 1/11, 9 January 1860; F.O. Confidential Print 
401/1, January 1868; F.O.1/12, May 1862. All files are from the Public Record Office. 
No pagination. 
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South Africa and served in liaison with the Turks during the Crimean 
war. Earl Russell instructed him to obtain political information but not to 
meddle with internal matters. Policy towards Abyssinia was not explained 
to the new consul, for lack of current information. 

Cameron finally left England in November 1861 and relieved acting 
consul Barroni at Massawa on 10 February 1862. The new consul carried a 
rifle and matched pistols for the king and a letter of greetings from Russell 
on behalf of Queen Victoria. This, as well as all subsequent letters to 
Theodore, bore a strong resemblance to one later addressed to the ruler of 
the Matabele, which Philip Mason has remarked ‘was dignified but had a 
touch of the nursery about it’.? 

On 31 October, Cameron wrote that he had discussed a new treaty and 
an exchange of representatives with the king. Theodore had introduced his 
favourite topic, a military alliance aimed at Egypt (an ambition which 
Cameron deprecated), and had handed the consul a letter from Victoria 
which viewed Turkish (i.e. Egyptian) expansion with alarm, and re- 
quested British protection for Abyssinian ambassadors ‘everywhere on the 
road’, (i.e. through Turkish territory). The border clashes which passed 
for intercourse between Abyssinia and the Ottoman pashaliks meant that 
progress down the Nile valley was difficult, and to reach the Red Sea one 
had to cross a strip seventy to one hundred miles wide governed by the 
naib of Arkeeko, who held office from the Turks. Turkey itself claimed the 
port of Massawa, though Plowden once described her activity there as a 
blockade rather than a government. 

Cameron was instructed to take this letter to Massawa and return with 
an answer as soon as possible. If London approved the king’s project, 
Cameron would lead an Abyssinian embassy to England. Other messengers 
took similar messages to the rulers of France, Russia and the Germanies.® 

Cameron, however, did not share the king’s sense of urgency, though he 
was in sympathy with his objectives. The consul suggested that he might 
investigate alleged troop movements along the Sudanese frontier before 
turning back to the coast. Theodore was lukewarm to this idea, but left the 

‘ decision with Cameron, who sent the royal message as an enclosure to his 
dispatch, and himself turned north. 

His thirty-page report, together with Theodore’s letter, reached the 
Foreign Office late on 12 February 1863. It was regarded with appre- 
hension. Lord Russell capped a departmental exchange of views with the 
remark that Cameron ‘should have gone away when the king told him— 


2 Foreign Office List, comp. Edward Hertslet (London, January 1865), 65-6; F.O.1/11, 
2 February, 10 July, 16 and 18 November 1860; Add. MSS 38, 991, f. 147. All MSS 
are from the additional series in the British Museum and unless otherwise described are 
the Austen Layard papers. 

§ F.0.1/13, 31 October 1862 (received 12 February 1863). Theodore had spoken of an 
embassy since 1855. Before Cameron left London in 1861, the king raised the topic again, 
but his letter to the acting consul was lost at the F.O. See F.O.1/11, received 14 November 
1861. 
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but he must keep us informed about the French proceedings’. No notice 
was taken, except to order the consul back to Massawa. Early in May, i.e. 
two weeks after Cameron was ordered to the coast and three months after 
his worrisome dispatch had arrived in London, a copy was sent to the 
India Office for information. Enclosed was the original of Theodore’s 
letter to Victoria. Nothing seems to have been done with it at the Foreign 
Office. 

Early in 1863, then, Cameron was on the Sudanese border. Here he 
attempted to settle disputes reaching back to 1854, believing it was his 
duty to protect the inhabitants of a border province, Bogos, as had Plowden 
before him. On 20 May, Cameron informed the consul-general in 
Alexandria, Robert Colquhoun, that he was returning to Abyssinia from 
the Sudan, having warned the local pasha that Bogos was under British 
protection. He also sent his unofficial aide, Mr Charles Speedy, formerly 
of the Indian army but now a professional hunter, among the border 
tribesmen, on the assumption that these unruly but sturdy fellows might 
prove useful in curbing the slave trade. 

The Foreign Office learned of its vigorous agent’s activities in late 
August. Russell notified Cameron that ‘HMG do not approve your pro- 
ceedings in Abyssinia, nor your suggestions founded upon them’. Once 
more-he was ordered back to Massawa.® 

In September, Colquhoun heard that Theodore had imprisoned a 
French envoy. The consul general thought it ‘strange that Captain Cameron 
makes no mention of this’. Next month the rumour was confirmed in a 
missionary’s letter. This information was passed to the French am- 
bassador in London, who had requested British good offices on 7 October. 
Cameron was instructed to make representations on the Frenchman’s 
behalf.® 

A hint of further trouble reached the Foreign Office on 7 January 1864. 
An interested citizen wondered whether there was anything in a Paris news 
report that Cameron was in prison, while the Frenchman, Lejean, had been 
expelled from Abyssinia? He was told no, and so matters stood until March, 
when Petherick, the British consul at Khartoum, reported the story of a 
German missionary named Haussmann. According to Haussmann, the 
Reverend Henry Stern of the Society for the Conversion of the Jews had 
been whipped and chained at Theodore’s order. Cameron’s protest had en- 
raged the king. Stern’s papers and those of an associate, Rosenthal, had 
been examined, and certain remarks about the king’s lowly origin had been 
found in Stern’s book, Wanderings amongst the Falashas. In consequence, 
on 21 November, all Europeans had been chained, though with the 
exception of Stern and Rosenthal they were unbound the next day. During 


4 F.0.1/13, 9-11 March, 22 April and 11 May 1863. 

5 F.0.1/13, 20 May (received 28 August) and 8 September 1863. Cameron also was 
told to stop sprinkling his despatches with the words ‘envoy’ and ‘mission’. 

§ F.0.1/13, 30 September (received 15 October) 1863. 
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this outburst, Cameron had received the answer to his dispatch containing 
Theodore’s letter. As will be recalled, the Foreign Office had not referred 
to the royal missive, but merely ordered Cameron back to Massawa. 
Haussmann thought Theodore seemed indifferent, not insulted. When the 
missionary left the court on 26 November, the king forbade the other 
Europeans to communicate with Europe.’ 

Petherick had volunteered to enter Abyssinia, but Colquhoun suggested 
that Aden could send someone sooner. This was doubtful, but on g March 
Russell advised Colquhoun to get in touch with Lt-Colonel Sir W. L. 
Merewether in Aden: 


Although I can only instruct you to demand as of right the release of British 
subjects, yet the Resident of Aden should use his best exertions to induce the 
king to set at liberty any other Europeans who may be detained in his dominion 
against their will. 


Merewether agreed to try, though he grumbled about the lack of transport 
since the dissolution of the Indian navy. 

On 7 May, the Foreign Office received a note from Cameron to Mere- 
wether’s predecessor Speedy. It contained a curious phrase: ‘no release 
until civil answer to king’s letter arrives’. Merewether said in his covering 
letter that he was ‘not aware what letter Captain Cameron refers to in his 
note to Mr Speedy; perhaps king Theodore has written to you’. The 
colonel’s puzzlement was shared at the Foreign Office. Cameron had asked 
that his note be passed on to Mrs Charlotte Stern, the missionary’s wife. 
On 14 May, she also called attention to Cameron’s comment. Russell 
ordered a search, and on the 18th Theodore’s letter was found, only recently 
returned without comment by the India Office.® 

In the midst of these difficulties, the Reverend George Percy Badger 
called on Assistant Under-Secretary James Murray. Badger had a wide 
experience in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf and was a considerable scholar. 
He had never thought much of Cameron and he suspected the consul was 
in trouble over a woman, not a letter. The only way out of the mess was for 
some person of consequence to arrive at Massawa in a ship of war with a 
letter in Amharic for Theodore. Under-Secretary Austen Henry Layard 
agreed with Badger’s choice of Hormuzd Rassam, Merewether’s assistant 
at Aden. Lord Russell had reservations. Still, Rassam came highly recom- 
mended, for despite his name he was a Christian, and had been educated at 
Oxford with Layard’s help, was related to Badger by marriage, and had a 
brother who was vice-consul at Mosul. Rassam had helped Layard at 
Nineveh and later directed the excavations for the British Museum. On 11 
June, Russell accepted the proposal and the India Office was requested to 

7 F.0.1/14, 24 February (received 8 March) 1864. 

8 F.0.1/14, 7, 11 and 14 May 1864. The F.O. denied the later allegation that Theodore’s 


letter had been withheld from Russell. See Sanderson’s memo, F.O.401/2, Confidential 
Print, December 1867. 
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lend its servant, which was agreed to, providing funds came from the 
Foreign Office.® 

On the 16th, Russell instructed Colquhoun to have Victoria’s reply 
translated into Amharic, also to get letters of appeal from the Coptic 
patriarch in Egypt, these to be addressed to Theodore and the abuna, or 
head of the Abyssinian church.?° 

Rassam and a medical officer, Dr Henry Blanc, reached Massawa on 
23 July. Rassam was free to send the letter or deliver it himself. He chose 
the former course. Hearing nothing, on 17 October he sent the king a 
second letter, but at year’s end the royal silence persisted. Stories circulated 
freely, mainly to the effect that Rassam’s messengers had been chained and 
that it would be mad for the envoy to venture inland.14 

In February 1865, some interesting news arrived from Alexandria. 
Colquhoun said a priest had come out of Abyssinia with the assurance that 
Theodore would release the captives if the abuna could guarantee him 
against reprisals. Russell immediately told Colquhoun that he might assure 
the priest about English intentions. The British Government had no wish 
for further dealings with Theodore, once the prisoners were away. Layard 
was sceptical of the priest’s tale, suspecting that Colquhoun had been taken 
in by an agent provocateur. Rassam agreed. How could it be true that the 
abuna’s word meant so much to Theodore, when the abuna too was in one 
of the king’s dungeons ?!? 

Rassam began to feel misunderstood. Even his friends lost heart, the 
former Resident of Aden, Brigadier Coghlan, writing that if the Gondar 
weather were not so mild, the prisoners ‘would all die off and thus solve 
the difficulty’. Badger wrote that an embassy to Theodore was being con- 
sidered, and that Coghlan and he were willing to make such a journey. 
This was acceptable to Rassam, providing that the captives first were freed. 
It was no good, however, trying to convince him that the Goghlan-Badger 
proposals did not imply a loss of confidence in himself. This was not yet 
true, but as Russell was reduced to saying ‘we must let matters take their 
course’, he could not avoid listening to anyone who professed to have ideas. 

The Foreign Secretary even examined the latest effusion of Dr Charles 
Tilstone Beke, a pamphlet called ‘The British Captives in Abyssinia’. 
Beke. was a facile polemicist, a reputable geographer and explorer, and a 
great hater of those officials who had anything to do with East Africa. 
Earlier, some of his writings on the commercial possibilities of the Red Sea 
area had been sent to Cameron for comment. Now Beke volunteered for 
Abyssinian service, without success. 


® F.0.1/14, 6, 9 and 11 June 1864. For Rassam see Foreign Office List (March 1868) 
150; Add. MSS 39, 114, ff. 158-9; and the anonymous review (probably by the Rev. G. P. 
Badger) of Rassam’s Narrative of the British Mission to Theodore, King of Abyssinia (2 
vols, London, 1869) in the Quarterly Review (April 1869), 299-327. 

10 F.0.1/14, 16 June 1864. 

11 F.0.1/14, 19 August (received 30 September) and 29 December 1864. 

12 F.0.1/15, 23 February 1865; Add. MSS 309, 113, ff. 345-6; Add. MSS 39, 114, ff. 
149-57. 
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But, no matter which way he turned, Russell could not avoid feeling that 
‘the offence was in not sending an answer to the king’s letter, & that was our 
mistake at the Foreign Office’. Rassam did not agree, for he had come to 
believe that the king feared British and French expansion more than he 
worried about the letter. If any petty thing triggered Theodore’s anger, it 
was Stern’s book.}* 

In any case, Russell’s mood was transient. Murray voiced the new 
orthodoxy on 3 April, emphasizing Cameron’s rash, unauthorized ‘medd- 
ling’. That there was some disagreement with Murray’s minute, is 
indicated by the librarian Edward Hertslet’s mitigating annotation of one 
copy.*4 

To speculate on Theodore’s state of mind at this stage is interesting if 
unprofitable. It may be that Cameron was imprisoned while Theodore 
was in a temper and that royal pride forbade the revocation of so drastic 
an act. Certainly Theodore resented the unsympathetic, or at least in- 
different, attitude of Britain, a Christian nation, towards his territorial 
ambitions. Where was an answer to his letter? Where was material aid? 
Moreover, what had Cameron to do with the Sudan? 

Meanwhile, in England, press agitation continued. Beke had hinted that 
his appointment could forestall a parliamentary inquiry; now it seemed too 
late. What was so infuriating was the continuing leakage of information, 
especially since Theodore was presumed to have access to English news- 
papers. At least, the British Government claimed that disclosures to the 
press, or even parliament, would be dangerous for this reason. Outsiders 
agreed with a correspondent in the Pall Mall Gazette, who wrote that it 
was convenient for the Foreign Office to create a censorship and call it 
protection.!® 

Rassam’s despondency passed in April. He had been joined by an old 
associate, Lt Prideaux, from whom he drew comfort, and he firmly believed 
he would get an answer to his third letter, which had been sent to Theodore 
in March. There was hope that the king’s steward might adopt the captives’ 
cause. More than ever, Rassam felt that Colquhoun had been gulled by the 
priest, and he was sure that the condition precedent to Coghlan’s embassy 
was the release of the prisoners. But nothing happened. Rassam waited, 
arguing in May that Theodore was ashamed to reveal he could not 
guarantee safe passage through his unsettled kingdom.?® 

Rassam may have been convinced, but some were not. Lord Chelmsford 
moved for papers in the House of Lords. Russell was angry and worried. 


13 Add. MSS 309, 113, ff. 72-3, 98-9, 196, 202, 236-7; Add. MSS 38, 991, ff. 45, 73, 80, 
188-91; Add. MSS 39, 114, ff. 149-57. For the origin of Beke’s quarrel with authority, 
see the Beke papers, Add. MSS 30, 354, ff. 86-100. This tells of his contest with the 
court of directors of the East India Company over money Beke claimed for services 
rendered during Captain Harris’ expedition to Shoa in 1841. 

14 F.O.1/15, 3 April 1865. Another copy is among Layard’s papers. Add. MSS 38, 
991, ff. 47-8. 

15 Add. MSS 39, 114, ff. 300-1; Pall Mall Gazette, 1 April 1865. 
16 Add. MSS 309, 115, ff. 335-41; Add. MSS 39, 115, ff. 87-93. 
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He told Layard that Chelmsford ‘will attack us on employing Rassam, & I 
should like to have a good defence’. Beke once again offered to replace 
Rassam, who after all was not even an Englishman. Others held that he was 
not a gentleman either. In the Standard, ‘Vindex’ suggested that the 
Foreign Office was a front for that faction within the Jews Society which 
hated Stern.!” 

Finally, the Foreign Secretary told Layard that he believed he would 
‘accept this offer of Palgrave’s’. They met around 13 June, and on the 17th 
Layard wrote Rassam confidentially to warn him that a competitor was in 
the field, and that he should be ready for recall to Aden. Layard wrote as 
though William Gifford Palgrave were unknown to Rassam, but this cannot 
be, since Rassam had referred to him slightingly in March. His opinion 
was bolstered by Layard’s description. Palgrave had travelled in the Arabian 
interior as a Muslim, and at various times had been in the near east as a 
Jesuit and confidential agent of Napoleon III. However, he was also the 
son of the late Deputy Keeper of the Public Records and was supported 
by the Pall Mall Gazette and opposition members of parliament." 

The more Russell thought about his interview with Palgrave, the more 
impatient he became with Rassam. On 25 June, he suggested Rassam be 
withdrawn; around 13 July, he decided that Palgrave must go to Theodore. 
He could travel to Egypt with Colonel Edward Stanton, who was replacing 
Colquhoun, and then proceed with the terse message: ‘if friendly, we accept 
friendship—if hostile, expect hostility’. 

Layard did his best to persuade Russell that he was mistaken in Palgrave, 
advising him on the 17th that examination of Plowden’s dispatches revealed 
a universal dread of Jesuits in Abyssinia. True, Palgrave had renounced 
membership, but would Theodore believe him? 

On the same day, Palgrave submitted his views of the mission. He 
assumed Rassam would return to Aden, and he wanted credentials from the 
Egyptian viceroy, a letter from Her Majesty’s Government, authority to 
disclaim responsibility for missionaries’ actions, some kind of uniform, and 
at least four guards. Layard forwarded this note to Russell, who quickly 
approved of it and incorporated much of it in Palgrave’s instructions. 
Russell told Layard that he did not wish to risk a large mission such as 
Coghlan had proposed to lead, nor did he want to employ ‘a meddler like 
Dr Beke’, but Rassam simply was not accomplishing anything. Palgrave 
might have no better luck, but at least he could acquaint the king with the 
government’s opinion of his conduct. Russell made one concession, when 
he wrote to Stanton on the 21st. Should Rassam have departed for 
Theodore’s court by the time Palgrave got to Egypt or Massawa, Palgrave 
was to return to Stanton.}® 

During the Palgrave negotiations, Beke announced that he had decided 


17 Add. MSS 38, 991, ff. 198, 218 (clipping). 

18 Add. MSS 39, 115, ff. 501, 367-9. Palgrave has a discreet notice in the DNB. 

19 Add. MSS 38, 991, ff. 258, 277-8, 283-4, 287-8; Add. MSS 39, 116, ff. 40-1, 83-4, 
92-5, 97-105, 109-10; F.O.1/15, 20 and 21 July 1865. 
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to go to Abyssinia privately. He was told that he could not expect govern- 
ment support, and retorted that he was glad he lacked an official connexion. 
It was probably safer. However, the next day he offered to carry secret 
messages. His offer was declined. Before the month was out, friends and 
relatives of the captives informed the Foreign Office that they were going 
to appeal for public donations to send Beke to the rescue. His enemies said 
he solicited this support; Beke maintained he became a champion through 
government default.?° 

Meanwhile, Palgrave quietly left the country and by 6 August was in 
Alexandria. A week later, he left for Cairo, intending to go upstream to 
Matemma, which was only 180 miles from Gondar. Colonel Stanton was 
impressed with Palgrave’s energy. Layard took this to mean that the 
subtle fellow had the consul-general under his thumb.*! 

On 29 August, Layard’s cousin, a lay secretary of the Jews Society, sent 
a second letter alleging that withdrawal of British protection had led to the 
persecution of Abyssinian monks in Jerusalem by both the Turkish govern- 
ment and rival sects. Layard, persuaded that it might be relevant to the 
situation in Abyssinia, gave the letter to Murray, who ordered an investi- 
gation. In the meantime, the British Government continued to blame 
everything on Cameron’s imprudence.?? 

Then, on 5 September, fortunes changed. When deciphered, Stanton’s 
cable read: ‘Rassam just arrived at Suez telegraphs consul Cameron 
released. Will report further after seeing him. Palgrave still at Cairo.’ 

Everyone concluded that Cameron was out or on his way out. This 
happy news was rushed to the press. Russell spoke of liberal rewards. 
Cameron should have Suez, if the incumbent could be pushed to Suakin; 
Palgrave might get Cyprus, at any rate something worth {500; Rassam 
could receive cash. 

But, on g.30 the next evening, Stanton expressed doubt whether Cameron 
could leave the kingdom. The consul-general gathered from Rassam 
that Theodore had invited Rassam to come to court by way of Matemma. 
Rassam was convinced that Palgrave (who intended using the same route) 
would spoil the game, but Stanton disagreed, demanding to know whether 
Palgrave should go and whether Rassam should return to Aden. 

This precipitated a lengthy and heated discussion. Permanent Under- 
Secretary Edward Hammond suggested that Palgrave should be recalled 
before he wrote ‘a book about Lord Russell’s policy in Egypt and the 
Levant’. Russell was not perturbed. Rassam had done nothing till Palgrave 
came along. Besides, Palgrave needed a consulate. So, a compromise was 
reached. On the following day, Stanton was told to ‘keep Rassam and do 
not let Palgrave go’.?3 

20 F.0.1/15, 10, 21 and 22 July 1865; F.O.1/16, 30 July, 12 and 18 August 1865. 

21 Add. MSS 39, 116, ff. 264-5, 320-1, 323; Add. MSS 38, 9509, ff. 132, 141-2, 162. 

22 Add. MSS 309, 116, ff. 456-7. 


23 F.0.1/16, 5, 6 and 7 September 1865; Add. MSS 39, 117, ff. 4-5, 13-14, 34-7, 47-8, 
63-4, 118-19, 122-4; Add. MSS 38, 953, ff. 132-6. 
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On g September, Stanton was told to start Rassam along Palgrave’s 
route. Rassam refused, saying he had to return to Massawa to get his 
communications organized. The Foreign Office agreed to this, and instruc- 
ted Rassam to ask for the release of the missionaries, too. He could promise 
that the British consul in Jerusalem would use his good offices, and that the 
government would try to secure safe passage through Egypt, should 
Theodore still wish to send an embassy to Britain. The Foreign Office also 
gave Rassam permission to repudiate Cameron’s interference in local 
politics.*4 

On the 16th, Rassam’s dispatches finally arrived. Apparently, he had 
received the king’s invitation on 12 August. Theodore’s letter did not 
mention Cameron’s release, but the royal messengers assured Rassam that 
they had seen Cameron’s chains removed. Rassam was undecided. This 
was the unhealthiest season, and earlier Cameron had warned against 
falling into the irrational monarch’s clutches. So Rassam wrote to Theodore 
to say that their meeting must be postponed till a healthier time. Then 
news of Palgrave’s appointment reached Massawa. Rassam told Aden that 
he must go to Egypt to prevent a conflict. On 23 August, HMS Victoria 
anchored at Massawa and, after another period of indecision, Rassam 
travelled by her to Suez, where he wired the news of Cameron’s release. 

Theodore complained to Rassam of Cameron’s sojourn in the Sudan, 
but made it clear that the unanswered letter was the prime grievance. 
Russell insisted the royal note ‘confirms what we all along said’, that 
Cameron’s activities were ‘the real cause of the king’s displeasure’. But it 
did not matter, for Merewether soon reported that Cameron was not un- 
chained. The consul’s servant said that Rassam had been fooled by 
Theodore’s messengers.?5 

At the same time, Beke attracted attention. Layard chided Delane for 
printing ‘that mountebank’s nonsense’ in The Times, evidently because 
some of Beke’s material was uncomfortably accurate. The redoubtable 
doctor sailed in the first week of November. Stanton saw him in Cairo, 
told him that Rassam had gone to Theodore’s court, and begged Beke not 
to press on to Massawa. Beke was undeterred.*¢ 

Parliamentary demands for Abyssinian papers were revived in the new 
year. Layard admitted to Lord Clarendon, the latest Foreign Secretary, 
that both Plowden’s and Cameron’s dispatches showed meddlesome ten- 
dencies ‘and some of our earlier instructions may to a certain extent have 
authorized if not encouraged it’. Clarendon could not see that the budget 
of selected dispatches explained Cameron’s imprisonment, nor was the 
Foreign Secretary clear about Palgrave. Someone was sure to ask why he 
was not used, and if one answered that Rassam must not be put in jeopardy, 
then why was Palgrave sent in the first place? Moreover, Clarendon 
looked like agreeing with Cameron’s brother-in-law, Captain Desborough, 


24 F.0.1/16, 9, 11, 12 and 20 September 1865. 25 F.0.1/16, 16 September 1865. 
26 F.0.1/16, 13 December 1865. 
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who argued that to stop Palgrave, Rassam either fabricated the story of 
Cameron’s release or reported it on flimsy evidence.?? 

In February, the explorer Samuel Baker was sent along to the Foreign 
Office by Murchison of the Royal Geographical Society. Baker explained 
to Layard that Rassam should enter Abyssinia from the northwest, the 
domain of a chieftain friendly with Baker and trusted by Theodore. 
Unfortunately, Baker had made his ideas public. This allowed Layard to 
question his usefulness, on the grounds that Baker’s letter in The Morning 
Post might promote questions in the House and excite Egyptian suspicions, 
since the man in question was a wanted man in the Sudan. However, 
Layard gave the explorer’s suggestions to Rassam. Clarendon agreed that 
Rassam might offer up to £2,000 and try to obtain an Egyptian pardon for 
the chieftain. But, Rassam was not to try rescuing Cameron by force. It 
was too risky.*® 

Very odd people had plans for just this operation. A certain Comte de 
Moynier wished to enlist 100 men for a dash into Abyssinia to free 
Cameron and kidnap the king. He also anticipated official British support 
for his scheme to colonize part of Abyssinia.”® 

On 25 March, Clarendon heard that Beke thought Rassam was ‘virtually 
a prisoner’. The Foreign Secretary suggested that Beke lied, which soon 
seemed probable, for on 6 April, Stanton cabled that the captives had been 
freed in February. This news was released in time for the second edition 
of The Globe. At the month’s end, Stanton was told that Palgrave no longer 
was needed. This did not please Palgrave.®° 

Through the first weeks of May, nothing more was heard, then late on 
the 22nd, a cipher cable arrived from Stanton. Merewether had cabled 
him from Suez, saying that Rassam left Theodore around g April. This, 
too, was released to the press. 

But, the government resigned just as the situation worsened. On 25 
June, a worried Stanton cabled the rumour that Cameron had tried to 
escape during a farewell banquet given by the king, had been recaptured 
and was again in chains. Stanton got this story from someone in the 

. Egyptian Trading Company, whose man in Khartoum had it from a 
correspondent in Matemma. It did not make sense, but the colonel passed 
it on because he was worried at Rassam’s continued silence. Five days 
later, Stanton confirmed part of the tale. Cameron was a prisoner; they 
were all prisoners. A German missionary named Flad was being rushed 
to London with all particulars.*+ 

Flad reported to Clarendon on 10 July. Rassam had been accused of 
spiriting the prisoners away, the basis for this being his decision to send 

27 Add. MSS 38, 992, ff. 158-9 (12 January 1866) and 176-7 (18 January). 

28 Ibid. f. 235 (15 February 1866); Add. MSS 309, 118, ff. 322-3, 346-54, 357-60. 

29 Ibid. ff. 370-1, 441-2. 

30 Add. MSS 38, 992, f. 253; Add. MSS 309, 119, ff. 286-8; Add. MSS 39, 120, ff. 77-8, 


321-2, 475-6; F.O.1/17, 6 and 28 April 1866. 
31 F.0.1/17, 25 and 30 June 1866. 
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them ahead while he bade farewell to Theodore. The king had chosen 
Flad, whose family remained as hostages, to bear letters to England. He 
left on 21 April, bringing a very restrained message from Rassam, who 


| stated that Theodore wanted technical aid and wished Rassam to remain 


awhile longer. Flad assured Layard that the Queen must answer Theodore’s 
letter directly. Contrary to reports from Aden, Flad thought Theodore’s 
deposition unlikely.*? 

The new Foreign Secretary, Lord Stanley, began anew. On the 14th, 
he agreed to see Flad, but about what? He imagined someone, perhaps 
Palgrave, should take gifts to Massawa in exchange for the prisoners. 
After some prodding from Hertslet, Stanley said he would present Flad to 
Queen Victoria at Osborne. Flad seems to have felt that he must be able to 
assure Theodore that he had spoken with the Great Queen.** 

In mid-August it occurred to Merewether, Flad, Baker and Palgrave 
that Rassam might be exchanged for Cameron, but the idea was scouted. 
Apart from the inconvenient fact that both were in Theodore’s grip it 
looked like a retreat from principle.*4 

In September, Aden reported that the prisoners had been sent to the 
mountain fortress of Magdala. This was to be their home until April 1868. 

Merewether’s assistant, Lt Goodfellow, related that Theodore now 
believed a railway was being built in the Sudan for the movement of an 
Anglo-French and Egyptian force to Abyssinia. The king had heard from 
Jerusalem that the invasion would begin when Rassam got away. 

But nothing like a spirit of co-operation prevailed between Britain and 
France. Stanton sent a clipping from a Smyrna paper, delightfully named 


_ L’ Impartial, which purported to reprint a letter published in the Journal de 


Nice. This fabulous document by the Comte de Bisson, identified as ‘the 
founder of the French colony of Abyssinia’, described in detail the 
machinations of the governor of Aden. He gave clandestine support to 
Abyssinian rebels in return for huge concessions, thereby gaining British 
dominance just as France completed the Suez Canal. Bisson drew a lurid 
picture of the cunning ‘commodore Rassam’ and his aide, the ‘English 
bishop’ Stern, and spoke of that other agent, Beke, representative of the 
rich ‘Propaganda Biblique’. How disappointed the count’s readers would 
have been with the Foreign Office’s files.35 

By late September, Merewether and Flad had lost faith in negotiations, 
but Lord Stanley found the Cabinet unwilling to contemplate force. 
Instead, Theodore was chided for ignoring diplomatic immunities. When 
he came to his senses, he would receive the gifts he desired. Flad was back 
at Massawa with a letter in this sense on 29 October. The British Govern- 
ment now banked on Theodore’s cupidity. 


32 F.0.1/17, 10 July 1866; Add. MSS 38, 993, ff. 17-18; Add. MSS 38, 960, ff. 29-31. 
33 F.0.1/17, 14 July 1866; F.O.1/18, 1 August 1866. 

34 Add. MSS 38, 960, ff. 33-4 (17 August 1866); Add. MSS 38, 954, ff. 22-3. 

35 F.0.1/18, Aden, 28 August; Alexandria, 3 September 1866. 
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But, the situation had changed once more. Flad’s wife wrote that 
Theodore now wanted an English force to invade, for only with such an 
army could he hope to overcome his rebellious subjects. He was therefore 
likely to keep the captives. 

Merewether, who had come home in the latest crisis, completed his 
recruitment of technicians for Theodore in the same period. They signed 
on for three years, their travel expenses were paid by the British Govern- 
ment, and there was a confusing clause about compensation should the 
king dismiss them arbitrarily. Theodore was expected to pay them, but the 
British Government advanced money to get them to reach Gondar. How 
the Resident thought he could contract for the king is not apparent.®’ 

Merewether’s party left Southampton early in November and landed 
at Massawa in December. Through the new year, Merewether examined 
the coast, now pronouncing it less barren than he once feared. He was 
certain a modern army could land and sustain itself. 

Things continued to go wrong for Theodore. To punish his traitorous 
subjects, he had destroyed Gondar, with its forty-four churches, and 
thereby incurred priestly wrath. Menelik of Shoa, who had been a hostage 
at Magdala, escaped, and so disrupted the hegemony which Theodore was 
suppose to exercise over Amharic Abyssinia. Another threat to stability 
was posed by Kassai of Tigre, who would succeed Theodore, styling him- 
self John IV. Not only did expansion begin to seem unlikely; the very 
throne itself seemed in danger once again of becoming a puppet’s seat. 
Theodore now controlled only the ground on which his diminishing army 
stood. Yet still his name inspired sufficient awe to prevent his overthrow, 
even though Merewether heard that he was ill and spending much time 
in hot baths. The Resident suspected syphilis, or, as he put it, ‘a dire disease 
unnecessary to particularize’.** 

Weeks dragged by. Flad left for Matemma on 6 March. Merewether 
grew tired of drilling his workmen in camp procedure and decided they 
should be recalled to England. Hertslet thought Britain should promote 
the rumour of an invasion by the Indian army. In any case, planning 
should begin. Stanley accepted the idea, but wanted a Cabinet reaction.® 

Money was the main difficulty. The only precedent appeared to be 
Outram’s Persian expedition of 1856, which Hertslet gathered had cost 
about {£2,250,000, of which India paid half. Brigadier Coghlan already 
had submitted that 10,000 men could be sent from India. He felt entitled 
to command such a force.*° 

A week later, Desborough called at the Foreign Office to raise a new point 
in Cameron’s defence. He claimed that the consul had gone into the 
Sudan in 1863 to investigate the region behind Suakin before reporting 


36 F.O.1/18, 4 and 8 October, also Flad’s from Massawa, 5 November 1866. 
32 F.0.1/18, contracts under various dates, September—October 1866. 

38 F.0.1/19, 15 January, 15 and 28 February 1867. 

39 F.0.1/19, 22 and 23 March 1867. 

40 F.0.1/19, 19 March 1867; Add. MSS 38, 994, ff. 239, 263-4. 
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on Beke’s articles. This defence was devised too late and went too far. 
None of his reports referred to it and Cameron was in the Sudan when 
Beke’s papers caught up with him. Cameron was not helped when Beke 
began arguing along the same lines.*! 

One last gambit was tried. The British ambassador in St Petersburg had 
been assured that the Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem could persuade 
Theodore to relent. The patriarch agreed to try and on 13 April sent his 
vicar-general to Abyssinia. No one in London was hopeful.*? 

Stanley refused to wait longer. On 20 April, all documents were sent 
to the War and India Offices and the workmen were ordered home from 
Massawa. The India Office was not averse to hostilities; indeed, many in 
that establishment argued that white prestige was threatened everywhere 
so long as Theodore defied Britain. Others held that it was a geopolitical 
matter: any region which pertained to the Indian lifeline was the business 
of Bombay. This did not mean they were inclined to spend Indian revenues. 
The Secretary of State, Sir Stafford Northcote, was clear that the whole 
policy had been mismanaged by Russell and Layard. Theodore had ‘some 
reason for complaining of us’.*% 

Stanley refused to speculate about Abyssinia, but was adamant against 
future British involvement. ‘I presume that as soon as the Abyssinian 
affair is ended we shall dispense altogether with a consular agency at 
Massawa.’ 

On 13 August, Merewether reported that Flad had failed. Theodore had 
refused to answer the latest British letter and meant to fight. This report 
was circulated to the Cabinet, and on the 19th, the Resident was told that 
the Government had decided upon force. Indian army officers had already 
gone to the Eritrean coast, and consuls had been instructed to search for 
draft animals throughout the Mediterranean. In response to queries from 
the India Office respecting some statement of war aims, Stanley sent a 
final note to Theodore, telling him that, for the limited purpose of freeing 
the captives, an army would enter Abyssinia. The policy pursued by three 
foreign secretaries and two political parties was at an end. 

During the whole affair, Abyssinia and the Abyssinians had been of 
secondary importance; at times even the European captives were overlooked 
by the partisans within the Foreign Office, the various missionary cliques, 
and an odd lot of outside critics who took the battlefield to be London 
rather than Gondar, Whitehall rather than Magdala. If British analyses 
were conditioned by the desire to avoid entanglement, Theodore’s actions 
seem to have sprung from a fierce longing for an end to disunity and isola- 
tion. It is difficult to consider this episode as a chapter of imperialism, 

41 F.0.1/19, 29 March 1867; The Times, 23 September 1867. 

42 F.0.1/19, 29 April 1867. For the affinities between the eastern Orthodox and 
Abyssinian churches and the political uses thereof, see Czeslaw Jesman’s Russians in 
Ethiopia (London, 1958). 

43 F.0.1/19, 20 April 1867; Andrew Lang, Life, Letters and Diaries of Sir Stafford 
Northcote . . . (2 vols, London, 1890), 1, 310. 
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unless one argues that the insertion of European culture in any guise 
constitutes aggression. In this sense, the story of the ‘Abyssinian captives’ 
is not without its significance, for Abyssinia was never the same after 1868. 
Theodore had resurrected the ideal of the strong unitary state in Abyssinia, 
a state which was to be protected in part by the fact that Britain, not con- 
cerned to annex it herself, was suspicious of French intentions towards it. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LABOUR MIGRATION FROM NYASALAND, 


1891-1914 


By F. E. SANDERSON 


NYASALAND has never been significant as a field of economic exploitation; 
mineral wealth is lacking and the territory’s comparative inaccessibility has 
severely hampered agricultural development. However, she does possess 
an abundance of labour, the only mobile form of capital held ina subsistence 
economy. Today approximately one-third of the total male adult population 
is employed abroad; for, although Nyasaland is one of the most densely 
peopled areas in Southern Africa, she cannot provide regular paid employ- 
ment for more than one-fifth of her male adults. An estimated 123,000 of 
the 169,000 migrant workers are in European employment in Southern 
Rhodesia where less than half that colony’s requirements are obtainable 
from her own resources; the rest work mainly in South Africa and in 
Northern Rhodesia.* 

Labour migration on this scale was mainly an inter-war development; 
but the tendency for large numbers of Nyasas to leave their villages 
periodically to find work abroad was well established by 1914. Unfor- 
tunately, official data on these labour movements are not very reliable and 
can frequently be shown to contain gross inaccuracies.* Thus the actual 
numbers involved are not known; all that can be stated with confidence is 
that many thousands made their way to the mining and farming centres of 
Southern Rhodesia and the Transvaal and, to a lesser extent, to Northern 
Rhodesia, the Congo, Tanganyika and Portuguese East Africa: sufficient, 
in fact, to cause occasional labour shortages in the Southern Province of 
Nyasaland. 

Migration was nothing new to the Bantu of Central Africa. For most 
tribes it was part of the typical pattern of tribal life. Probably the majority 
of Africans resident in Nyasaland at the turn of the century were from tribes 
which had migrated during the nineteenth century to the regions around 
Lake Nyasa either for conquest or to escape from conquest. Tribal move- 
ments were also stimulated by the devastation caused by the slave trade in 
East and Central Africa, and it is indicative of the strength of the Arabs 

1 Nyasaland, Annual Colonial Report, 1958, 26. 72,500 were estimated to be in paid 
employment in Nyasaland on the 31 March 1958 according to employers’ returns. This 
figure presumably includes women, juveniles and aliens. 

2 Ibid. The figures are for 1958. 

3 Vide Kuczynski, A Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire, 1, Oxford, 
1949. For example, the Nyasaland Colonial Report for 1920, 9, gives an estimate of 20,000 


Nyasas working abroad in that year. South African and Southern Rhodesian figures alone 
indicate that 60,000 would have been nearer the mark. 
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and the slave-trading African chiefs that they were not finally put down in 
Nyasaland until 1896. Internecine warfare continued for a few years after 
this date and hampered the migratory movements of labour as distinct 
from the purely tribal migrations.* It was not until the early years of the 
twentieth century that the ‘pax Britannica’ was firmly established in 
Nyasaland and in neighbouring Rhodesia. 

Nevertheless, the beginnings of African migration for paid employment 
did not wait upon the establishment of peace nor even upon the imposition 
of taxation, though these were two considerable stimuli to that migration. 
Before the advent of the first British administration in Nyasaland in 1891,5 
the slave trade and the influence of legitimate trading by the Portuguese 
and by British explorers and missionaries provided the economic incentives 
from which labour migration was derived. It is significant that from the 
early 1890s at least the Nguru from Portuguese East Africa and the Ngoni 
from areas to the west of Lake Nyasa were moving to the Shire Highlands to 
work for Europeans.® Most of these were from areas outside direct European 
control and seriously affected by tribal warfare. In fact, the Ngoni were 
said to be moving southwards in their thousands until an outbreak of 
fighting between Chiefs Chifisi and Chikusi in 1895 caused the supply to 
fall off, the men being pressed as fighters by their chiefs.?, By May 1894 
about 2000 Tonga tribesmen were employed under contract in the Shire 
Highlands, having travelled some 200 miles or more across land controlled 
by their traditional enemies.® 

At this time there were less than 300 Europeans resident in the whole of 
Nyasaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia® as compared with approximately 
2000 in Southern Rhodesia. Since a large proportion of these were 
missionaries and administrators it is obvious that wage-earning oppor- 
tunities for Africans were very limited. Further, in 1891 Commissioner 
Johnston introduced a hut tax of 6s. per annum for those districts (roughly 
the southern quarter of Nyasaland) he was able to protect with his small 
force of Indian troops. The tax proved to be too high and was reduced to 
one of 3s.:1° in these years the cash earning potential of the Africans was 
negligible unless employment was to be had with Europeans. By March 
1896 Johnston was able to extend the tax to all remaining districts of the 
Protectorate. Thus the incentive to work for wages, already considerable 

4 British Central Africa Gazette, v, no. 6, 30/4/1898; BSAC Minutes, 21/3/1900, Anx. 
minds 1893 and 1903 the country was officially known as ‘British Central Africa’ 
and included N.E. Rhodesia, administered from Zomba for the British South Africa 
Company. 

® British Central Africa Gazette, 1, no. 12, 26/9/1894. 

7 Tbid. 11, no. 10, 15/7/1895. 

8 Tbid. 

® Report by Commissioner Johnston, C. 7504 of 1894, Africa, no. 6, 31. The actual 
number given as at March 1894 was 237. 

10 Tbid. 27. Johnston claimed that Africans in the Lower Shire Valley had been accus- 


tomed to paying taxes to the Portuguese before the British took over. 
11 British Central Africa Gazette, 111, no. 6, 15/3/1896. 
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before the tax was imposed, was further stimulated by a rate of tax that 
was exceedingly high when compared with the cash earning capacity of 
areas away from the main European settlements in the south.” 

In Southern Rhodesia the hut or poll tax was primarily regarded by the 
Government as an incentive to labour.!* It was found that, unless under 
some form of direct or indirect compulsion, labour tended to be in short 
supply when it was most needed—in the months immediately before and 
after the advent of the rains, when work in preparing village gardens for 
subsistence crops was at its peak. But in Nyasaland the revenue motive 
was uppermost. Johnston had not the capital resources of the British 
South Africa Company, and he was so restricted by the British Govern- 
ment’s reluctance to finance its overseas extensions that he was obliged to 
deal directly with Cecil Rhodes to obtain subsidies to finance the Nyasaland 
administration. The danger here was that too high a tax might arouse the 
resentment of the African population, a serious consideration for an admini- 
stration so thinly based. However, as the Government became more firmly 
established and the local demand for labour increased, planters, missionaries 
and officials alike began to press for a rate of tax that would induce African 
workers to leave their villages for longer periods. Johnston’s successor, 
Sharpe, wrote to the Foreign Office in 1900 advising that an improved 
labour supply was essential if the chief industry, coffee, was to continue to 
expand. With the support of the Blantyre Chamber of Commerce and 
Agriculture and of Alexander Hetherwick, the influential Church of 
Scotland missionary, Sharpe requested the imposition of a ‘labour tax’ on 
Africans living south of Lake Nyasa. Those unable to prove, by pro- 
ducing a certificate signed by an employer, that they had worked for a 
European for at least one month should be obliged to pay ros. tax instead 
of 43.%4 

Permission was given to change the system to a rate of 6s. tax with 3s. 
remission. The Commissioner was also given the extraordinary power of 
naming any district a ‘proclaimed district’ in which male hut owners 
would be liable to pay 12s. tax with 6s. remission should labour shortages 
threaten the existence of European entrepreneurial activity.15 This power 
of proclamation was never used; the 6s. tax proved more or less adequate 
to maintain a satisfactory supply of labour until the 1914 war when the 
tax was raised to 85.16 

Those who could not pay taxes in cash were ‘found work’, an ambiguous 
phrase meaning that the administrative officer directed the tax defaulter to 


12 The Pim Report, Col. No. 145 of 1938, 126, declared that had Northern Rhodesia 
been assessed on its tax-paying capacity some districts would be paying as little as 6d. or 
Is. per annum in 1938. 

13 BSAC to CO, July 1893, no. 3, Africa South 454; Milner to Chamberlain, 4/10/1901, 
no. 127, Africa South 694. 

14 Sharpe to F.O., CA No. 19 of 1900; Africa South 656, no. 75, 25/5/1900. 

15 British Central Africa no. 5 of 1901 in B.C.A. Gazette, 111, no. 12, 31/12/1901. 

16 Report of the Commission on the Native Rising, Nyasaland, 1916, 6. From 1921 a flat 
rate of 6s. was instituted and remained in force until the Second World War. 
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an employer in need of labour, the latter paying the defaulter’s tax and 
deducting the amount from his wages. Officials denied that this constituted 
a form of forced labour,!” but the dangers inherent in the practice were 
sufficient for the Foreign Office to forbid participation in the recruitment 
of labour.'8 This injunction seems to have been obeyed, for there were no 
further reports of officials becoming involved in the impressment of labour 
in Nyasaland. One observer, commenting wryly on the effects of this, 
wrote that ‘the labour supply of the whole Protectorate became dependent 
on the moral influence exercised by Collectors over the inhabitants of their 
districts’ .1° 

Since in Nyasaland wage rates per month tended to follow closely the 
annual rate of tax, the African, if he had no local cash earning opportunities, 
had to travel long distances to the work centre, engage himself for at least 
three months and seek to save the equivalent of one month’s wages. In 
addition he had to save to pay for his journey home at the end of his contract 
and would inevitably be tempted to buy clothes and gifts for his family and 
relatives. At the work centre he would find it easy to obtain credit and easy 
to fall heavily into debt.2° Almost invariably he would remain at work 
longer than he anticipated. 

The tendency to migrate was further fostered by the employers’’ pre- 
ference for workers who had come from a distance rather than those who 
lived nearby. The latter preferred to raise their tax money by growing 
maize and vegetables for the local market and by brewing beer for sale to 
the workers. Therefore they tended to leave employment whenever 
village tasks promised to be more remunerative; and they were inclined to 
take days off with annoying frequency to attend to personal matters in 
their villages. For such reasons Mlanje planters in Nyasaland imported 
labourers from Portuguese East Africa to supplement the abundant, but 
less reliable and more expensive local labour supply.*? 

When Sharpe introduced the new labour tax its effect was immediate. 
The labour market in the south became flooded, and those who were un- 
willing to venture abroad returned home disillusioned when they found 
the supply exceeded the demand. When the tax began to be collected, 
hundreds of men, especially those in the Mlanje area and in parts close to 
Portuguese East Africa, fled the country and built temporary grass shelters 
across the border until the tax collectors left their area.22 But the tax had 
the desired result in bringing out a larger number of Africans from the 


17 Africa South 717, no. 83, Encl. 1; H. L. Duff, Nyasaland under the Foreign Office, 
London, 1903, 355. 

18 F.O. to Sharpe, 6/1/1903, no. 27, Encl. in Africa South 717. 

19 H. L. Duff, op. cit. 355. 

20 In Rhodesia and Nyasaland many employers had their own stores within the African 
compounds and some issued tokens to encourage the taking of credit. G. N. Burden, 
Nyasaland Native Labour in Southern Rhodesia, Zomba, 1938, 14, 17-18, Appendix B. 

21 B.C.A. Gazette, 1, no. 12, 26/9/1894; ibid. 111, no. 7, 31/7/1900. 

22 Central African Times, v1, no. 25, 21/3/1903. The Administration overcame the 
difficulty by collecting in the wet season when the crops needed attention. 
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subsistence economy. Local employers found the labour situation better 
than at any time in the country’s history.** Migration abroad was also 
stimulated. 

Apart from the social and economic pressures within Nyasaland, 
migrants were attracted to Southern Rhodesia and the Transvaal by the 
vastly superior wage rates operating there. In comparison with the usual 
rates for the unskilled of between 3s. and 6s. a month in Nyasaland, it was 
possible to earn between {2 and £3 for 30 shifts of 6 to 8 hours in the Rand 
mines except during the Boer War when military operations and Kruger’s 
decision to reduce African wages by 20s. caused a severe drop in the labour 
force.24 After the war wage rates rose again despite Government attempts 
to fix maximum rates and despite heavy recruitment of African labourers 
from Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia by the 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association.*5 In Southern Rhodesia wages 
were lower, at between 30s. and 45s. in mining before 1g00, declining from 
about 1907, when the immigration of workers from the northern and 
eastern territories was expanding rapidly, to an average of 15s. a month for 
surface workers and 22s. 6d. for underground workers.** In farming, wages 
varied considerably: between 5s. and 20s. a month according to the 
proximity of the farms to the chief migrant labour routes.?” But even on 
the farms along the main routes wages were often much above those in 
Nyasaland, and most Nyasas intending to obtain the more highly paid 
industrial work were prepared to work on them temporarily in order to 
get food and money for the long journey. 

Information on the migration of Nyasas to Southern Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal before 1900 is almost totally lacking. The British Central Africa 
Gazette of the 9 April 1898 mentions the case of a European from Durban 
charged with the illicit recruiting of Africans from the Blantyre District 
for work in South Africa; the Gazette of 31 May 1900 records the recruit- 
ment of an unspecified number for Natal in July 1898 and the case of a 
Somali charged with illegally encouraging Africans to leave the Protectorate 
for Southern Rhodesia:** otherwise I have found no mention of actual 
cases of labour emigration from Nyasaland in the nineteenth century in the 
Archives of Zomba and in Salisbury or in the Foreign Office records in 
London. That the migration was considerable is evidenced by the petition 
to the Foreign Office of the Blantyre Chamber of Commerce in 1900 
requesting a ban on the employment of Nyasas by the British South Africa 

23 Tife and Work in British Central Africa, no. 170, May 1903, 4. 

24S, T. Van der Horst, Native Labour in South Africa, O.U.P., 1942, 164. 

25 Tbid. 192-3 and 206. Cd. 3993 of 1908, 15, noted that one large mine paid between 
3s. and 4s. a day to new recruits but gave no rations or ration money. 

26 Cd. 1200 of 1902, 5 and 40; Cd. 3993 of 1908, op. cit. gt. 

87 Africa South 717, no. 325, 17/8/1903; Cd. 3993 of 1908, op. cit. 88. Thus wages and 
conditions tended to be worst in the north Transvaal and in Mashonaland. 

28 Regulations in force to control the methods of recruitment were chiefly aimed at 


Nyasaland employers, but were, of course, applicable to recruiters from neighbouring 
territories. Vide B.C.A. Gazette, v, no. 5, 9/4/1898. 
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Company; by the claim of Codrington, the Administrator of North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, that he had observed about 400 to 500 men of the Ngoni 
tribe alone returning from Mashonaland in the same year;?* and by the 
recurrent complaints of the Southern Rhodesia indunas against the entry 
of foreigners from north of the Zambezi.*° In 1907 Sharpe considered that 
there were about 5000 Nyasas employed each year in Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland and that probably two or three times this number were at 
work in the gold mines of the Transvaal.*! There may have been more in 
Southern Rhodesia than he thought, for in December 1906 it was estimated 
that 77 per cent. of all the labour employed in Mashonaland and 66 per 
cent. in Matabeleland was of alien origin.%? 

Theoretically the migration from Nyasaland was measurable from 1904 
when the 1894 Labour Regulations were repealed and the new Native 
Labour Ordinance promulgated. Inter alia, this provided for the super- 
vision of recruitment and of independent migration by the issue of a pass, 
costing 6d., which every migrant was obliged to obtain before he left the 
country, whether contracted to an employer or not.** Unfortunately, the 
Nyasaland Government was unable to persuade neighbouring territories to 
refuse entry to those without the requisite pass. Since estimates of the 
numbers abroad were largely based on the number of passes issued, their 
reliability is very suspect. Nor are estimates from neighbouring territories 
particularly reliable; for, in default of an efficient registration system, they 
mainly depended upon the conscientiousness of the employer in recording 
his workers’ places of origin. It seems that by 1909, when the passes 
were issued free in Nyasaland, the migrant worker had developed a 
sufficient contempt for the regulation for him to continue to ignore it.34 

In Southern Rhodesia the 1911 Census registered 12,881 Nyasas in the 
country by employers’ returns. This indicates an inflow considerably in 
excess of this number; for, although recruits of the Rhodesia Native Labour 
Bureau were contracted for 12 months at this time,*® the majority of Nyasas 
contracted independently at the place of work and seem to have obtained 
contracts for six months or less.°* Moreover, the labour supply in 1911 
was affected by a serious outbreak of trypanosomiasis in North-East 
Rhodesia which caused the closing down of the main routes used by 
Nyasaland migrant labour in this area. For the first six months of the year 
only 962 migrants from all sources were recorded as crossing the Zambezi 
from the north-east in the free ferries provided by the Southern Rhodesia 

29 Africa South 656, Encl. 1 in no. 49A; B.S.A.C. Minutes, 10/4/1900, Anx. 1. 

30 Vide Africa South 574. 

31 Cd. 3993 of 1908, op. cit. 86 and 93. 

32 Ibid. 28. December was the peak month of employment for alien workers; the 
average for the year would probably be slightly lower. P. F. Hone, op. cit. 88-9, gave the 
number of alien workers registered in Southern Rhodesia on 31 March 1907 as 66,972. 

33 Report of the Emigrant Labour Committee, Zomba, 1935, 9. 

34 Ibid. 10-13. 


35 Report of the R.N.L.B., 1912, 3. 
36 Southern Rhedesia, Report of the Chief Native Commissioner, 1919, 8. 
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Government, and 5383 crossed the river northwards moving into the 
affected areas.’ This was a complete reversal of the normal pattern®® and 
suggests that the Nyasa migration was considerably larger in 1910 than in 
1911. However, the figures for Southern Rhodesia probably include those 
workers using that territory as a means of transit between South Africa 
and Nyasaland.*® 

Southern Rhodesian interest in alien migrant labour stemmed from a 
severe internal labour shortage which became more serious as mining 
activity expanded in the early twentieth century. Hone, quoting official 
figures, illustrated the colony’s dependence on alien labour thus: 


POPULATION OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA‘*® 
(Including indigenous and aliens on the labour rolls) 


MASHONALAND MATABELELAND 
’ : Labourers : Labourers 
Year Ending Population Indigenous Aliens Population Indigenous Aliens 
31 Mar. 1902 338,013 ? ? 176,800 ? ? 
31 Mar. 1903 376,119 ? ? 187,100 ? ? 
31 Mar. 1904 377,086 ? ? 187,100 ? ? 
31 Mar. 1905 391,590 104,166 19,557 203,000 51,637 13,347 
31 Mar. 1906 410,298 113,044 36,311 208,700 52,862 16,324 
31 Mar. 1907 426,368 117,402 48,894 213,050 54,404 18,078 
31 Dec. 1907 445,316 117,783 62,275 217,470 58,746 22,956 


Although these figures probably contain quite a high margin of error, 
they indicate that a very high proportion of the total indigenous male 
adult population was at some time of the year at work for Europeans. This 
labour force could not be increased significantly unless women and children 
were used in greater numbers; but it could be made more effective by the 
extension of the contract: at this time only about two or three months of 
the year were worked by indigenous workers. 'To have increased the length 
of time at work would presumably have entailed a degree of compulsion or 
a radical improvement in wages and conditions of work. Earlier Govern- 
ment attempts at compulsion had been confounded by Colonial Office 
interference,*! and, as most Rhodesian concerns were seriously under- 
capitalized in relation to the underdeveloped state of the country, vital 
changes in the organization of labour could not be undertaken. Aliens, 
however, could be brought in to meet an increased demand for labour 
without causing wage levels to rise appreciably, if at all. Their numbers 

37 Report of the Management and Finance Committee, R.N.L.B., 30/6/1911, 4. 

38 Tn the first six months of 1910, a more typical year, 8,167 (including 166 women) used 
the ferries inward and 4,307 (92 women) used them outward. Ibid. 1910, 10. 

39 During 1910 desertions, i.e. breach of contract, from the mines reached a peak of 
120.9 per mille (all workers), Report of the R.N.L.B., 1910, 19. Desertions from the farms 
would be at a much greater rate. 

40P, F. Hone, Southern Rhodesia, London, 1909, 88-9. Possibly one-fifth or, at most, 
one-quarter of the indigenous on the labour registers would be at work at any one time. 
The proportion of aliens at work would be much higher, perhaps one-half. 


41 For example, Chamberlain to Milner, no. 20, 1897, Africa South 559; Africa South 
656, no. 7, 27/12/1899; Memoranda by H. Wilson Fox, B.S.A.C., London, 1912. 
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were capable of a much more rapid expansion than those of the indigenous 
and they were likely to work for longer periods. Thus, experiments with 
Government-sponsored labour recruitment began as early as 1898 and led 
to the formation of the Rhodesia Native Labour Bureau in 1903 (recon- 
stituted 1912) which was primarily designed to attract alien labour.*? 
From at least 1911 there were more aliens at work for Europeans at any one 
time than there were indigenous, and by 1921 alien workers formed almost 
two-thirds of the total in employment.** 

The Nyasaland migrant labour force seems to have expanded in Southern 
Rhodesia despite the fact that in 1910 the Nyasaland Government, disturbed 
by the increasing popularity of migrancy, withdrew permission for the 
recruitment of workers within its borders.44 This decision had little effect 
on the outflow; migrants merely crossed the border to the nearest centre of 
recruitment if they wished to obtain an assisted passage; others (the 
majority) moved out of the territory unhindered as they had done in 
previous years. The numbers engaged in mining, for example, increased 
steadily to 10,513 by 1916 when the exigencies of war began to affect the 
recruitment of Nyasas in Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasas outnumbered 
workers from Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa on the 
mines from 1915, and from 1920 exceeded even Southern Rhodesian 
Africans. *® 

In agriculture, too, Nyasas were extensively used. They were described 
as the mainstay of Rhodesian agriculture,** though it is not known how 
many were engaged in farm work before 1914 and it is highly unlikely that 
they were numerically more significant than the indigenous at any time. 
In one year at least (1909) all Nyasa recruits of the R.N.L.B. were handed 
over to the Agricultural Union.*” However, as Nyasas were said to have 
fairly definite preferences for certain types of work and as most seem to 
have preferred work on the mines and in the towns and were prepared to 
travel independently to the work centres to obtain it, it is doubtful whether 
attempts to channel the labour into agricultural employment met with much 
success. 

In 1903 the British Government allowed the experimental recruiting of 
Nyasas for the Rand mines to begin. In that year 1000 were taken on by 
the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association with the intention of 
increasing the numbers fivefold in the following year. Because of the high 
death-rate amongst these first recruits, the consequent need to repatriate a 
large number of sick workers, and the decision of the Transvaal Government 

42'The Bureau was not able to recruit in Portuguese territory where a monopoly was 
granted to the South African Government in 1901. Therefore Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland were the two chief sources of supply. 

43 Report on Nyasaland Natives in the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, 
by J. C. Abraham, Zomba, 1937, 8. 

44 Report of the Management and Finance Committee, R.N.L.B., Dec. 1910, 9. 

45 Southern Rhodesia, Annual Report on Public Health, 1915, 32; 1919, 22; 1920, 4. 


46 Proceedings of the Meeting of the R.N.L.B., Bulawayo, 30/11/1911, 2. 
4? Report of the Management and Finance Committee, R.N.L.B., 1909, 13. 
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to experiment with the use of Asiatic indentured labourers, the full quota 
was not taken up in subsequent years.** Thus officially comparatively few 
Nyasas were stated as employed on the Rand mines: an average of 1463 in 
1904-5, 2531 in 1905-6 and 1155 in 1906-7.*® But official figures did not 
cover those employed by the smaller mine-owners who were not members 
of the South African Federation of Mines, nor those engaged in non- 
mining activities in the Transvaal. Consequently, in 1907 the Nyasaland 
Government notified the Colonial Office that in the year ending 31 March 
1907, 6859 Nyasas had been issued with passes within the Protectorate 
to proceed to the Transvaal and that at least the same number had gone 
there of their own accord.5° Unfortunately, no estimates exist to indicate 
the extent of the migration before this date. 

This migration attracted attention because of the exceptionally high 
death-rate amongst those engaged in mining. The death-rate of those 
recruited from Nyasaland by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion was consistently above 100 per mille per annum (in 1905-6 the rate 
was 166.3) and it was evident that the rate for those travelling independently 
and unsupervised and contracting for work on the farms and on the un- 
federated mines was likely to be much higher.5! The inability of the 
mine-owners to reduce the rate substantially led to a prohibition on recruit- 
ment from Nyasaland in 1907. Again, the cessation of recruitment did not 
deter the migration, though the conditions in the mines must have been 
well known to the migrants who tended to travel abroad in groups led by 
experienced travellers. The recruiting manager of the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association complained that he was obliged to turn away 
hundreds of would-be recruits from Nyasaland: ‘During the end of 
February 1907, my late agent at Fort Jameson began to receive daily 
applications from gangs of Protectorate natives, who came to him asking 
to be assisted to the Rand. In no week was the number of these applications 
under one hundred, and sometimes the week’s total touched two hundred. 
This went on for four months.’ He added that when the gangs were told 
they could not be assisted they moved on to Salisbury, many of them 
engaging with the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau, but intending to get 
to Johannesburg eventually. These men, he stated, did not have passes to 
leave Nyasaland, and for 1907 alone he estimated that about 18,000 left 
for destinations in the south.5? 

Eventually the Union Government decided to place severe restrictions 
on the employment of Africans from tropical areas in the mines, and in 
1912 the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association was confined to 
recruiting in Portuguese East Africa only. Between 1913 and 1936 the 
proportion of Africans from tropical areas employed on the Rand was 


48 This information was given by the Governor at the request of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, Nyasaland, and reproduced in Life and Work, no. 181, April 1904. 

49 Cd. 3993 of 1908, op. cit. 46. 

5° Ibid. 93. 51 Tbid. 46. 52 Ibid. 111. 
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officially always less than one per cent.5* Nyasas, however, continued to 
getin. Some penetrated the Union via Bechuanaland or Southern Rhodesia, 


many entered via Portuguese Fast Africa by ‘purchasing’ Portuguese | 


passes so as to obtain mine work. The less sophisticated who fell into the 


hands of the Portuguese or South African police were more or less forced | 


to contract with employers short of labour for three to six months before 
being put across the border again.®® Inevitably these restrictions gradually 


induced the Nyasa migrants to turn to Southern Rhodesia as the more | 


convenient field of employment. 

Nyasas were to be found elsewhere but not on the same scale. Until the 
development boom in copper in Northern Rhodesia in 1929-30, migrants 
chiefly used this vast, sparsely populated territory as a transit route to 
Southern Rhodesia. There were few opportunities for employment except 
along the labour routes from Fort Manning in Nyasaland, via the tobacco 
fields of Fort Jameson to Broken Hill and beyond. At Broken Hill there was 
work to be had in the lead, zinc and tin mines which were in operation from 
the beginning of the century. When the Nyasaland Superintendent of 
Native Affairs travelled this route in 1907 he found that almost all the 
surface workers in the mines and most of those engaged with the 
public works department of the township were Nyasas.°* The first 
official estimate of Nyasas working in Northern Rhodesia was in 1931, 
when 4597 (including 55 women) were said to be in employment for 
Europeans. °*’ 

In 1901 the African Lakes Corporation of Nyasaland and the Tanganyika 
Concessions Ltd. of Northern Rhodesia recruited Nyasas as porters for 
transporting goods from Karonga, at the northern tip of Lake Nyasa (and 
later from Blantyre in the south), to the Luapula River and thence to 
Katanga in the Congo. This traffic inevitably led to some recruiting of 
Nyasas for the Katanga copper mines; but the licence for recruiting 
expired in 1906 and was not renewed by the Nyasaland Government.** By 
1906 the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau claimed that all private re- 
cruiting in Northern Rhodesia had been stopped ‘absolutely’.5® However, 
there was at least one exception to the Bureau’s supposed monopoly: in 
that year Robert Williams & Co., consulting engineers for the Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga, recruited for the Congo copper mines in 
Northern Rhodesia, and in 1911 moved its centre of activities east of the 
Luapula and thus probably made contact with Nyasa migrants.6° No 


53S, T. Van der Horst, op. cit. 196 and 216-17. 

54J. C. Abrahams, op. cit. 1937, 4-5. 

55 G. N. Burden, Nyasaland Natives in the Union of South Africa, Zomba, 1940, 5; 
Report of the Emigrant Labour Committee, op. cit. 1935, 28. 

56 Cd. 3993 of 1908, op. cit. 80 et seq. There was also some work to be had in the Sasare 
goldfields, 100 miles west of Fort Jameson. 
57 Northern Rhodesia, Report upon Native Affairs, 1931, 25. 
58 The Pim Report, op. cit. 30. 
59 Report of the Management and Finance Committee, R.N.L.B., 1908, 3. 
6° The Pim Report, op. cit. 30-1. 
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figures were given, but it is possible that the Tonga of the west coast of 


| Lake Nyasa made contact with the Congo work centres during this period. 
uguese | 
nto the | 
forced | 


This migration was said to be well established until 1927 when the Union 
Miniére decided on a policy of labour stabilization and began to deter 
migrant workers.®1 

There was some migration to Tanganyika and Portuguese East Africa 


| before 1914, but there is no record as to its extent. During the 1920’s and 
| 1930’s Nyasas were found extensively in the former territory, attracted by 
| the Lupa goldfields and by the openings for clerical and teaching work 


which did not demand a high level of education. Migration northwards 


| was largely a post-war development, perhaps stemming from the experiences 
__ of Nyasaland soldiers in Tanganyika during the 1914 war and the establish- 
/ ment of a British administration there.62 Portuguese East Africa seems 
_ mainly to have been used as a means of transit to South Africa and 


Southern Rhodesia. The colony’s surplus of labour and the poor con- 


| ditions of work operating there made it a serious hazard for the 


migrant.® 

Thus, by 1914 labour migration abroad had become an established part 
of Nyasaland’s economic system and involved a considerable proportion of 
her male adult population. This development did not take place without 
strong protest from employers, administrators and missionaries within 
the Protectorate. The Government did attempt to record and regulate the 
movement and at times believed that it exerted some control. But effective 
regulation presupposes an adequate administrative staff, enforceable penal 
sanctions and a high degree of inter-governmental co-operation. Nyasaland 
could not achieve any of these requirements. The Government had in 1911 
barely one hundred white officials, and of all tasks which they might per- 
form the attempted supervision of labour migration was the least con- 
genial, for it brought them into conflict with the chiefs and labour recruiters 
and aroused the deepest suspicion in the African labourers of the Europeans’ 
motives. Until 1936 Nyasaland failed to obtain a satisfactory agreement 
with any of the chief recipients of her migrant labour force. Such an agree- 
ment was, of course, essential if the Government’s pass regulations, 
limitations on recruitment, deferred pay arrangements, etc., were to be 
effective. 

The Government wanted to prevent the migration from swelling until 
it got completely out of hand.*4 It hoped that if labour migration to South 
Africa could be regulated, trading privileges for Nyasaland might result. 
Unfortunately tariff concessions did not materialize because the early re- 
cruiting experiments failed, and because it soon became apparent that the 
South African Government itself, with its much superior resources, was 


61 Report of the Emigrant Labour Committee, op. cit. 1935, 15 and 20. 
62 Tbid. 15. In 1935 it was estimated that there were between 17,000 and 18,000 Nyasas 
employed in Tanganyika. 
63 Ibid. 13 and 24-5. 
64 Proceedings of the Legislative Council, Zomba, 2/11/1909. Governor’s address. 
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not able to control migrant labour in the Transvaal.*5 Similarly the : 
Government sought to induce the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau to |) 


insert deferred pay conditions into migrants’ contracts. Both Johnston 


and Sharpe hoped that by regulating recruitment, migrancy would prove | 


a valuable source of revenue for the Protectorate. Had the Bureau been 
more popular with the migrants, the Government might have been able to 


exert some control over its policies; but the best Rhodesian employers | 
could always find their labour requirements without much difficulty—the | 
Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau catered mainly for the farmers and small | 
mine-owners, and therefore had a poor reputation with Nyasa migrants. | 
In the end Sharpe submitted to pressures at home and withdrew permis- |) 
sion to recruit.66 In fact, one cannot imagine an early twentieth-century |) 
Nyasaland Government pursuing an effective labour policy; the real |) 


prerequisite for control was vital economic development within the Protec- 
torate, and Nyasaland lacked (and still lacks) the capital to achieve such 
a transformation. 

Knowledge of the effects of the migration was necessarily limited by the 


lack of reliable demographic data and the absence of an intensive social | 


and economic survey. The first study of emigrant labour did not take place 


until 1935 when the Travers Lacey Committee reported that if the migra- | 
tion rate of the 1930s was maintained, ‘Home life will cease to exist. . . . | 
Immorality will be the rule. In consequence, venereal diseases will affect | 


one hundred per cent of our native population. ... Large tracts of land 
will be rendered unfit for habitation and . . . the economic life of the 


whole country will suffer.’*? This appeared to be an alarmist forecast. | 


The rate of migrancy continued to expand, and the Government did not 


respond with any sense of urgency, though the Committee’s view was to | 


some extent substantiated by the 1925 East Africa Commission, which 
reported a decline in population between 1921 and 1923 due to migrancy 
and the spread of venereal disease,** and by the Governor’s own description 
of the northern half of the country in 1935 as ‘dead ground’ due to the 
absence abroad of most of the young men.*® A Labour Commissioner was 
not appointed until 1938 and a Labour Department was not established 
until 1940. 

Today the disadvantages of migrancy are more clearly seen. Migrancy 
has tended to keep wages low because it retards the workers’ level of 
efficiency; it retards the development of African agriculture because the 
young men of the tribe form the majority of the migrants; it leads to social 
disruption within the tribe by the loosening of social sanctions and creates 
social insecurity, especially amongst the women and aged. Before 1914 these 

65 Proceedings of the Legislative Council, Zomba, 5/11/1908. Deputy Governor’s address. 

66 Report of the Management and Finance Committee, R.N.L.B., Dec. 1910, 9. 

8? Report of the Emigrant Labour Committee, op. cit. 1935, 38. 

68 Cd. 2387 of 1925, 184. The high margin of error in social accounting at this time may 


wholly or partly explain the supposed decline. 
6® Report of the Emigrant Labour Committee, op. cit. 1935, 19. 
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effects would not be very noticeable. Government and missionary sources 
ireau to |) commented generally on the social consequences” but were more concerned 
ohnston | with the economic disadvantages for European enterprise of large-scale 
d prove |, labour migration. European settlers arrived when traditional African life 
au been |) wasalready seriously disrupted by the slave trade and the vicious internecine 
1 able to |, warfare which it caused, and they tended to regard the establishment of 
rployers |) peace and the inducement of Africans into a system of paid employment as 


arly the : 






lty—the iF a panacea for the obvious evils of nineteenth-century African life. 

nd small |} © Given the reluctance of the European to urbanize the African and to 
igrants, f advance him to a position where he might compete, migrancy did have some 
permis- | advantages for the African. By allowing him to retain his traditional ties 
century |, with the village economy it softened the transition between the primitive 


the real} and the modern type of economy, and it gave him a mobility, denied to the 
-Protec- | European worker during the Industrial Revolution, which acted as a reserve 
ve such | price on labour and limited the degree of exploitation by the European 
_ system. Nevertheless, the disadvantages seem to heavily outweigh the 
d by the |, advantages. Today the problem of migrancy remains and becomes more 
re social | difficult of solution as the migrant’s period of absence lengthens and as the 
ke place |, rate of emigration continues to expand, whilst the Nyasaland economy is 
= migra- | left behind by the economic advance of her richer neighbours. 
Bitte. ws 
. i 70 Typical were the comments of Life and Work, no. 167, Feb. 1903, 5, on the moral 
ll affect | 

| dangers involved in the long separation of the husband from his family, and of Dr Laws 
of land | of Livingstonia Mission, who wrote in his journal, Aurora, April 1903, of the harmful 
e of the physical effects of the journey to Salisbury and of the bitterness in the villages when 
forecast _ -reports of migrants’ deaths came in. 
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THE WORKING COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED 
GOLD COAST CONVENTION 


By DENNIs AUSTIN 


WHEN I was in Ghana last year, Dr Danquah very kindly allowed me to 
read and make notes on an early Minute Book belonging to the Working 
Committee of the United Gold Coast Convention. I thought it was very 
interesting, for it covered the years 1947-51 when discontent with colonial 
rule came to a head, and produced first the U.G.C.C.—as it is easier to 
call it—and then its radical offspring, the Convention People’s Party. The 
Minute Book was carefully, clearly written; it runs parallel to the early 
part of Nkrumah’s Autobiography (ch. 5 to 12)—itself a valuable source of 
information—and it confirms, adds to and occasionally corrects the account 
given by Nkrumah of these interesting years when the colonial administra- 
tion was beginning to retreat and the nationalists to advance. Moreover, 
in its beginning lay its end: the two chief protagonists in 1947 were Dr 
J. B. Danquah and Dr Kwame Nkrumah; and, thirteen years later, they 
were still opposed, as rival candidates for the presidency of the new 
republic. 

Brought together in August 1947, the U.G.C.C. can be seen as the first 
of the post-war political organizations, but it was also the confluence of 
earlier associations—tributaries of discontent which fed the torrent of 
nationalist agitation after 1945. This was the period when few of the 
leaders knew precisely what they wanted, but the mass of the people were 
becoming clear about what they disliked. Prices were rising, jobs difficult 
to get, cocoa incomes falling off as swollen shoot spread through the 
@Akwapim and Akim areas; the more-than-barely-literate now included 
many from the middle schools, some with two or three years’ secondary 
education, who disliked the alliance between the chiefs and the officials, 
who read of events in Burma and India, and listened to those who had 
served abroad with the West African Frontier Force. Altogether there 
were four or five sections of Gold Coast society interested in nationalist 
politics, often closely related through family ties, but sufficiently distin- 
guishable to be looked at separately as they appear in the pages of the 
Minute Book. 

There were the leaders of the U.G.C.C.—lawyers, merchants, graduate 
teachers. In 1947 this small independent professional and trading class 
could look back over more than fifty years ‘of political effort, sometimes 
with, more often against the colonial administration. Educated at Mfantsi- 
pim or Adisadel College, later at Achimota, taking their degrees at English 
universities, they ran the newspapers, sat on the Legislative Council, and 





. 
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criticized the government through political associations like the Aborigines’ 
Rights Protection Society, the National Congress of British West Africa, 
and local Ratepayers’ Associations; they moved easily in English society 
without losing the awareness of their own African traditions: indeed, they 
were among the first to defend them; but they had a liberal view of 
society—a lawyer’s view perhaps; they were never quite able to understand 


the appeal or techniques of mass organization; and they had a lawyer’s 


caution, too, against rash, precipitate action. 

Their early rivals had been the chiefs—rivals, not enemies, for many 
of the leading members of the ‘intelligentsia’ were related, by temperament 
and some by blood, to the wealthy amanhene who also sat on the legislative 
council and in the provincial councils of chiefs. Danquah was a younger 


brother of the great Nana Ofori Atta I; his nephew, William Ofori Atta, : 


was the chief’s son; J. W. de Graft-Johnson, the first (part-time) general 
secretary of the U.G.C.C., had acted as secretary to the Western Provincial 
Council of Chiefs. In the early years of the century, the Cape Coast 
lawyers had defended the Colony chiefs against attempts by the administra- 
tion to limit their powers, but in 1911 Nene Mate Kole, in 1916 Nana 
Ofori Atta, had been appointed to the legislative council, the theory of 
indirect rule began to hold pride of place, and native authorities were 
introduced in 1927 and strengthened in 1944. The intelligentsia felt that 
they had been passed over, denied their proper place as heirs of the British 
whose institutions they knew and, for the most part, admired. And though 
the early quarrel between J. E. Casely Hayford, the distinguished Cape 
Coast lawyer, and Nana Ofori Atta I had been healed, it was not forgotten. 
An uneasy relationship existed throughout the 1930’s and ’40’s between the 
chiefs and the intelligentsia; they were able to co-operate together and 
often did so; but still the relationship was not always an easy one. And 
by the end of the Second World War, the wealthy ‘merchant princes’ of 


Accra and Cape Coast and Sekondi had further reason to be discontented: | 


they felt that they were being unfairly displaced by the overseas firms. 
This was an old story, but it was given extra point by the survival of war- 
time restrictions and a licensing system which seemed to them to favour 
the European companies. Their case was stated in homely terms by ‘Pa 
Grant’, the elderly wealthy timber merchant—the founder-president of 
the U.G.C.C.—in his evidence before the (Watson) Commission of Enquiry 
in 1948 :4 

. . . We were not being treated right, we were not getting licences for import of 
goods, also we were not pleased with the way our leg. co. handled matters, be- 
cause we had not the right people there. 


Mr Dingle Foot, Counsel for the U.G.C.C., asked him: 


Your experience goes back a long way, Mr Grant; can you say generally what 
effect the activities of U.A.C. have had upon the position of the African traders?’ 


1 Col. no. 231, and the record of evidence submitted to the Commission. 
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And Mr Grant replied: 


The African traders in general—we had several women—who at one time... 
imported . . .; today all these things are gone . . . all died away because they have 
not sufficient capital to compete with U.A.C. 

At one time [Pa Grant continued], we had the Aborigines’ Rights Protection 
Society who were people who were taking care of the country. Later on, they 
were pushed out and there was a Provincial Council of Chiefs. The chiefs go to the 
council and approve loans without submitting them to the merchant men and 
the tradesmen in the country. Thereby we keep on losing. 


Some of the more active members of the ‘intelligentsia’ in the 1930s 
had begun to find new allies in the number of educated young men who 
had something more than primary, something less than university 
education, the emphasis being on ‘youth’—youth conferences, youth 
leagues, literate young-men’s associations. The expression ‘the youngmen’ 
had a special connotation in local history; in former times they were often 
the ‘malcontents’, the commoners who held no stool office, who criticized 
and opposed the established hierarchies of power. The tradition continued 
in old and new forms. The illiterate young men, often led by those with 
some education, voiced their grievances by using traditional positions— 
like that of nkwankwahene and asofoatse—the ‘spokesmen of the young 
men’ ;? the ‘clerks’ and ‘scholars’ formed debating clubs, literary circles, 
improvement societies, and looked for support from the older genera- 
tion of educated leaders. Danquah was busy among them, calling the 
first Youth Conference in 1930, helping to stage the second at Mfantsipim 
School in 1938,° a third conference the following year at Kumasi (where a 

2 These were titles which the Ashanti Confederacy Council abolished in 1936, when it 
was unanimously agreed ‘that the positions of nkwankwahene and asafoakye and also 
Asafo should be abolished from the whole of Ashanti in view of the fact that they are 
the cause of political troubles throughout Ashanti’. But as late as 1944 four subjects of 
the Nkoranza stool in north-west Ashanti were charged with undermining the authority 
of the chief, brought before the local court, found guilty and removed from the district by 
order of the Ashanti Confederacy Council because ‘they were the cause of political unrest 
and disorder in the Nkoranza Division’. One of them was said to be ‘though not officially 
recognized . . . the acknowledged leader of the ‘“‘youngmen”’ [and] this would appear to 
have been the cause of much misfortune, for organized leadership of the nkwankwa or the 
common people, called nkwankwahene, is abolished in Nkoranza’. Their crime was to 
question the collection of the levy; they were illiterate, and wrote their petition through a 
letter-writer who used ‘unhappy and misguided words’. See Appendix U, A.C.C. 


Minutes, 1945. The Chief Commissioner of course supported the chiefs. Sir Alan Burns 
paid tribute to ‘the chiefs and other public men’ who helped in ‘the setting up of Native 


_ Authorities . . . who are proving themselves the true leaders of their people. Their conduct 


is in marked contrast to that of those disturbers of the peace who, for their interests, 
endeavour to sow discord in the states and to stir up stool disputes’ (Debates, 18.3.47). 
Within five years the ‘disturbers of the peace’ were in office; within seven the chiefs were 
stirring up trouble in their districts. 

3 It was this conference that published First Steps Towards a National Fund; its members 
consisted of representatives from the Aborigines’ Rights Protection Society, the Provincial 
Councils, municipal parties and local youth and literary societies—the Sekondi Optimists 
Literary Society, the Accra Young People’s Club, the Moonlight Literary and Social 
Club, the Anum Improvement Society, the Ewe League, the Asante Kotoko Society, 
and similar groups. 
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decision was taken to set up a permanent organization in control of the 
local ‘chapters’), a fourth at Akropong in 1940 on ‘The Problems of our 
Social and Economic Reconstruction in War and Peace’. By 1941 the 
Youth Conference was presenting a memorandum calling for a new consti- 
tution to the Joint Provincial Council of Chiefs (it had already submitted 
one to Lord Hailey during his visit in 1940); later that year the ‘Achimota 
Discussion Group’* and the Youth Conference came together in a joint 
conference; they met again at Wesley College, Kumasi, in 1944.5 Danquah 
in particular exercised his agile, fertile mind devising schemes of constitu- 
tional reform,® trying to move along a broad front of the chiefs, the 
‘intelligentsia’ and the educated ‘youngmen’. And a pace or two behind 
him came the newly appointed Governor, Sir Alan Burns, who arrived in 
1942 and instituted a number of reforms, culminating in the ‘unofficial 
majority’ constitution of 1946: a constitution universally applauded in its 
first few months. 

We are almost at the point now of the formation of the U.G.C.C. But 
there is another section of Gold Coast society to note: the cocoa farmers 
and all those associated with the fortunes of the cocoa producer. The 
importance of cocoa is generally stressed, and rightly so: it injected money 
into a slow-moving economy and stratified Akan society, bringing a great 
mobility of labour and capital and leading the farmer into nationalist 
politics. The pattern of development is a fairly regular one from the time 
of the First World War; a cocoa boom, followed by a fall in the price paid 
to the farmers who began to join together in a sellers’ ‘hold-up’ and to 
frame ‘union’ schemes for marketing and shipping the crop themselves ;? 
then a second wave of prosperity, depressed prices again, more hold-ups 

4 Started in 1938-9 by members of the Achimota School staff who held their first study 
conference in Jan. 1939, publishing its discussions under the title Quo Vadimus/or Gold 
Coast Future. 

5 See Pointers to Progress ... The Gold Coast in the Next Five Years (1942), and Towards 
National Development: Post-War Gold Coast (1945). The 1944 conference called for the 
solution of problems by ‘united and positive action’—a phrase taken up again later by 
the C.P.P. with great effect. 

® See especially Danquah’s scheme for constitutional reform, approved by the J.P.C., 
the Ashanti Confederacy Council and the municipal members on the legislative council, 
submitted to the Secretary of State during his visit to the Gold Coast in 1943. 

7 An early report on cocoa—W. S. D. Tudhope, Enquiry into the Gold Coast Cocoa 
Industry, 1919—said ‘an extraordinary feeling of pessimism had taken possession of the 
majority of people everywhere’. Farmers ‘complained of the high prices they have to pay 
for European articles or goods they want to buy whereas everything they have to sell is at 
a discount’. A od. or 1s. 6d. cutlass had gone up to 3s. 6d. or 4s. 6d.; cocoa in Kumasi was 
5s. a load: it had been 25s. to 30s. a load at the end of 1915, but by 1917-18 ‘very large 
quantities of cocoa had to be destroyed . . . in the remoter districts because it could not 
be sold for anything in their own villages and to transport it to the nearest market would 
have cost more in carriage fees than they could have obtained for it’. There was a ‘strong 
feeling that of recent years they have been unmercifully exploited by the local buyers and 
shippers’. Therefore the ‘formation of Associations of Cocoa Growers is being very much 
thought of especially among the older growers . . . their one ambition . . . appears to be to 


enable them to ship their own cocoa’. These are the conditions described again by the 
better known (Nowell) Commission on the Marketing of West African Cocoa, Cmd. 5845 of 


1938. 
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and more schemes. This was the pre-1939 pattern, and farmers slowly 
learned the value, and some of the techniques, of organization. The head 
farmers in each district met together and turned for help both to the chiefs 
and to the educated minority. The Youth Conferences and the local 
literary and improvement societies were therefore paralleled by the 
farmers’ unions—like the early Nsawam—Aburi Cocoa Growers Association 
and similar bodies—which tried to rival the amalgamations among the 
European buying firms. Many of the chiefs, as wealthy cocoa farmers, 
were naturally sympathetic. The Central Provincial Council resolved in 
1930 that each state ‘should form Cocoa Farmers’ Associations . . . as 
against the manipulations of the Combined Cocoa Pools’; and the large 
cocoa ‘hold-up’ of that year saw the inauguration of the short-lived Gold 
Coast and Ashanti Cocoa Federation. Then discontent subsided, rose 
again in the even greater ‘hold-up’ of 1937, was held in check by the 
outbreak of war, and grew again after 1945. The chiefs were warned by the 
government not to lend native authority support to the ‘hold-up’® but 
the uneasy alliance of farmers, chiefs and the educated leaders continued. 
A Kumasi merchant, Mr B. D. Addai, was elected President and Chief 
Farmer of the Ashanti Farmers’ Union formed in 1937; Nana Ofori Atta 
gave his support to the Sika Mpoano Akuafo Fekuw Ltd. (Gold Coast 
Farmers’ Association) in the same year; John Ayew and Ashie Nikoe began 
their Farmers’ Committee of British West Africa Ltd. in 1939. The 
contrast between the confused state of the Colony chiefdoms and the 
ancient unity of Ashanti was reflected in the relative coherence of 
the Ashanti Farmers’ Union and the multiplicity of farmers’ groups in the 
south, but Danquah did his best to form a Colony union and succeeded— 
on paper—in May 1947. In pre-war years the government had tried to 
play the neutral role of ‘honest broker’ between the farmers and the buying 
firms—an almost impossible task in Gold Coast terminology; after 1939, 
it took more positive steps. But, just as the 1946 constitution failed to 
satisfy the educated classes, so the Cocoa Marketing Board established in 
April 1947 failed to satisfy the farmers.1° And it is doubtful whether any 
measure taken by the colonial government in the 1940s could have assuaged 
the anxiety, fear and anger among cocoa farmers as ‘swollen shoot’ 
devastated whole areas of the eastern province, infecting—it was 
calculated’1—s50,000,000 trees, a quarter of the total crop, by 1948. The 
government moved from persuasion to compulsion and finally to direct 
action: from January 1947 diseased trees were cut down by labour gangs 


8 t919 the formation of the African and Eastern Trading Co. out of F. A. Swanzy, 
Miller Bros. and others; 1929 formation of the United Africa Company. 

® See the case of Inspector of Police v. Asare Panyin, 1931, when judgement was given 
that a chief had no power to stop the sale of cocoa, and that an oath sworn to prevent such 
a sale would be a criminal offence. 

10 Notwithstanding Danquah’s membership of the Board. 

11 Watson Commission Report, S.263. The price paid per load of 60 lb. went up from 
40s. in 1947-8 to 65s. in 1948-9, but this did not help the farmer whose trees were being 
cut down because of swollen shoot. 
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whether the farmer agreed or not, until by the end of the year 2} million 
trees had been destroyed.1” 

One last general point. Prices rocketed in 1939-40, and continued to 
rise throughout the early war years; and the rise affected most seriously the 
unskilled labourer and artisan class, ill-organized in frail trade union 
associations in the towns. When the war ended, rice, flour, tinned meat 
and fish, kerosene, and cotton goods of all kinds were still hard to get, and 
very dear when available; local staple food prices were ‘ probably about two 
and a half times the pre-war level’.1*> Wages fell far behind. The strike 
of railway employees in November 1941 had started a series of stoppages 
and ‘the unrest was not to be wondered at, for the real wage index (for 
unskilled labour in Accra) had fallen from 100 in 1939 to 66 by November 
1941 and even after the increase in wages (in December 1941) the real 
wage index was still only 81’.14 A second award in July 1947 raised the 
index to 91, but this gain was eroded by a further period of inflation, when 
the purchasing power of the labourer’s wage, now at 2s. gd. a day, dropped 
to 86 by November 1947, and 75 by August 1958. One particularly hard- 
hit group of ‘artisans’ were the drivers, many of them ex-service men, who 
found it difficult to get petrol except at black market prices under an 
inefficient system of rationing, and difficult too to escape the unpitying 
embrace of the Syrian trading community which controlled the hire- 
purchase of lorries and motor spare-parts. And drivers are good revolu- 
tionary material, quick messengers of discontent, good couriers for 
political action.15 

It was under these conditions that Nii Kwabena Bonne, a Ga sub-chief 
in Accra, began to organize his Anti-Inflation Campaign Committee prior 
to launching—in January and February 1948—a boycott campaign of 
imported goods.1® Rumour ran swift. It was generally accepted that the 
much disliked Association of West African Merchants—formed during 
the war and not disbanded until April 1948—was hand-in-glove with the 
government to defraud the African trader and consumer alike—perhaps 
even to keep the Gold Coast in subjection while cocoa plantations were 


12 An official observer had this to say about the atmosphere prevailing immediately 
after the war in a swollen shoot area: “‘It is a widespread economic depression which has 
affected the social and moral life of the community .. . . it has created a sensation. The 
disaster is felt appallingly”’.’ P. Hill, The Gold Coast Cocoa Farmer, 1956, 67. 

18 Watson Commission Report, S.192. 

14° An Index of Real Wages of the Unskilled or in Accra’, W. B. Birmingham, 
The Economic Bulletin (Ghana), Iv, 2, no. 3, 1960. 

15 Most of the ‘Syrians’ are from the Lebanon. The near-monopoly that these hard- 
working, family businessmen had over the hire-purchase of lorries and of motor-cars for 
taxi use was greatly modified early in the 1950s when the big commercial companies began 
to offer hire-purchase terms. 

16 See the statement made to the Watson Commission by representatives of the Anti- 
inflation Campaign Committee who said people had no objection to restrictions during the 


war; ‘they understood that and were glad to help win the war. [But] the war had been over | i 


three years’. A good account of the boycott campaign can be found in Nii Kwabena 
Bonne’s Milestones in the History of the Gold Coast, 1953, ch. 1x. 
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started in East Africa and European families encouraged to settle on the 
west coast.!? 

This is the background, roughly sketched, to the formation of the 
U.G.C.C., a situation in which disaffection—and action—among one 
section of the community in one part of the country was likely to spread to 
other groups and other parts, a very good situation for the growth of a 
political organization outwards from the towns into the rural areas and, 
especially, into the cocoa belt. Only the north lay lapped in tribal quiet, 
the main concern of the first session of the Northern Territories Territorial 
Council in December 1946 being the spread of cerebral spinal meningitis, 
and whether whipping was the best way—and most members thought it 
was—to deal with children. The rest of the country was stirring, and 
needed some form of national organization to keep it stirred. 

The idea of a new political movement was almost certainly rw 
He was associated with several quasi-political bodies—representative on 
the Cocoa Marketing Board for the Colony Farmers’ Union, legal adviser 
(February 1947) for the Ex-Servicemen’s Union, secretary of the Youth 
Conference movement as well as the Joint Provincial Council’s representa- 
tive on the 1946-50 Legislative Council. Something was wanted to tie 


these different bodies together, to replace the antiquated Aborigines’ 


Rights Protection Society,1® and re-direct the enthusiasm of the new 
moribund youth movement. The idea of a new ‘Convention’ was explored 
in private conversations as early as January 1947 in A. G. Grant’s ‘old 
offices at Poassie Road, Sekondi, in conference with three friends—Williams, 
Blay and Danquah’.!® By April, the idea ‘had germinated in a special 
conference held at Canaan Lodge, Saltpond, of about 40 representative 
leaders’; and ‘after months of preparation and propaganda’ the United 
Gold Coast Convention was launched at Saltpond on 4 August with Grant 
giving the inaugural address. It was said to be a nation-wide movement 
which would draw chiefs and people together, restore leadership to the 
right hands, knit together existing organizations, and prepare for the time 
when the country would be self-governing. There is a great liking in 
Ghana for ‘national fronts’, and the U.G.C.C. was no different in this 
respect from earlier movements before the war. But it was the first major 
political association to talk of self-government as necessary within its own 
17 See the representation by the T.U.C. before the Watson Commission. ‘Putting it 
plainly,’ said Mr Wood, ‘ years ago they were not accustomed to seeing European children 
with their mothers . . . in the streets of the Gold Coast; . . . every mail boat, one or two 
hundred [Europeans] landed, and some came by air.’ He thought this followed a deliber- 
ate policy of ‘population dispersal’ by the United Kingdom Government. The belief that 
U.A.C. were starting cocoa plantations in East Africa probably owed something to the 
groundnut scheme, something to the great argument after the First World War between 
Leverhulme and the Nigerian and Gold Coast governments over palm-oil plantations. 


18 And yet it was the President of the Aborigines’ Society who sent £50 through Mr 
Ashie Nikoe to the Fifth Pan-African Congress at Manchester in October 1945. Formed 


| in 1897, the A.R.P.S. slowly faded out of existence in the 1940s. 


19 See the Foreword by George Grant to The ‘P’ Plan, issued by the U.G.C.C. Jan. 
1952. Williams=Mr F. A. Awooner-Williams; Blay=Mr R. S. Blay—both lawyers. 
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time. It proclaimed its policy in phrases that subsequently became famous, 
and the object of great controversy, as being ‘to ensure that by all legitimate 
and constitutional means the direction and control of government should 
pass into the hands of the people and their chiefs in the shortest possible 
time’. 

Following its inauguration, the Convention set up a Working Committee 
on 20 September 1947. And it is at this point that the Minute Book opens. 

The Committee?® decided to meet once a month, to start a weekly 
paper—to be called the Star (later the Statesman)—and, a fateful decision, 
to employ a full-time, paid secretary. They were busy lawyers and 
businessmen. They were serious about the Convention but although 
ready to hold the reins they wanted a willing horse to pull the cart. Danquah 
had already approached a young lawyer recently returned from England, 
Mr Ako Adjei, who suggested, instead, the name of a friend, Kwame 
Nkrumah, whom he had known since January 1939, first in America where 
they were students together at Lincoln College, Pennsylvania, later again 
in London with the West African National Secretariat. Ako Adjei then 
wrote to Nkrumah, who hesitated; Danquah told the Working Committee, 
and, when Nkrumah finally agreed to come, they sent him {100 for his 
passage money out of a donation fund of £175. 1os.?1 This first meeting 
then concluded with a resolution: ‘(a) that the Convention is of the 
opinion that the contact of chiefs and Government is unconstitutional, and 
(b) that in consequence their position on the Legislative Council is 
anomalous’. 

There was a second meeting on 18 October, a third on 6 December, 
when decisions were taken to admit members at the age of sixteen, and to 
make local branches (as they came into being) financially self-supporting. 
On 12 December, the Committee met the steering committee of the Joint 
Provincial Council and discussed a joint programme of action: the 
Convention and the chiefs were to collaborate to achieve self-government, 
and the latter would relinquish their seats on the Legislative Council. The 
J.P.C. donated £5. 5s. to the Convention, and welcomed its approach to 
the chiefs, although some of these at least had second thoughts about it. 
Then on 28 December Kwame Nkrumah was introduced to the Committee. 
He had travelled as a deck passenger, incognito, from Monrovia to 
Takoradi, spent a fortnight at Tarkwa and then came down to Saltpond. 

‘I am very happy to be here with you at last’, he told the Committee; 
‘at the moment I cannot say anything more than to affirm that if you need 
me I am at your service.’ 

The question of salary then arose: £250 per annum was mentioned but, 

20 G, A. Grant, Chairman; R. S. Blay, Vice-President; J. B. Danquah, Vice-President; 
F. A. Awooner-Williams, Treasurer; W. E. A. Ofori Atta; J. Quist-Therson; E. Akufo 
Addo; J. W. de Graft-Johnson; W. O. Essuman, Asst. Secretary; A. Mends, Financial 
Secretary. A third vice-president—K. Bentsi Enchill—was sick, died shortly afterwards, 


and his place was filled by S. W. Duncan. 
21 Made up of donations by Grant—£100, Awooner-Williams £25, Blay £50. 
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says the Minute Book, Nkrumah asked for permission to consult the 
chairman privately, explaining that he had been away from the country 
for twelve years and had ‘no idea as to whether {250 p.a. would meet his 
present standard of living under local conditions’. The chairman pleaded 
for him and the amount was fixed at {25 a month, plus free accommodation 
and a car: a substantial amount at the time and worth a great deal more 
then than now; and the Committee never quite made up its mind whether 
a full-time, paid secretary was merely an executive officer of the movement 
or a full member of the Working Committee. So far, however, all seemed 
well. Mr Blay ‘expressed the faith of the Working Committee in the newly 
appointed secretary’ and said that he ‘hoped that Mr Nkrumah would use 
the Convention as if it were his own organization’. 
But it was clear that some members of the Committee were uneasy: 
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... led by Dr Danquah, the Working Committee tested the personal attitude and 
reaction of the General Secretary to the conflict of world political ideologies so 
far as it affected the aims and objects of the Convention .. . [and]... how Mr 
Nkrumah could reconcile his active interest in West African unity (through the 
West African National Secretariat) with the rather parochial aims of the United 
Gold Coast Convention. 


Nkrumah replied that: 


He believed in TERRITORIAL BEFORE inter-territorial solidarity. [Then there was a] 
further catechism in the use of certain catch phrases—especially during public 
speeches—which might invite the suspicion of the public as well as of officialdom 
regarding the political connections of the Convention with some unpopular 
foreign forms of government. 


But some at least thought that they had picked the right man, and the 
entry concludes with the comment that ‘the general Secretary was con- 
sidered a capital asset for the Convention’. Nkrumah took office on 
1 January ‘with effect from 10 January 1948’. 

This is unfortunately the last entry in the Minute Book before the 
riots in Accra on 28 February. But it is possible to trace the story through 
until the Minute Book resumes in June. Throughout January, Nkrumah 
and Danquah addressed a number of meetings in towns in the Colony, 
including a mass rally at the Palladium Cinema in Accra on 20 February 
arranged by the Ex-Servicemen’s Union. Danquah took the chair at this 
meeting.22. He, Nkrumah, Ako Adjei, Ben Tamakloe and F. E. Laryea 
(secretary and executive member of the Ex-Servicemen’s Union) spoke to 
the mass audience of gooo which included many more than ex-servicemen. 
(It also included a European communist, an employee of B.O.A.C.) The 


22 Danquah’s son had volunteered for service with the army in 1943 and was in Burma 
until the end of the war; two queen-mothers of Accra spoke at the rally, recounting people’s 
sufferings during the war. Ako Adjei quoted from a copy of the Burmese Independence 
Bill then before the United Kingdom parliament. Events in Asia were very much in 
people’s minds. 
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ex-servicemen were to march in procession and present their petition to the st 
government on Monday, the 23rd. The following day it was postponed e) 
to the 28th. In the meantime, Danquah travelled to Kibi, his home town th 
in Akim Abuakwa, where farmers were in an excitable mood,”* and [ 
attended a meeting of the Akim Abuakwa Farmers’ Union. On Friday [ pp: 
the 27th, a second mass rally was held at the Palladium in Accra where | le 
Danquah, Akufo Addo, William Ofori Atta, Obetsibi Lamptey—all M 
Convention members—addressed the meeting; and the ex-servicemen [| pr 
assembled the following day at 1 p.m. on the old polo ground. tu 
Danquah, Quist-Therson, Ofori Atta left Accra at 7.30 a.m. that same Cc 
Saturday, 28 February, for Saltpond. By four o’clock in the afternoon [| fis 
the procession of ex-servicemen in Accra had left its authorized route, cl 
moved along Christiansborg Road to the castle crossroads, clashed with the fo 
police, and two members of the crowd were killed when the European pa 
Superintendent of Police opened fire. The same afternoon, looting began ou 
in the commercial quarter of Accra: Kingsway Chemists were broken into; as 
someone found a way into W. Bartholomew & Co. with a piece of scantling; en 
then the Kingsway Liquor Store was broached, drink was passed over the or 
wall into Ussher Fort prison, and the crowd battered down the gate to let pe 
the prisoners out. Looting went on late into the night, despite a heavy fall pe 
of rain at eleven o’clock, and started again early on Sunday morning, and de 
the news was carried on Monday by lorry-drivers and passengers to a pr 
number of near-by towns, and to Kumasi (by train) where rioting sai 
broke out that evening—1 March—and was not finally ended until W 
the 16th. pr 

The riots were obviously an extension of the boycott of imported goods it | 
already organized by Nii Bonne. This had begun on 26 January in the in 
Colony and Ashanti, peacefully at first, then with threats and reprisals ‘a 
against those ignoring the boycott, and the crowd demonstrated outside Fe 
the magistrate’s court in Accra on 17 February during the trial of a chief to 
charged with imposing fines on non-boycotters. Then on 20 February— ay 
the day of the ex-servicemen’s rally at the Palladium—agreement was it 
reached, at a meeting in the Chief Secretary’s office, between representa- thi 
tives of Nii Bonne’s Boycott Committee, the Joint Provincial Council and | 
the Chambers of Commerce: the boycott was to be called off on 28 Cc 
February, and the firms agreed to reduce their gross overall profit margin tel 
(of non-controlled commodities) from 75 to 50 per cent. for a three-month sa} 
trial period. This was popularly, and quite erroneously, interpreted as th: 
meaning a 50 per cent. reduction in price. And when goods appeared in the 2 

23° |. on my way from Tafo as I was going to Kibi I was tackled by a large number ai 
of farmers with their drums, and with their faces marked with red ochre. They said they thi: 
had come to meet me and asked the reason why I had signed the Beeton Report [on the act 
cutting out of swollen shoot-infected trees] agreeing with the cocoa trees being cut down. pul 
It took a considerable explanation to make them understand that I did not sign the Beeton inc 
Report . . . but that my name appeared in the report as the first witness . . .’ [Danquah’s me 
evidence given before the Watson Commission.] 
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shops on the 28th only slightly reduced, the crowd reacted as one might 
expect. It was probably this, coinciding with the ex-servicemen’s march, 
that touched off the riots. 

It is difficult to believe now that the Convention leaders actually 
promoted these upsets. Most likely, as George Padmore thought, ‘the 
leaders merely fished in troubled waters’.24 And unfortunately, the 
Minute Book is silent on how they fished, for it was confiscated by the 
police and the next entry is not until 6 June. The most interesting point 
turns on what happened at (probably) two meetings of the Working 
Committee immediately before and during the riots. It is not easy to 
fix a date for the earlier meeting, for memories are now uncertain. It is 
clear that at one time Nkrumah drew up a memorandum urging the 
formation of a shadow cabinet ‘to forestall any unpreparedness on our 
part in the exigency of Self-Government being thrust upon us’, and setting 
out a three-phased programme of organization: co-ordination of existing 
associations under the Convention and the opening of branches and week- 
end schools; ‘constant demonstrations throughout the country to test our 
organisational strength, making use of political crises; and—the “third 
period””—(a) the convening of a Constituent Assembly of the Gold Coast 
people to draw up a Constitution for Self-Government. . . . (b) Organised 
demonstration, boycott and strike—our only weapons to support our 
pressure for self-government’. In his Autobiography the memorandum is 
said to have been submitted on 20 January. George Grant and Awooner- 
Williams, in their evidence before the Watson Commission, said that it was 
produced at a meeting on 14 February but that Nkrumah was told to ‘put 
it by’ and have it typed and circulated; this is repeated by Bankole Timothy 
in his biography of Nkrumah who says that the memorandum was put in 
‘a circular letter to the members of the Working Committee dated 
February 2oth’.?5 Either way, the memorandum was obviously too close 
to the outbreak of rioting in Accra for it to have been anything more than 
a perceptive appraisal of what was likely to happen. But—as we shall see— 
it became a main ground of difference between Nkrumah and the rest of 
the Committee. 

We move now to the actual day of the riots—28 February—when the 
Committee met at Saltpond. A Convention member—Mr Akufo Addo— 
telephoned from Accra at about 5.30 p.m. (via Mr Mends in Saltpond) to 
say that serious disturbances had broken out in Accra, and it was decided 
that Danquah, Quist-Therson, Nkrumah and others should leave 

24 G. Padmore, The Gold Coast Revolution, 62. The Gold Coast government saw clear 
evidence of a communist bid for power, planned terrorism and assassination. Danquah 
published an article saying ‘The hour of liberation has struck’; in which he wrote that ‘in 
this crusade the Working Committee is acting constitutionally but it will not be afraid to 
act’. Nkrumah had a communist party membership card; and, said the government 
public relations office, the ‘release of convicts [from Ussher Fort] is of a pattern familiar 
in communist disorders when the communists are seeking power’ . .. But then the govern- 


ment, like the ex-servicemen and the farmers, were in an uneasy state. 
25 Bankole Timothy, Kwame Nkrumah, 47. 
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immediately for Accra to find out what was happening. Leaving Saltpond 
at 6 p.m. they arrived around 8.30 p.m. where, says Danquah: 


I saw a horrible sight. All about the central part of the town I saw big cars—the 
first that struck me was a big car near the Insurance Office—turned upsidedown 
and burnt. Another car near Chellaram I saw, and other cars too. I went through 
to the High Street and saw the whole of Kingsway Stores looted, glass broken. 
It was a terrible sight. I went through Station Road and found looting still 
going on in some parts. [The people] were excited and rushing into the street 
and taking the goods out. I saw policemen standing by doing nothing and some 
of them, in fact, taking part in the looting.*® 


Late that night, Danquah, Nkrumah and Ofori Atta met the other 
officers of the Convention in Accra; Danquah then telephoned Sekondi and 
got through to the president. ‘Look here, Mr Grant, only this afternoon 
you said that we should go slowly. Do you agree [that] the Governor 
should be recalled? He said, ‘“‘Yes I agree. Go on”. The same night I 
drafted the cablegram [to the Secretary of State] but when I recalled him 
to read it to him he had gone away, so I read it to Mr Williams and he 
said, “‘I agree with everything. I give you my authority to go ahead. I will 
tell him’’.’ This is the account Danquah gave the Watson Commission 
of what happened that night. The cablegram was sent in the name of the 
president, 8000 words long, starting with ‘Civil Government Gold Coast 
broken down’ and stating that the ‘Working Committee United Gold 
Coast Convention declare they are prepared and ready to take over interim 
government’. Nkrumah also sent one, much shorter but in the same vein, 
and with copies to—among others—the United Nations, Pan Africa, the 
New York Times on one side of the world and the New Times, Moscow, on 
the other. And within a fortnight the six active leading members of the 
Convention—Akufo Addo, Ako Adjei, Ofori Atta, Danquah, Nkrumah 
and Obetsibi Lamptey—were held in detention. 

In retrospect, the February riots can be seen as leading direct to the 
breach between Nkrumah and the Convention. Nkrumah welcomed the 
_ Watson Commission’s findings that the Working Committee were directly 

connected with the disturbances. The rest did not. Grant, Awooner- 
Williams and Danquah protested strongly to the Commission that they did 
not accept Nkrumah’s plan of organization: they had not read it fully, and 
now that they had, they certainly did not approve it: all the differences— 
of temperament, experience, status—came out into the open before the 
Commissioners. When Grant was read the last section of Nkrumah’s 
memorandum, the old man became indignant: ‘He never read that to our 
meeting’. ‘If’, Grant was asked, ‘if he had read it would he have approved?’ 
“We would have stamped on it’, Grant replied. ‘We would not do any- 
thing he [Nkrumah] likes. We old men, like myself, permitting a young 
man here to do things without our consent that are not palatable to us? 


26 This and subsequent quotations are taken from the record of evidence given before 
the Watson Commission. 
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No.’ But Grant still believed that ‘from the way [Nkrumah] planned out 
his things, if we hold his tail I think he will work all right’. Danquah said 
that he hadn’t read it and would have ‘strongly disapproved and asked it 
to be deleted from our records’. De Graft-Johnson thought Danquah’s 
telegram calling for an interim Convention government was ‘premature’. 
But it is fairly clear that the Working Committee was on one side, its 
general secretary on the other. 

The odd thing is, that this was not clear for some months to come. The 
Minute Book picks up the story after the release of the ‘Big Six’ to show 
how Nkrumah and the Working Committee of the Convention clung 
together for the rest of the year, and until the middle of 1949, Nkrumah 
racing ahead but not wanting to break, the Convention suspicious—not 
quite knowing what to do with him, and alarmed to think what he might 
do without them. 

The first serious crisis came late in August 1948, after a preliminary 
squabble between Nkrumah and Danquah over the Committee’s agreement 
that Danquah should accept an invitation to attend the London African 
Conference arranged by the Colonial Office for the autumn of that year: 
Nkrumah criticized the decision at a rally in Kibi at the end of July, and 
was made to write a letter of apology. The main quarrel came over the 
report by a committee of inquiry of two members of the Committee— 
Obetsibi Lamptey and Ofori Atta—set up ‘to enquire into the head- 
quarters organisation’. The Convention was growing; branches flourishing 
in a number of towns in the Colony and Ashanti—zo0g according to the 
Minute Book by August 1948; two members from Ashanti were added to 
the Working Committee—John Tsiboe (a Fanti, but managing-proprietor 
of the Ashanti Pioneer in Kumasi) and lawyer Cobina Kessie. A strengthen- 
ing of the headquarters organization at Saltpond was obviously needed. 
But the main concern of the Committee was the conduct of the general 
secretary, who was asked to withdraw from the meeting on 21 August 
while the others discussed what he was about. Nkrumah was active. This 
much the Working Committee knew. But they did not like the evidence 
that came out before the Watson Commission—evidence, for example, of 
the extraordinary ‘document called the Circle’ outlining an esoteric 
organization which asked members to support the leadership of Kwame 
Nkrumah and to work for a Union of African Socialistic Republics ;?’ they 
did not like the communist label hung round Nkrumah’s neck by the 
Commissioners, nor rumours of a newspaper to be started by Nkrumah, 
nor his sponsoring of a Ghana National College for the expelled students at 
Cape Coast who had gone on sympathy strike when the six were arrested.”® 

27 Nkrumah told the Watson Commission that this ‘was ‘‘a dream” which he had carried 
round with him for some years’. It was used by a student group (says Nkrumah) within 
the West African National Secretariat. Autobiography, 60. 

28 The idea of a ‘ National College to serve the needs of the students’ who had gone on 


strike in Cape Coast, and were expelled in May 1948, was agreed on by the Working 
Committee on 6 June but it was Nkrumah who carried the idea through. 
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Moreover, the ‘fact emerged’, Obetsibi Lamptey reported, ‘that the 
General Secretary had been carrying on a certain correspondence inimical 
to the interests of the Convention’ especially with pan-African associations 
overseas. So Nkrumah was called in and questioned by Akufo Addo: 


Why do you persist in using the word Comrade as a term of address? 

Why do you still continue connections with the West African National 
Secretariat? : 

Why do you welcome the Watson Commission’s laying the blame for the 
disturbances on the Convention? 


The Committee was not satisfied with whatever reply Nkrumah gave; 
he was told that he was‘ interdicted from duty as from today’s date [ August 
21st|’, and would be ‘informed of the charges against him upon which he 
would be requested to stand his trial’. During the interdiction he would 
receive his salary. De Graft-Johnson would act as full-time secretary. 

The next meeting—held at Nana Ofori Atta’s house in Accra on 
3 September—brought further recriminations, for it coincided with the 
first issue of Nkrumah’s own venture, the Accra Evening News: a remarkable 
instance of Nkrumah’s half-in, half-out position in the U.G.C.C. The 
chairman now demanded Nkrumah’s total removal from office, and, indeed, 
he was found ‘guilty’ of going against the Convention. Then Blay and 
Dr Ansah Koi suggested he might be made a vice-president. Akufo Addo 
and Danquah amended this to honorary treasurer, and a majority agreed. 

Here was a real Frankenstein situation: ‘the humble and obedient 
servant of the Convention’, as Nkrumah professed himself to be to the 
Watson Commission, was now very much of a mixed blessing to the 
Working Committee; they would have liked to have dispensed with him, 
only they feared what he might then do—and there was evidence enough 
that he had done a great deal already in the name of the Convention that 
they disliked. Moreover, there were wild undercurrents of unrest still. 
We can turn the metaphor and say that the Working Committee, like the 
sorcerer’s apprentice, had called up a force stronger than it liked, which 
might well engulf them. For this was the flood tide of nationalism when 
youth clubs and associations were formed in the towns and there were 
angry clashes between farmers and the agricultural department with its 
gangs of labourers. The Accra Evening News kept up a steady stream of 
invective and exhortation. But there was no clear pattern of discontent: it 
was as yet impossible to say whether the local youth associations and 
improvement societies were part of, auxiliary to, or in opposition to the 
Convention; even in Accra there were fourteen ‘Convention Clubs’ which 
the Working Committee knew little about. Only on one point was it 
becoming clear where the Working Committee was at variance with the 
mass of popular agitation. A young Conventionist, Sacki Scheck, was busy 
in Sekondi demanding a ‘target date’ for independence—1 April 1949, and 
claiming (according to the Minute Book) that if by then ‘we haven’t got 
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self-government we shall begin to free ourselves according to our own pro- 
claimed programme of action’. To many, the Convention’s policy of 
‘self-government within the shortest possible time’ meant ‘within a few 
months’, and it was soon to be shortened to ‘self-government now’ as 
excitement mounted during the latter half of 1948 and 1949; now, for the 
first time, large numbers of ordinary people, some literate, many illiterate, 
were drawn into political argument. 


The most indubitable feature of a revolution [says Trotsky], is the direct inter- 
ference of the masses in historic events; . . . at these crucial moments when the 
old order becomes no longer endurable to the masses, they break over the 
barriers excluding them from the political arena, sweep aside their traditional 
representatives, and create by their own interference the initial groundwork of a 
new régime.... 


The Gold Coast in 1948-9 was a long way from Russia in 1917. Still, 
the situation was revolutionary enough to place the Convention leaders in 
a recognizably familiar quandary: how to promote a revolution by con- 
stitutional means; and the relationship between Nkrumah and the Working 
Committee now reached a second turning-point. The riots were the first 
dividing line between them. There was now to be a second. 

During the September session of the Legislative Council the Governor, 
Sir Gerald Creasy, announced that a representative committee would be 
set up to examine the constitutional proposals suggested by the Watson 
Commission. The Working Committee decided to accept membership.”® 
And though this was very useful in the drawing up of the first national 
constitution for the country, it was a fateful decision for it linked the 
members of the Working Committee publicly with a constitutional 
(moderate) path of reform; it diminished the enormous prestige won by 
their detention earlier in the year. It also tied them to committee meetings. 
Nkrumah—who was not asked to join the Coussey Committee—was un- 
committed, and free to help organize the radical ‘Committee on Youth 
Organization’ with K. A. Gbedemah as chairman and Kojo Botsio as 
secretary. From that time forward, the Convention and its former secretary 
were never able to come fully together again, and the C.Y.O. was the direct 
progenitor of Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party. 

But still a final break was postponed. At its meeting on 23 October the 
Working Committee was told that Nkrumah had acknowledged receipt 
of the letter terminating his appointment, but that he had declined the 
offer of the treasurership. The following month he changed his mind and 
accepted the post. And early in December the Committee agreed to invite 
K. A. Gbedemah to become the new general secretary ‘especially as he 


29 This was the ‘Coussey’ Committee on Constitutional Reform, appointed in Dec. 1948, 
which produced its Report in Aug. 1949. There were six U.G.C.C. members on the 
Committee—B. D. Addai, E. Akufo Addo, J. B. Danquah, George Grant, E. O. Obetsibi 
Lamptey, W. W. Taylor, and many of the forty members (thirty-one ‘commoners’ and 
nine chiefs) were, like Nana Ofori Atta II, sympathetic with the Convention. 
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could speak so many of our vernacular languages’. It shows the Conven- 
tion still hoping to live up to its all-national character, trying to provide a 
link between the youth movements and the chiefs, although even the latter 
proved refractory. For the Working Committee had met the Joint Provin- 
cial Council early in September at Dodowa in full conference—twenty-two 
Convention members and a large gathering of chiefs; and a complete 
‘reconciliation’ had been effected—so it was believed—between the intelli- 
gentsia and the chiefs. This, too, was as illusory as the stormy alliance 
between them and the ‘youth’. Danquah said (Minutes 4/12/48) that ‘the 
chiefs had broken faith with the Convention by their action in proceeding 
to make nominations [to the Coussey Committee] without first consulting 
the political organisations in the country’; it was in breach of the 4 Septem- 
ber agreement, and a ‘strong formal protest’ was agreed on. At its next 
meeting, however, on 8 January, the Convention was rebuffed on a different 
front when a letter was read from Gbedemah declining the offer of 
secretaryship. At that same meeting protests were read from Kumasi 
against Danquah’s attendance at the London African Conference, and 
against the decision to form part of the ‘Coussey Committee’. From a 
great height of popularity in March 1948, Danquah and his fellow-lawyers 
were now brought to the defensive. But it would be wrong to regard the 
Convention as powerless. It still had an honoured name. It was still the 
only political organization which could claim country-wide support, even 
if the multifarious nature of its membership made discipline impossible. 
It was still capable, for example, of calling Secki Scheck before it (20 Feb- 
ruary 1949), rebuking him and suspending his membership. One of its 
leading figures, Obetsibi Lamptey—‘ Liberty Lamptey’—was still suffi- 
ciently popular to have the backing of the Accra youth organizations to be 
returned unopposed in a by-election to the Legislative Council. 

And Nkrumah was still unable to decide whether to force the break. At 
the meeting on 8 January, Danquah asked Nkrumah about the Youth 
Organization and the Ghana Colleges. Nkrumah—who was still treasurer— 
replied that the Ghana Colleges were his own affair and refused to discuss 
it; the youth movement, he said, was an ‘ally’ of the Convention. The 
Working Committee then ‘expressed its appreciation of the motive behind 
Mr Nkrumah’s connection with these organisations and demanded that he 
should produce the Constitution of these organisations for examination’.... 
This ambivalence was to continue for a further six months. 

A month later, at a meeting in Danquah’s house in Accra, the Committee 
set forth its apologia; it had decided in January, it said in a Statement 
for the Press, to 





accept the Coussey Committee on Constitutional Reform and to try and work it 
despite its shortcomings. The country’s hope for the design of a self-governing 
constitution is at present centred on the Coussey Committee and no one can tell 
how long it will take to come to the end of its report. . . . It is within the know- 
ledge of those actively abreast with the making of Constitutions that it is an 
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arduous task. In our present situation until the Coussey Committee’s Report is 
| issued to the Legislative Council, is debated by that body and receives the 
| approval or disapproval of the general public, there is nothing gained to fix a 


target date for the coming of the new Constitution. . . . Our policy is that it 
should be at the earliest possible time and we counsel all patriots of the country 
to work steadfastly for the coming of the great event. 


This was not the sort of truth that did the Convention any good, and it 
conflicted directly with the demand for immediate self-government in the 
Constitution already put out by the Committee on Youth Organization 
meeting in secret session at Kumasi during the Christmas holiday—a 
constitution clearly the handiwork of Nkrumah, and published in his 
newspaper on 29 December. There was a preliminary showdown between 
them at a meeting in Saltpond on 20 February—exactly a twelvemonth 
after the triumphant Convention Ex-Servicemen’s rally at the Palladium 
cinema: 


Since August last year [the Minute Book gives Nkrumah as saying], things 
had not gone on well between himself and the Working Committee. What 
pained him most was a letter he alleged to have been written by an Accra member 
of the Working Committee to a high official recommending his deportation . . . 
the masses appreciated his contribution to the aims of the Convention [but] he 
had not been understood by the Working Committee as a body. [He assured the 
Committee that] he promoted the youth organisation to rally all sections of the 
youth of the country under the banner of the Convention [and] the Ghana 
Colleges were started to ‘save the face of the Convention’. 


This did not go down too well. He was asked to retire, while the 
Committee agreed to condemn the formation of the C.Y.O., and to issue 
a statement for the Press disassociating the Convention from the Ghana 
Colleges—in which, said Danquah, ‘Mr Nkrumah rather stole a march on 
the Convention’. Nkrumah was called back but—astonishingly—he and 
they agreed that the C.Y.O. should be reconstituted and brought under a 
sub-committee of the Convention. Nkrumah was also to state publicly 
that the Ghana Colleges were his own affair. These and other matters 
were then left to be sorted out by an Easter Delegates’ conference to be 
held at Saltpond on 16 April. 

Even this solved nothing—precipitated nothing. The C.Y.O. held its 
own meeting two days before the Delegates’ Conference and decided that: 


the Committee on Youth Organisation . . . is prepared to accept the proposed 
terms of the Working Committee to reconstitute the C.Y.O. on only one con- 
sideration, that Kwame Nkrumah is reinstated Now as the General Secretary 
of the U.G.C.C., otherwise it gives notice here and now that the organisation 
still continues to function until such times as he is reinstated. 


This was signed by Gbedemah as chairman, Kojo Botsio as secretary; 
and by an executive of six—Dzenkle Dzewu, Eben Adam (from Tamale), 
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K. W. Asaam, Bart Plange, Hannah Cudjoe, Sapa Williams—and 
‘fourteen others representing Youth Organisations in the Colony, Ashanti 
N.Ts. and Transvolta’. 

The Delegates’ Conference two days later added to the confusion. The 
Working Committee managed to get the C.Y.O. ‘disestablished’—or so it 
thought—and brought within the Convention. But Nkrumah was not 
reinstated. And the Committee was obviously divided among themselves: 
the older, more conservative members—Awooner-Williams and de Graft- 
Johnson were angry and contemptuous; the others more moderate. At its 
next meeting on 14 May, John Tsiboe asked ‘whether the Convention 
stood for unity or dissension?’. ‘Although we are for unity’, Awooner- 
Williams replied, ‘we should not allow ourselves to be dictated to by the 
masses.’ He thought the C.Y.O. should be ‘banned’, although how this 
might be done was another matter. The C.Y.O. was not a good organization, 
and ‘although in matters religious he was personally cosmopolitan in out- 
look and belief he felt that all the anti-Christian writings of the local press 
was inspired by the C.Y.O. and other communist agents in the country’. 
Nkrumah protested strongly at this, and the others supported him. 
Danquah thought the position was confused: the C.Y.O. was ‘dis- 
established’ and yet it had been given representation on a new sub- 


committee on youth organization. Ako Adjei said that this was all right [ 


because he believed ‘that there was no fundamental difference between 
the C.Y.O. and the Convention’. 

How long the C.Y.O. and the Convention might have gone on in hostile 
alliance one cannot say: certainly not beyond the nomination period for 
the first general elections. But they were a long way off. Then a third issue 
arose—third in sequence to the riots and the appointment of the Coussey 
Committee: a ludicrous issue on the surface, but it helped to drive the 
C.Y.O. and the Convention beyond reconciliation. This was the visit of 


Sir Sydney Abrahams, a former Gold Coast Attorney-General and chair- | 


man of the Gold Coast Athletics Association. While attending the Africa 
Conference in October 1948, Danquah had met Abrahams at a tea-party 
in Lancaster House, and Abrahams expressed his willingness to visit the 
Gold Coast again to advise on sport. The Colonial Office agreed, Sir 
Sydney arrived, and was given a bad press. Nkrumah exploited it to 
the full: 


. .. The people of the Gold Coast [said an editorial in the Accra Evening News], 
are now politically wide awake and cannot be lulled any longer by any unbecoming 
tactics of the Imperialists to divert our attention from the goal of full Self- 
Government this year . . . first things first Sir Sydney! Please go back and tell 
Britain that we are ready for full Self-Government now; anything short of that 
will be unacceptable to us. We are in earnest; our ‘eyes are red’, and we shall 
not rest until we have obtained full Self-Government for the people of this 
country, this year. . . .*° 


3° Quoted in B. Timothy: Kwame Nkrumah, 62-3. 
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The Working Committee had to discuss the problem since Abrahams had 
suggested that he might speak on Convention party platforms. After some 
argument, it was agreed that he might. Then the absurd and malicious 
rumour spread that a sinister motive lay behind the sports mission; namely, 
that the U.G.C.C. leaders had accepted large sums of money from the 
United Kingdom government whereby they were supposed to deflect 
peoples’ interests from politics to sport.*1 The accusation was, of course, 
as groundless as it was preposterous, but it did a great deal to poison the 
atmosphere—already bad—between Nkrumah and the Working Com- 
mittee. 

In the end, the demand for a complete break between the Convention and 
the ‘youth’ of the C.Y.0.—although ‘youth’ now included Gbedemah who 
was thirty-seven, Botsio thirty-three, Nkrumah forty—came from Accra. 
The regional council of the Convention on 6 June called on the Working 
Committee to dissociate itself publicly from the Accra Evening News, the 
Ghana Schools and Colleges, and the C.Y.O. At long last, too, the full 
report of the Committee of Enquiry into Headquarters Organization, 
appointed in August, 1948, was now ready: twenty-five typed pages of 
recommendations for strengthening the Convention under a new general 
secretary and a hierarchy of nine assistants. The U.G.C.C. was trying to 
stir itself once more for action. 

It was now too late. The final break was less than a week away. The 
Committee met on 11 June and tried to sort itself out: it passed two clear 
resolutions : 


(1) that the C.Y.O. is incompatible with membership of the Convention, since 
‘jt is clear that the C.Y.O. is working against the Convention and is deter- 
mined to break the united front of the country’ : 

(2) that Kwame Nkrumah should be served with charges on the grounds that the 
C.Y.O. ‘having been disestablished by the Delegates’ Conference [he had] 
continued to associate himself with the activities of the C.Y.O.’; moreover, 
he had ‘disregarded the obligations of collective responsibility and party 
discipline . . . having publicised . . . in the Accra Evening News opinions, 
views and criticisms assailing the decisions and questioning the integrity of 
the Working Committee’; he had undermined the Convention, abused its 
leaders, and stolen their ideas. 


But the C.Y.O. had already decided to leave the Convention. It had 
met at Tarkwa, the mining centre in the western province, early in June, 
where ‘the discussions that took place lasted for about three nights and 
proceeded into the early hours of the morning’.? The brief account given 
by Nkrumah is a little puzzling: the C.Y.O., he says, decided to ‘resist’ his 
removal by the Working Committee from the general secretaryship of the 


31 The amount usually mentioned was £25,000, because this was the amount asked for 
by Kojo Thompson, a member of the former legislative council, from the representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce as the price of withholding criticism of the Association of 
West African Merchants. See Martin Wight, Gold Coast Legislative Council, p. 173. 

32 Autobiography, 100. 
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Convention, but also to take the C.Y.O. out of the movement in order to 
make it the groundwork of a new political party.** The latter policy 
carried the day and—on Sunday, 12 June 


before an audience of about 60,000 people—on behalf of the C.Y.O., in the name 
of the chiefs and the people, the rank and file of the Convention, the Labour 
Movement, our valiant ex-servicemen, the youth movement throughout the 
country, the man in the street, our children and those yet unborn, the new 
Ghana that is to be, Sergeant Adjety and his comrades who died at the cross- 
roads of Christiansborg during the riots of 1948, and in the name of God 
Almighty and humanity*4 


Nkrumah declared the birth of his Convention People’s Party. 

Once again then the Working Committee had been outmanoeuvred. The 
same Sunday—12 June—its members moved from Saltpond to continue 
their meeting at Sekondi where Grant lay ill. Grant is recorded as saying 
that he considered the new party an ‘insult and a challenge which we 
should not condone’. Ofori Atta warned members that if they ‘meant to 
save the country from the rot to come we must take strong measures’, 
while Obetsibi Lamptey tried to cheer the meeting up by saying ‘Britain 
would never give power to any group of irresponsible people anywhere in 
the Colonial Empire’. And on this note of doubt the affair should have 
ended. The common front was now divided. A new organization had been 
formed. But Ghana politics are rarely clear-cut. And there is a post- 
script to add, for two attempts were made at a last minute reconciliation by 
calling in outside ‘arbitrators’. 

When the Working Committee met again on 26 June at Grant’s house 
in Sekondi it discussed a telegram from Kojo Botsio: 


Accra 13/6/49 Secretary U.G.C.C. Saltpond. 

Convention People’s Party under leadership and chairmanship of Kwame 
Nkrumah inaugurated in Accra Sunday 12 June 1949 aims at Self-Government 
Now for Chiefs and People of the Gold Coast, a democratic government and a 
higher standard of living for the people. Kojo Batsio Secretary. 


The Committee replied to this in similar terms: 


Saltpond 15/6/49. All members of the United Gold Coast Convention are warned 
that the Convention has no connection with the newly formed Convention 
People’s Party under the chairmanship of Kwame Nkrumah stop Pa Grant 
expects loyalty of all Conventionists stop Formation new party at this juncture 
inimical to interests of country stop Acting Secretary. 


33 Autobiography. ‘The younger elements among the youth, led by Kofi Baako and Saki 
Scheck, were opposed to the formation of a political party as they insisted that by remain- 
ing within the U.G.C.C. the C.Y.O. would eventually capture the initiative. The other 
section, headed by Kojo Botsio, Komla Gbedemah and Dzenkle Dzewu... 
maintained that under the circumstances the C.Y.O. should immediately capture the 
political initiative of the rank and file from the U.G.C.C. by completely breaking away 
from the movement and forming itself into a separate political organisation’, 100. 

34 Autobiography, 105. The ‘six-point programme’ of the new party is given on 101. 
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Argument then broke out during the meeting over the Ashanti Pioneer 
which had come forward in support of Mr Krobo Edusei, the Ashanti 
Youth Association and the Ashanti Ex-servicemen’s Union—known 
supporters of the new party. John Tsiboe protested that the paper was an 
independent journal and that its views were his own concern. Heated 
words must have been used for, says the Minute Book, ‘at this point at 
Dr Ansah Koi’s suggestion Mr Sam Duncan led the meeting in prayer. ..’. 
Then at 1 p.m. Nkrumah arrived, saying that he had not read the charges 
and was not prepared to answer them except at ‘a General Assembly of the 
rank and file of the United Gold Coast Convention, at a Delegates’ 
Conference’. Danquah agreed. Others did not, and Nkrumah withdrew. 
It was then that Grant suggested that arbitrators should be called: ministers 
of the Church and trade-union representatives in Sekondi. At ten minutes 
past two Nkrumah re-entered, saying that he had read the charges now, he 
was sorry if he had said that he did not trust the Working Committee to 
give him a fair hearing, and he was now prepared to answer the charges 
against him. Then from 2.15 p.m. until 8.10 p.m. the arbitrators sat on 
the case. Unfortunately there is no record in the Minute Book of what 
happened during those six hours. The Working Committee were in a 
dilemma, for it was clear what would happen if the issue went to a 
delegates’ conference. However, it is recorded that following the 
arbitrators’ ‘award’ the Committee agreed, after some dispute, to resign. 


' A Press statement was drawn up: 


At a meeting of the Working Committee held at Sekondi on the 26th June 1949 
members of the Working Committee by a resolution agreed to resign their 
membership of the Working Committee and accordingly placed their resignations 
in the hands of the president. 


Three reasons were given : (a) certain decisions of the Working Committee 
had been challenged by branches, (5) there had been a ‘whispering 
campaign’ of lies and abuse against them, and (c) the award suggested by 
the arbitrators contained 


decisions and recommendations which in the unanimous view of the Working 
Committee are impractical and unworkable within the framework of the Con- 
stitution of the U.G.C.C., in particular the decision that although it was wrong 
for the Convention People’s Party to have been formed it should nevertheless be 
retained as an additional party within the Convention with its own Chairman. 


Although formally dissolved, the Committee was now reconstituted as 
an executive council to carry through the arrangements for an emergency 
delegates’ conference at the end of July. For example, they met in 
Danquah’s house in Accra on the 21st, when Grant said that he too would 
resign if the arbitrators’ award were accepted, and Nkrumah telegraphed 
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‘categorically refusing to attend’. Ten days later the delegates who, says 
Nkrumah, numbered ‘between forty and fifty thousand people’** assembled 
at Saltpond. (There is no record in the Minute Book of what happened.) 
Nkrumah says that ‘the delegates’ conference endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of the Sekondi arbitrators’; then dispute arose over whether a new 
Working Committee should be elected, and two more arbiters were called 
in—this time two chiefs—who recommended that Nkrumah should be 
reinstated as general secretary of the Convention, and that the C.P.P. 
should be disbanded. And, says Nkrumah, ‘in spite of what this would 
mean to me and the fact that it would certainly antagonise my supporters 
who were not prepared to accept any compromise, I agreed to accept their 
decision’—provided that a new executive committee was elected to work 
with him. Argument broke out again and the delegates passed a vote of 
no confidence in both the president and members of the ex-Working 
Committee. But it was the crowd outside the conference room which 
decided the issue by prevailing on Nkrumah to resign from both the 
executive and the membership of the Convention. The C.P.P. was to stay 
and the break was final. 

The remainder of the Minute Book carries the story down to the 
beginning of 1952—through the rapid decline of the U.G.C.C. after the 
publication of the Coussey Report in October 1949, the joint ‘self- 
government now’ resolution passed by the Ghana Representative Assembly 
on 20 November, and Nkrumah’s campaign of ‘Positive Action’ in 
January 1950, telling how its leaders tried to make something of a united 
front again with the chiefs in the Joint Territorial Councils’ meeting in 
August 1950, how it lost the 1951 elections, accepted its position as a 
parliamentary opposition, and—at the close of 1951—issued a ‘seven 
point scheme for Gold Coast liberation’, holding its last meeting in Mr 
Cobina Kessie’s house in Kumasi on 19 January 1952. The critical 
months were June-August 1949 and I have thought it best to stop at that 
point and look back at the nature of the conflict between the Working 
Committee and Nkrumah, between the U.G.C.C. and C.P.P. 

In fairness to the U.G.C.C., which does not make a very good showing, 
it should be said that the apparently trivial, verbal difference in policy 
between it and the C.P.P. was in fact quite genuine. Both sides wanted 
self-government. But the lawyer leaders of the Convention could not 
follow Nkrumah or the C.Y.O. into absolutist demands. Hence the 
cautious phrase ‘self-government in the shortest possible time’. They 
allowed their heads to rule their hearts; the C.Y.O. followed its heart. 
Whether this made much difference in the long run is doubtful. The 
1951 election would have been held whether the C.P.P. existed or not, and 
the constitution which replaced the 1950 ‘Coussey Constitution’ in 1954— 
introduced following Nkrumah’s ‘motion of destiny’ as prime minister 
—was much like the Minority Report drawn up by the Convention leaders 
35 Autobiography, 106. 36 Tbid. 106-7. 
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on the Coussey Committee.3’7 Where the difference lies of course is in the 
nature and quality of the party machine shaped by Nkrumah. The C.P.P. 
drew people together along a broad popular front, enabling the new state 
to enter independence within a party framework of unity. Whether this 
could have been done at a slower pace by the Working Committee is 
doubtful. True, there was a strong undertow of radicalism in the towns and 
the southern rural areas pulling the Working Committee along with it, 
and if Danquah or Ofori Atta had not kept up with its demands no doubt 
someone else would have done—Kwesi Lamptey perhaps, or Gbedemah, 
or Botsio.3® But the great need was not so much of a leader as an 
organization: a ‘grass-roots’ nationalism was gathering strength, but it 
was not yet focused. A disciplined party organization was necessary to 
steady it, to enable it to focus on the still very artificial Gold Coast state, 
and to prevent it narrowing to a tribal or regional area. Instinctively 
perhaps, but by an instinct drawn out of experience, Nkrumah recognized 
this need : ‘mass movements are well and good’, as he says, ‘but they cannot 
act with purpose unless they are led and guided by a vanguard political 


| party’.8® And it was the peculiar misfortune of the Convention leaders to 


engage a general secretary who was so much better at running a political 
party than they were that there was no good reason, in the end, why he 
should not run it without them. 

Looking back from 1949 over the preceding two years, it is easy to see 
how unlikely it was that Nkrumah and the Working Committee would 
tolerate each other. Nkrumah’s first thought in London on receiving Ako 
Adjei’s letter was that it would be ‘quite useless to associate myself with a 
movement backed almost entirely by reactionaries, middle-class lawyers 
and merchants, for my revolutionary background and ideas would make it 
impossible for me to work with them’.!° His second, was that he would 
accept Danquah’s invitation, but ‘I was very sure of the policy that I 
would pursue and fully prepared to come to loggerheads with the Executive 
of the U.G.C.C. if I found that they were following a reactionary course’. 
True, this was written ex post facto, at the end of 1956, and in practice, so 
we have seen, Nkrumah followed a much more hesitant, wayward path. 
But, although unknown in the Gold Coast in 1949, Nkrumah was far better 
equipped than the other members of the Working Committee to under- 
stand the business of political organization. It was as he says ‘rather like 
the dawn of action at the end of a long and intensive training’—in America 
and London, pan-African meetings, committee work, party organization, 


37 See the ‘Coussey Report’ (Col. No. 248) Sections 443-64. The Minority Report also 
wanted the abolition of the Governor’s power of veto. Signatories were B. D. Addai, 
W. G. Essien, Nana Ofori Atta II, E. Akufo Addo, George A. Grant, Cobina Kessie, 
Dr J. B. Danquah, E. O. Obetsibi Lamptey. 

38 What would have happened had, say, Mr Gbedemah become the Working Commit- 
tee’s first general secretary? He refused early in 1949 but by that time the dispute had 
already arisen between Nkrumah and the Committee. 

39 Autobiography, preface, ix. 40 Tbid. 62. 
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and a great variety of political activity of one kind and another. But there 
is another impression, too: of his caution. Dislike of a break with the 
Working Committee runs side by side with the fact that he was committing 
its members to a more extreme course than they were prepared to follow. 
The probability is—as later during the days of ‘Positive Action’—that 
Nkrumah himself was being pushed from behind by his less cautious 
followers.4! If this is so, the Minute Book is a good early example of 
one aspect of Nkrumah’s leadership, of his ability to carry a very mixed 
following along an empirical course. The insistent slogans and ‘leftist’ 
phraseology of the Accra Evening News and the C.P.O. covered a useful 
streak of caution, although there was also a readiness to act radically when 
it looked dangerous to seem too timid. 

From the Working Committee’s point of view, a precedent was established 
that its members never forgot. To them, the C.P.P. was a treacherous 
break-away movement, and what was sauce for the U.G.C.C. goose would 
be a good sauce for the C.P.P. gander if ever occasion arose—a thought 
which must have disturbed the peace of mind of C.P.P. leaders in subsequent 
years. 
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By June 1949, Dr Kwame Nkrumah, expatriated by the Convention in 1947 
to take up the secretaryship, had for reasons that are now obvious to all, so 
sabotaged the effort of the principal leaders of the Convention and so discredited 
me and all my principal colleagues that he was able to mislead the masses to 
follow him ... He filched our name, our ‘S.G.’ policy, our branches, and even 
our colours—to establish a separatist group—the Convention People’s Party— 
which, as he falsely claimed at the time, was formed ‘within the Convention in 
the name of George Grant, of Ghana and of God’.*? 


This is how it looked to the Working Committee, and there is some 
truth in the allegation: when the C.P.P. was first mooted, says Nkrumah, 
‘much discussion took place on the name to be given to the party. The most 
popular suggestion that was made was “‘the Ghana People’s Party” .. . 
[but] in order to carry the masses with us, we all agreed that at all costs 
“Convention” must appear as a part of the name’.*® It is easy therefore 
in retrospect to sympathize with the Working Committee; less easy to do 
so at the time, in 1948-9, when it looked as if it was trying, in a hapless 
Canute-like way, to stem the high tide of a radical nationalism. This was 
never really the case. The broad nationalist front started under U.G.C.C. 
leadership fractured quickly along moderate versus radical lines—it is 
probably fair to add ‘along lines of economic and social interest’ 


41 See the brief account by Sir Charles Arden-Clarke of ‘positive action’: ‘I have good 
reason to believe that some at least of the party leaders would have preferred not to resort 
to ‘‘positive action’’ but to await the results of the general election, of the outcome of 
which they were fairly confident. But they found themselves enmeshed in the toils of their 
own propaganda. The tail wagged the dog... .’, African Affairs, Jan. 1958. 

42 George Grant in his Foreword to The ‘ P’ Plan, 1952. 
43 Autobiography, 100-1. 
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too.44 But the great advantage and the great strength of the political struggle 
in the Gold Coast at this time was the general agreement which existed 
between all sections of local society—the lawyers, the ‘youngmen’, the 
farmers, even many of the chiefs (at least south of the Volta)—on the 
desirability of self-government.45 There were differences over methods 
and between leaders but not on ends, not even—in 1949-50—on the form 
of self-government that the end should bring. It was not until 1954 and 
the formation of the (Ashanti) National Liberation Movement that a wholly 
new element of dissension arose—with disagreement, in the last analysis, 
over what the actual nature of the new Ghana state should be. And if there 
were a N.L.M. national executive Minute Book available, a very different 
account would be written of the party conflict before independence. 


Postscript. One legacy of this early period is almost certainly Dan- 
quah’s: the invention and popularization of the name ‘Ghana’. ‘I conceive’, 
he wrote to the Watson Commission on 15 April 1948, ‘that the first act 
of the constitution-making body will be to make a clean break away from 
the memories of the old days of exploitation and imperialism, and the 
colonial adjective Gold Coast will give way to the substantive name of the 
people and country, Ghana and Ghanaland.’ 


44See the early pamphlet Freedom for the Gold Coast? by Thomas Hodgkin, who 
thought that ‘the C.P.P. interprets democracy in its more traditional radical sense—the 
rule of the common people, the poor, the illiterate. The U.G.C.C. interprets democracy in 
its modern Tory sense, the rule of the enlightened and prosperous minority.’ This was 
probably true in 1949, but before we can see the Gold Coast revolution in class terms, 
much more work reeds to be done (e.g. in the cocoa-farming area and among local business 
interests) on evidence that is only now becoming available. 

45 By the officials, too, ex post facto: the Annual Report for 1947 said that ‘the Gold Coast 
is still the peace-loving country which it has so often been described to be’; the U.G.C.C. 
was not welcomed: ‘a new movement, the United Gold Coast Convention . . . sprang up 
during 1947 and declared as one of its main objectives the attainment of full self-government 
in the shortest possible time. The movement has not so far contributed to the solution 
of the practical and urgent problems facing the country but has confined itself to an appeal 
to nationalistic feelings’. By the end of 1948, on the eve of being displaced by the C.P.P., 
the U.G.C.C. had become respectable. But then, so had the C.P.P. by the end of 1951. 
The administration had great powers of adaptation. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, BOTANY, AND 
THE HISTORY OF AFRICA 


By J. D. Face 


THERE are three major reasons why Professor Murdock’s Africa ; its peoples and 
their culture history’ should command attention. In the first place, it attempts to 
fill the need, which has been felt for some time, though perhaps less by anthro- 
pologists than by those of other disciplines, for a modern general one volume 
survey of the African peoples in English. Seligman’s little book, excellent in its 
time, hardly seems to match much modern thinking despite its recent revision. 
Secondly, Professor Murdock’s book is to be welcomed because it has ‘a 
primarily historical objective’ (p. 40). As much or more space is given to con- 
sidering how the peoples of Africa achieved their present societies, languages, 
cultures and economies, and to the past relationships between them, as to 
describing what these are. The purely descriptive passages of the book, indeed, 
are relatively brief and dry; the meat, and the excitement, lie in the attempt to 
explain an historical why and how. Thirdly, Professor Murdock is to be com- 
mended for drawing attention to the importance of cultivated crops as vital 
clues for the understanding of Africa’s past. At once the most stimulating, and 
the most arguable, aspects of his book are in fact those in which he postulates, 
first, an independent development of agriculture by the ‘nuclear’ Mande, and 
then, that the acquisition of Indo-Malaysian crops was necessary before the 
African forest could be conquered and before the great expansion of the Bantu 
could begin. 

The basic scheme of Africa ; its peoples and their culture history is superficially 
the same as that of Baumann’s Volkerkunde, and doubtless of many other com- 
parable books as well; a number of introductory chapters precede an examination 
of the peoples themselves, group by group. However, in the first part of his book, 
labelled ‘Orientations’, Professor Murdock does far more than merely to describe 
the essential background needed before he can launch out on his detailed survey ; 
he lays down vital dicta of principle and theory which are to colour, nay to deter- 
mine, his whole approach to his subject. 

Thus in Chapter 3, ‘Language’, he observes ‘ Fortunately we need no longer 
depend’ upon the work done in classifying African languages before Professor 
J. H. Greenberg published his Studies in African Linguistic Classification, 
because ‘Greenberg has now given us a complete and satisfactory classification 
of the languages of Africa, superseding for our purposes everything that preceded 
it’ (p. 13). This reviewer is second to none in his admiration for Professor 
Greenberg’s work, which has proved most stimulating for all historians of 
Africa, but it seems neither fair nor reasonable to take no account whatsoever of 
earlier work, particularly perhaps that of Westermann, whose conclusions on the 


1 George Peter Murdock, Africa ; its peoples and their culture history. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company Inc., 1959, xiii, 456. Illus and maps. Price (in U.K.) 84s. 
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classification of West African languages surely foreshadowed many of Green- 
berg’s more startling results. Oddly enough, having placed Greenberg on such 
a pedestal, Professor Murdock then changes some of his well-considered ter- 
minology, proposing the confusing ‘ Negritic’ for ‘ Niger-Congo’, and positively 
regressing by preferring ‘Hamitic’ to ‘Afro-Asiatic’. 

Chapters 2 and 4, ‘Race’ and ‘Economy’, are of great interest and value. The 
first contains an excellent map indicating changes in racial occupation between 
the end of the Paleolithic and the present. The second, with its table classifying 
the principal cultivated plants of Africa by type and by reference to five cradles of 
origin—West Africa, Ethiopia, South West Asia, South East Asia and America— 
is the key to the whole book, though it seems best here to consider its implications 
as they are developed in the body of the text. 

If Chapters 5 and 6, ‘Society’ and ‘Government’, more perhaps than any 
other, betray the origins of the book in a university lecture course, this is no 
criticism. They are scintillatingly clear, and one guesses that Professor Murdock 
must be a first class lecturer. However, some questions arise. One wonders 
whether the surviving matrilinealism among North Africans could really be 
derivative (and if so, from whom ?); it clearly posed a tricky problem for the early 
Muslim genealogists. On pp. 36-9, one suspects a too uncritical approach to the 
suggestive work of Thor Irstam. The closer one’s acquaintance with individual 
African states, the more one doubts whether there can be a stereotype labelled 
‘African despotism’. There are some widespread features of unusual interest, 
e.g. ritual isolation and the role of women at the court, which may well be, as 
perhaps Professor Murdock suggests, ‘accretions reasonably attributable to 
diffusion from Pharaonic Egypt’. Nevertheless there are equally remarkable 
differences within very small areas, for example the irremovable status of a 
Mossi-Dagomba Na compared with the ultimate responsibility of an Akan 
Omanhene to the general will. Furthermore, to include in the list of the essential 
characteristics of this despotism items such as the possession of regalia, a capital 
town, a royal court, court protocol, court titles, etc., seems to betray some lack of 
proportion, if not of common sense. And one may doubt too whether it is either 
significant or true that ‘the exploitation of slave labour . . . is enormously 
developed in many of the most typical African states’ (p. 37). And how are these 
most typical ? 

The last chapter of the introductory section is ‘History’, and must therefore 

‘be of particular interest to readers of this fournal. We are glad to learn (p. 40) 
that Professor Murdock ‘agrees with the great majority of his American colleagues 
that history and science are equally legitimate objectives in anthropological work’, 
but many of us may begin to be alarmed when he says, on the same page, that 
‘Work in the African field, whether historical or scientific, which the author 
considers to be definitely bad, he simply ignores. . . .’ Then, after warmly wel- 
coming the trenchant sentences in which he shortly dismisses ‘the use of 
similarities in tribal or place names as a basis for drawing historical inferences’ 
(unless they are solidly supported by other evidence), the postulation of ‘ migration 
or diffusion from general similarities in complex social phenomena. . . in the 
absence of any probability of a historical connexion on other and more sub- 
stantial grounds’, and the technique(?) which he dubs ‘trait-chasing’ (pp. 40-1), 
we are pulled up short by his judgement on p. 43 on the value of oral tradition: 
‘No dependence whatsoever is placed upon evidence of this type in the 
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present volume, since repeated comparisons of local traditions regarding places 
or directions of origin with inferences from the six techniques of proven validity 
have indicated, for time depths of over a century, an agreement of not greater than 
20 or 25 per cent., or approximately what one could expect on the basis of chance 
alone.’ 

One wonders not only what oral traditions Professor Murdock has examined 
(Ashanti, Dagomba, Benin, Oyo, Bakuba, Baganda, Makaranga?) and whether 
he has even looked at the historical work of men like Jan Vansina and Jean 
Rouch (good anthropologists both), Roland Oliver, D. P. Abraham and Ivor 
Wilks, or even such pioneers as Delafosse and Urvoy, but whether he has ever 
given serious thought to the role of history in society, to the nature of historical 
evidence, or to the techniques which historians have developed for dealing with it. 
This is the more so since, among his ‘six techniques of proven reliability’, the 
first that he lists is ‘the direct testimony of contemporary written records’. (The 
others are ‘the direct testimony of material excavated in archaeological sites’, but 
not the inferences made from them by archaeologists ‘unless their interpretations 
are buttressed by independent evidence’—poor archaeologists, not even allowed 
to interpret their own work; it is lucky that the present reviewer claims only to 
be an historian! ; linguistic relationships; the evidence from botany and the dis- 
tribution of cultivated plants; Murdock’s own methods? for ‘inferring earlier 
forms of social organization in a particular society from internal structural in- 
consistencies reflecting the conservatism of certain features’; and ‘ethnographic 
distributional analysis as applied by the more cautious American historical 
anthropologists’. ) 

Even in a review as lengthy as this, there is no space to enter into a full exposi- 
tion of the aims and methods of the growing school of African historiography. 
One can hardly do more than to state such general truths that the existence of 
an organized and continuing state necessitates the perpetuation of an historical 
tradition which, if writing is lacking, must be maintained orally; and that per se 
oral tradition is no more likely or unlikely to be an accurate and dispassionate 
record than the written word, especially that surviving from the era before the 
invention of printing and the general application of critical historical standards, 
which, despite Ibn Khaldun (and even Herodotus) is mainly a development of 
the last hundred years. More particularly, a fifteenth-century account, written, 
let us say, in Arabic, which, through the efforts of numerous copyists, has survived 
into the present, is neither more nor less likely to be a partial, incomplete and 
corrupt record of actuality than an oral tradition which has been deliberately 
preserved over the same length of time.* Nevertheless, the brief historical 
schema which Professor Murdock presents on pp. 44~7 is welcome, and obviously 
an advance on those prepared by scholars of an earlier generation, such as 
Delafosse. 

With his palate at once stimulated and outraged by the hors d’oeuvre, the 
historian reaches the main dishes of Professor Murdock’s feast, the 370 pages in 
which the African peoples are classified and analysed and their past postulated. 
Here any reviewer who has neither had first-hand acquaintance with, nor has 
intensively studied all the literature concerning, all the peoples of Africa, from 

* See his Social Structure, New York, 1959. 


3 See, for example, Vansina’s ‘Recording the oral history of the Bakuba; I. Methods’, 
Journal of African History, 1, 1, 1960. 
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Berbers to Bushman, Tukolor to Tembu, is inevitably at a disadvantage, and this 
reviewer proposes to concentrate his observations within the area which he knows 
best and has most studied, namely, West Africa. 

But first it must be said that this is not an easy book to handle in this way, 
nor, it may be suggested, for any student intending to use it as a reference hand- 
book. Professor Murdock’s arrangement of his sections follows logically from 
his reconstruction of cultural history. Thus he begins by considering the sur- 
viving African hunters, then passes first to Sudanic agricultural civilization and 
then to that of North Africa, from which he then proceeds to the synthesis which 
he postulates between them in the Nile corridor. Next he considers the Cushites 
and their southward expansion, which brings him to the Azanians and the 
East Coast, and so to an examination of the cultural impact of Indonesia, which 
he follows back across the continent to the forest areas of West Africa. This 
provides a foundation, Greenberg-wise, for the expansion of the Bantu, their 
contact with the East African pastoralism of the Beja, Somali, Galla, etc., and to 
the spread of pastoralism to them, which takes him south to the Nguni and Sotho. 
Finally, there is a section on the North African pastoralists who have so far escaped 
attention—Bedouin, Tuareg, Baggara and Fulani. This arrangement necessarily 
poses problems for a reader primarily concerned, let us say, with West Africa, 
and interested, for example, in interactions between the Mande (Chapter 11, 
pp. 64~76) and the Twi-speaking peoples (Chapter 32, pp. 252-8), or between 
the Hausa (Chapter 17, pp. 133-47) and the Fulani (Chapter 55, pp. 413-21). 
Doubtless no other arrangement would have suited Professor Murdock’s thesis, 
but this being so, it is greatly to be regretted that his publishers have not seen 
fit to provide him with a proper index, but only with an index of tribal names 
with references only by chapters and not by pages. Since chapter numbers are 
not given at the heads of pages, the considerable amount of cross-reference often 
necessary has usually to be clumsily conducted via the contents list as well as 
the index. 

The chapters on the hunting peoples must interest all Africanists, but one 
wonders at the positive equation of Sangoan and pygmies and Stillbay and 
Bushmen, the more so in view of the lack of significant archaeological references 
in the bibliographies. A similar tendency to dogmatism seems to be revealed 
when we are told first (p. 52) categorically that the Hottentots ‘obtained cattle 
from the Southwestern Bantu’, and later (p. 57) that there is no ‘reasonable 
alternative’ to such a hypothesis. 

Part Three, ‘Sudanic Agricultural Civilization’, and especially Chapter II, 
‘Nuclear Mande’, are central to the whole book. Broadly, what Professor 
Murdock says here is that it has hitherto escaped attention that agriculture was 
independently evolved by the Negroes of the western Sudan at about the same 
time that the Neolithic Revolution was proceeding in Egypt and Southwestern 
Asia, and that on the basis of both botanical and linguistic distributions this 
can be traced to the Mande peoples around the headwaters of the Niger. Oddly 
enough, although Professor Murdock draws on the work of Burkhill, Chevalier, 
Dalziel, Irvine, Sauer, and Snowden, it seems to have escaped his attention that 
much the same general conclusion was reached from about 1946 onwards by 
the French botanist, Professor Roland Portéres.* 


4 The most useful general statement of Portéres’s views is probably his article ‘ Vielles 
agricultures de |’Afrique intertropicale’ in L’ Agronomie Tropicale, v, 1950, 489-507. 
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Murdock and Portéres have it in common that they both agree that Sorghum, 
Digitaria (e.g. Fonio), Pennisetum (Bulrush or Pearl Millet), Guinea Yam 
(Dioscorea cayenensis) were among the more significant plants brought under 
cultivation by Africans on African soil, and Murdock adds to these, in a footnote, 
African Rice(Oryza glaberrima), which Portéres placed in the front of his argument. 
They differ from each other mainly in three particulars. First, Portéres is by no 
means so positive as is Murdock of the significance of the Mande in the African 
agricultural revolution. Murdock has to admit, of course, that the African yam 
does not belong to his Mande-Sudan complex, and agrees that its original 
centre of cultivation must lie in the region modern Ghana-R. Niger (but this 
admission, as will be seen later, seems an important weakness in his argument 
that the conquest of the forest was essentially a consequence of the coming of 
the Indo-Malaysian complex of cultivars—a complex, incidentally, which 
Portéres largely plays down). But more generally Portéres considers that African 
rice cultivation began in the delta of the middle Niger, which is not a nuclear 
Mande area, and that a secondary and most important centre for the diversifica- 
tion and development of this crop was the Senegambian region at a time before 
it was penetrated by the Mande. Furthermore, he claims that, although the 
cultivation of Digitaria originated in Futa Jallon and the upper reaches of the 
Gambia, Senegal and Niger (again, perhaps, rather more ‘peripheral’ than 
‘nuclear’ Mande), that of Sorghum and Pennisetum was much wider and more 
complex in its beginnings. He says that there were three fundamental stocks of 
Sorghum, West African, Ethiopic and East African, West Africa’s peculiarity 
being only that, unlike eastern Africa (and Asia) its current types are unique 
instead of being crosses between the three primary strains. For Pennisetum, 
he supposes two ancestral cradles, one the length of the Sudan, and the other in 
some moister but unspecified African region. 

The difference between Portéres and Murdock here seems to be that the one, 
the botanist, is basing himself solely on his estimation of the botanical data, while 
the other, the anthropologist, also depends upon an argument from linguistics— 
which some might think extraneous—namely, that: 

“We should expect the people who first advanced from a hunting and gathering 
economy to an agricultural one to have multiplied in number and to have ex- 
panded geographically at the expense of their more backward neighbours, with 
the result that the group of languages which they spoke should have spread over 
an unusually wide expanse of territory.’ (pp. 66~7) 

The Mande fit this bill, but not only is it not impossible, as we shall see, to 
explain their expansion in historic rather than in pre-historic terms, but the 
whole proposition in relation to the invention of agriculture and the spread of 
language can be questioned. Thus Arabic, the language of an essentially pastoral 
people, is much more widespread today than ancient Egyptian, the language of 
some of the earliest agricultural innovators. 

Secondly, Murdock and Portéres disagree as to the timing of the West African 
Neolithic Revolution, but here, perhaps, neither is particularly convincing. 
Murdock’s arguments are negative or indirect. The agriculture of the western 
Sudan must have been fully established ‘before this region was exposed to the 
diffusion of South West Asian crops from Egypt, which could not have been 
many centuries after 4500 B.C.’ (p. 67); and it had reached Nubia and Ethiopia 
by the end of the fourth millennium B.c. Portéres, on the other hand, suggests 
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only a period before about 1500 B.c., and apparently on the grounds that his rice 
cultivators are to be associated with the Senegambian monoliths! More impor- 
tantly, perhaps, we should note, thirdly, that whereas Murdock sees the West 
African Negroes, as original inventors of agriculture along with the South West 
Asian Caucasoids, South East Asian Monogoloids, and the American Indians, 
as ‘one of mankind’s greatest benefactors’ (p. 65), Portéres is much more con- 
servative. He would have it that: 

‘L’ Ouest africain a été un berceau important de l’agriculture, mais les espéces 
cultivées qui s’y sont constituées avec toute leur variation n’ont pas ou peu 
quitté les foyers d’origine et differentiation primaire, et n’ont apporté autrefois 
aucune repercussion importante dans l’economie mondiale.’® 

On the whole, although in considering the purely botanical evidence one must 
incline to the side of the botanist in these differences of opinion, the similarities 
in Murdock’s and Portéres’s views seem ultimately more significant than their 
divergencies, especially since they were reached independently by two men with 
very different backgrounds and trainings. 

Having established his nuclear Mande, Professor Murdock proceeds to con- 
sider their achievements, and says something about ancient Ghana and Mali. 
Here, as the field of pre-history is left for that of more or less documented history, 
one’s confidence in Professor Murdock’s judgement is seriously weakened by the 
use he makes of historical evidence, and in particular, perhaps, by his apparent 
preference for sometimes unreliable secondary authorities rather than original 
sources. Thus Al Bakri (‘an Arab’) did not visit Ghana about 1067, as is said on 
p. 72. As far as is known, he never left his homeland of Spain for Africa at all. 
Furthermore, to say that Al Bakri said that the Ghana king’s ‘residence was 
fortified’ seems to misinterpret his actual words. It is neither satisfactory nor 
wholly true to say (p. 72) that ‘the Arabs were informed that [Ghana] had had 
twenty-two kings before the Hegira, which would carry its founding back to 
perhaps the fourth century’. No strictly Arab author says this; the twenty-two 
kings before the Hegira and twenty-two thereafter were reported in the Tarikh 
as-Sudan (which also says that ‘these kings were white men’, an item of informa- 
tion with which—whatever it might mean—Professor Murdock, as he shows in 
his oblique reference to Delafosse in his chapter on the Fulani, will have nothing 
to do, though on p. 132 he also confusingly refutes those who would have 
‘Caucasoids’ as the core of ancient Ghana). But the Tarikh was written, albeit 
in Arabic, by a Sudanese in the western Sudan. The equally authoritative 
Tarikh al-Fattach, in origin somewhat older, says twenty kings before the 
Hegira, and adds that the original dynasty died out during the first century A.H. 
All either chronicler is trying to do, surely, is to indicate a considerable length of 
time, one which may not have been so long either if the demise of the dynasty 
in the first century A.H. is anything like correct. But in any case both Sudanese 
authors were writing nearly a millennium after the Hegira (which hardly accords 
with Professor Murdock’s preference for contemporary written records). We may 
note also (p. 73) that the Almoravids did not come from Morocco but from the 
Sahara, and that it was not the Macina Fulani but Al Haj ‘Umar’s Tucolor who 
in 1854-61 finally destroyed the Bambara states. 

One could go on multiplying such relatively minor points for some time; 
Chapter 17, ‘Negroes of the Sudan Fringe’ (by which is meant Darfur, Wadai, 


5 “Vielles agricultures .. .’, Agron. Trop., V, 1950, 503. 
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Bagirmi, Bornu and Hausa, though it is not clear why these should be more 
fringing than some of the Mande, especially the Soninke of ancient Ghana), 
provides quite a few. For example (p. 136), the Kanuri ‘enter history in the 
eighth century with the establishment of the Sef dynasty’. The fact that the 
tradition of the Sefawa kings of Kanem-Bornu went back to Sayf ibn Dhu 
Yazin, the great Yemeni hero, is not the same thing as an entry into /ustory, as 
Professor Murdock on his own terms should have recognized. The Kano 
Chronicle ‘gives us an unusual historical depth for this part of the Sudan’ 
(p. 137) is a surprising statement anyway for someone who has apparently just 
swallowed Sefawa tradition entire, and what about other comparable documents 
such as the ‘Hausa’ Chronicle? It is even odder to say, on the next page, that 
‘actual recorded history begins earlier in the western than the eastern provinces 
of the Sudan fringe’ and to talk about the Songhai ‘first appearing in history’ in 
the legendary Lemta period, for which the primary authority once again is the 
Timbuctu Tarikhs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. And were the 
Songhai people converted to Islam about 1009 ?—this is certainly not Rouch’s 
view. Was ‘a university established at Timbuctu’ under Askia the Great, and 
why mention his haj and not the even more renowned earlier one of Mansa 
Musa of Mali (or those of other earlier Sudanese rulers) (p. 139)? Furthermore, 
the Moroccan army was sent out in 1590, not 1591, and was not withdrawn in 
1618, but left to its own in the Sudan. And so on. 

The major points involved here seem to be that Professor Murdock has not 
thought sufficiently deeply about the history of the western Sudan, and that 
among the reasons behind this seem to be that he neither knows how to handle 
historical evidence nor what sources, secondary as well as primary, to select. 
Thus we have (we have already noted some examples) a strange preoccupation 
with Arabs and, despite Chapter 16, ‘Saharan Negroes and the Caravan Trade’, 
little understanding of the early trans-Saharan contacts. A good case can be 
made out from archaeology and from classical authorities for suggesting that it 
may have been trade with the north as much as or more than the possession of 
agriculture that fertilized the Mande expansion. Historical data for the present 
millennium undoubtedly show that Mande commercial expansion in progress in 
West Africa and suggest perhaps, together with Professor Portéres’s ideas for 
the pre-historical period, that the whole of the Mande expansion might well be 
somewhat later than Professor Murdock suggests. It was certainly trade with the 
north that occasioned the growth of the great Sudanese cities, which are typically 
towards the northern limit of cultivable land. Professor Murdock, however, takes 
no account of the Saharan cart drawings described by Mauny, Lhote and others, 
or of the evidence provided from classical times by authors such as Herodotus, 
and on p. 127 presupposes trans-Saharan head porterage for the pre-camel era! 
On the other hand, there is really no evidence for the assertion that the Phoenician 
posts in North Africa were established ‘to tap the flourishing trade with the 
Sudan’ (p. 148)—such evidence as there is suggests staging posts on the way to 
the Iberian peninsula; and Cyrenaica’s prosperity was from agriculture, not 
from trans-Saharan trade (p. 152). 

Against this perspective, instead of there being ‘long exposure to Arab in- 
fluence’ (p. 76) of the Sudanic peoples, contacts with Arabs are relatively new, of 
the order of 800 years or so compared with many times this length of contact with 
Berbers. After all the Arab over-running of the Maghrib and the assimilation 
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of its peoples really only got under way with the Hilalian invasions of the 
eleventh century; Arabized, or even only Islamized, Berbers could hardly have 
arrived in the Sudan before then, before the Almoravids in fact. And why 
(pp. 118 and 144) ascribe social stratification among some Berbers and among the 
Negroes of the Sudan fringe to Arab influence, when one of the most socially 
stratified Berber groups, the Tuareg, have only relatively recently become even 
Islamized? Professor Murdock admits that the Arabs arrived too late to in- 
fluence the political structure of the Sudan fringe peoples (p. 144); they should 
surely then have been too late to influence their social structure. 

As far as the Sahara and the Sudan are concerned, the Berbers get a pretty 
poor deal; even the Garamantes are made out to have been Negroes (p. 429)! 
This is flying in the face of the historical evidence indeed, and may not even seem 
to equate with Professor Murdock’s own reference to ‘historical evidence, cited by 
Urvoy’ that the Tuareg are recent emigrants from Tripolitania (p. 131).° The 
truth of the matter would seem to be that, although the oases were and to a large 
extent still are Negro areas, there have been pastoral Berber-speaking peoples 
in the desert for a very long time, though it is true that during the last two 
thousand years or so they have been tending to expand farther to the south, and 
that it was these peoples who were the go-betweens between the Negroes and 
Carthaginian and Roman and Arab North Africa, whether as raiders or traders 
(and often both at once). Recognition of this, and also perhaps of Basset’s work 
on Berber languages’ would, incidentally, get Professor Murdock out of a difficulty 
which he seems to have made for himself by assuming that Chadic and Berber 
speech areas do not adjoin. 

Another aspect of this Berber/trans-Saharan trade question which Professor 
Murdock seems to ignore is the importance of the horse in many, if not most, of 
the Sudanese (and even some Guinean) states. Thus he places (p. 74) ‘horses, 
donkeys, and ducks’ (a lovely conjunction this!) at the end of a list of ‘other 
domestic animals’ found in the Mande Sudan, and for peoples like the Hausa 
or the Dagomba he does not seem to mention horses at all. This is to treat not 
only well established tradition but also observable sociological fact in a very 
cavalier fashion. 

A glance at the selected bibliographies appended to each chapter may go part 
way to explain what has gone wrong. In his West African, Saharan and North 
African chapters, at least, Professor Murdock seems prepared to make wide 
historical generalizations without having mastered all the available literature. 
Thus his concluding observations (pp. 144-7) on Sudanic ‘monarchical bureau- 
cratic’ states, ‘which conform to a strikingly uniform pattern’ ring hollow. 
Ancient Mali, for example, seems to have been less absolute and less bureau- 
cratic than ancient Kanem, and there is a lot of history in this difference. Yet 
Monteil’s and Rouch’s historical works on Mali and on the Songhai respectively 
do not appear in the relevant bibliographies (though some of their other works do, 
as does Urvoy’s Histoire du Bornou). Lack of works by Gsell, Gautier, Julien and 
Picard in the bibliographies for some of the North African chapters might also 
lead to the conclusion that his distrust of oral tradition extends to historical 
literature generally, were it not for the fact that even in anthropological and 


6 Why, by the way, write Terhaza but Gadames, when the radical is ghain in both? 
7 See, for example, André Basset, La Langue Berbére. (London, Oxford University 
Press for International African Institute, 1952, and especially, perhaps, his map.) 
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linguistic contexts there are some odd ommissions, e.g. Froelich but not Tait on 
the Konkomba, and Leslau but not Ullendorff for the languages of Ethiopia. 

For much of the rest of the book, a West Africanist should not follow Professor 
Murdock in detail. He can deal only with his wider conclusions, which, indeed, 
often come back to West Africa. After reviewing the evidence for the pre-Bantu 
population of East Africa, concluding that the Azanians were Cushites, and 
linking them with the earliest stages of the Zimbabwe-Monomotapa culture 
(largely on the basis of the unexpectedly early, seventh century, C14 Zimbabwe 
dates and the negative evidence of the Mapungubwe skeletons), Professor 
Murdock proceeds to his second major hypothesis, the significance of the Indo- 
Malaysian cultivars for the Negro conquest of the tropical forest. With 
Madagascar (Chapter 27), he is on sound ground; the languages and much of the 
population and culture are of Indonesian origin. But he may lay too much stress 
on the linguistic work of Dahl who, somewhat fortuitously, saw a connexion 
between Malagasy and the Manyaan language of south central Borneo, and he 
may thus place the Indonesian colonization of Madagascar too early. It would 
seem that the linguistic and cultural evidence point rather to an emigration from 
Indonesia after the establishment there of iron (early in the Christian era) and 
of rice (by A.D. 400) and before many words of Sanskrit provenance had entered 
Indonesian languages, possibly therefore about the fifth to eighth centuries A.D., 
a supposition which fits with the observation that the fifth and sixth centuries 
saw greatly increased maritime activity in Indonesia (though not, presumably, in 
central Borneo). 

But the relationship between the Indonesian colonization of Madagascar and 
the introduction of ‘Indonesian’ crops into East Africa does not seem as straight- 
forward as Professor Murdock would have it. (Portéres, incidentally, sees 
Madagascar from the point of view of cultivation as a distinct entity.) His view 
that these crops reached East Africa coastwise round the Indian Ocean seems 
the most likely; why then need Madagascar come into the argument at all? 
Crops can move without colonizers to carry them. This considerably opens the 
dating for the introduction of the Indo-Malaysian complex and its subsequent 
dispersion in tropical Africa. 

Professor Murdock argues an early acceptance of Indo-Malaysian crops in 
East Africa because, taking Greenberg’s view of the origin of the Bantu languages 
as axiomatic, he needs to bring them westwards from the Cushitic Azanians along 
the corridor just north of the forest through which Sudanic agriculture had 
earlier expanded in the reverse direction, to West Africa, since he believes that 
the possession of these crops was necessary before the Sudanic Negroes, with a 
savanna-style agriculture, could occupy the forest, and, therefore, before the 
Bantu expansion could begin. 

The principal Indo-Malaysian crops in question were the banana (which 
includes the plantain), taro (i.e. cocoyam), and the Asiatic yams (D. alata and 
D. esculenta). These, Murdock says, were staples along most of the West African 
coast when the first Europeans arrived. They could not have got there by sea, 
because (p. 222) there is ‘no shred of evidence . . . that any navigator of any 
nation anticipated Vasco da Gama’ (somewhat hard, perhaps, on Necco’s 
Phoenicians?). Therefore they went westwards along the earlier corridor of 
agricultural diffusion just north of the forest. 

These views need very careful examination. For instance, it may be doubted 
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whether the Indo-Malaysian crops were really essential before the agriculturists’ 
conquest of the forest in West Africa could begin (though, together with the 
American cultivars, they certainly greatly facilitated it). In the sense that is 
understood in some parts of East Africa, the banana is hardly a staple crop in 
West Africa today. Professor Murdock, indeed, seems somewhat unsure in his 
contemporary judgement here; if he overrates the importance of the banana in 
West Africa, he certainly underrates that of cassava. West Africans may well not 
have required the banana before they could cultivate in the forest. From the 
Ivory Coast eastwards, they had their own yams, and west of the Ivory Coast they 
had their own rice (which Professor Portéres thinks was the main incentive for 
forest clearance in this region). Furthermore, the tropical forest is not now con- 
tinuous along the West African coast (a fact which Professor Murdock seems at 
times to forget, though it is clearly stated on p. 252 and shown on the map on 
p. 5). It seems likely on historical grounds that the thinness or absence of the 
forest between the R. Volta and about modern Oyo was of importance in the 
Sudanic expansion in a southerly direction. 

Furthermore, if Professor Murdock’s dating of the arrival of the Indo- 
Malaysian crops is open to question, so too is his estimation of the dating of the 
Bantu expansion. Here he uses two arguments. One of these is linguistic; from 
D. L. Olmsted’s ‘Three tests of Glottochronological Theory’,® he concludes that 
about three millennia would cover the diversification of the modern Bantu 
languages from a common parent. This seems hardly fair to Olmsted, who 
examined ten Bantu languages not to arrive at any glottochronological conclusion 
but to illustrate some of the difficulties in the technique, and who in his article 
italicized the statement ‘ These data should not be taken as in any sense “dating” 
splits between Bantu languages’. One of his major conclusions, in fact, was that 
‘the lack of sound historical work of adequate scope on the language forms con- 
cerned vitiates some of the more recent attempts to apply glottochronology’. 

Secondly, Professor Murdock uses the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea as 
evidence that the Indo-Malaysian crops were established on the east coast by 
A.D. 60 (and probably by a few centuries earlier than this), and the 1952 C14 
dates for Zimbabwe as placing ‘ Bantu at Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia in the 
seventh century’ (p. 273), concluding that ‘We have thus a time span of roughly 
600 to goo years within which the Malaysian crops diffused across the continent 
to the Cameroon-Nigerian border and the Bantu subsequently traversed the 
equatorial forest into East Africa’ (pp. 273-4), and that ‘We cannot be far wrong, 
then, if we fix the first century as an estimated date for the beginning of the 
Bantu expansion’ (p. 274). Neither piece of evidence seems sufficiently precise to 
warrant such an important conclusion. Not only is the Periplus not an easy 
document to interpret, but unfortunately Professor Murdock apparently used 
Schoff’s translation, and not the later and better Swedish edition,® and on this 
basis it is not easy to be categorical about what crops were and were not cultivated 
in eastern Africa at this time. The 1952 Zimbabwe C14 dates were always suspect 
and have not been confirmed by the later tests. Furthermore, of course, the dates 
refer to the buildings and not to their builders, so it is going rather far to state that 
this evidence places the Bantu at Zimbabwe in the seventh century (especially 
perhaps in view of Professor Murdock’s earlier remark (p. 210) that ‘the stone 


8 American Anthropologist, L1x, 1957, 839-42. 
® Hjelmar Frisk, Le Périple de la Mer Erythrée. (Géteborg, 1927.) 
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platforms, terraces, monoliths and enormous structures of dry-stone masonry at 
Zimbabwe suggest a specific connexion with the Megalithic Cushites . . .’). 
Professor Murdock, however, overlooks the important tenth-century evidence of 
Mas’udi, which does surely provide a terminal dating both for the Zinj and, by 
inference at least, for the Bantu of the Zimbabwe region. 

Throughout the book indeed, not only is Professor Murdock’s use of historical 
and archaeological evidence thin (for example, in the central African chapters the 
bibliographies have no reference at all to the work of Desmond Clark and only 
one to that of Roger Summers) and often questionable, but he tends to be much 
more positive in his conclusions than the evidence he does use, including that 
from anthropology, linguistics and botany, would seem to justify. He candidly 
admits in his Preface (p. vii) that the sum total of his personal experience of 
Africa over a span of thirty-six years extends over only twenty-five days. There 
may perhaps be some truth in the saying that ‘the onlooker sees most of the game’, 
but it is difficult for the onlooker always to understand what he is looking at 
unless he has spent some reasonable time actually down on the field playing the 
game himself. One can only admire the breadth of Professor Murdock’s reading, 
but inevitably an author who compiles his book about the peoples of a whole 
continent which he hardly knows entirely from index cards has no real means of 
knowing the limitations and the relative value of his sources, and, at times perhaps, 
even what sources to look at at all. The spectator in the stands may find it easy to 
see patterns in the game below, but unless he has played it himself he cannot be 
sure that these are the meaningful patterns or exactly what elements in them are 
significant. He certainly cannot afford to assert dogmatically, as Professor 
Murdock is all too inclined to do, that these are the only reasonable patterns, 
that these plays and not those are the important ones, and that the views of other 
commentators, some of whom may have been players also, must be wrong. 

Professor Murdock’s dogmatism, together with his lack of experience of 
Africa, seriously detract from the usefulness of what is, by any standard, an 
important and pioneer contribution to the understanding of the African past. For 
reasons which should be sufficiently apparent, Africa; its peoples and their culture 
history can never become a standard handbook to the peoples of Africa—this 
must still remain Baumann; but from whatever point of view the study of African 
peoples and their history is approached, Professor Murdock’s book can only do 
good by causing Africanists to re-think what they have hitherto taken for granted, 
and through its provoking stimulation of much new thinking. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT AND MODERN AFRICA 


By R. W. Wescott 


The Religion of the Yoruba by Dr J. Olumide Lucas,! Archdeacon of Lagos, was 
published in 1948, but in recent years attention has been drawn to it as a book to 
concern historians as well as theologians and anthropologists. In 1955, Dr S. O. 
Biobaku, then Registrar of University College, Ibadan, was invited to give the 
first series of ‘Lugard Lectures’ on the Nigerian Broadcasting Service, and took 
as his subject the pre-history of the Yoruba. During the course of these lectures, 
a prominent place was given to Dr Lucas’s book, with its claim (p. 353) that ‘the 
Yoruba migrated gradually from Northern Egypt to Southern Egypt and then to 
the Sudan until they reached their present home’. In the following year Dr 
Biobaku became director of a major scheme of research into Yoruba history for 
which the Government of the Western Region of Nigeria allocated the handsome 
sum of £40,000. In these circumstances it would seem worth while attempting 
some scientific appraisal of Dr Lucas’s contention of an Egyptian origin for the 
Yoruba. In the view of the present writer this is all the more necessary since 
Dr Lucas’s training is primarily in the field of theology rather than of linguistics 
and ethnology, from which much of his argument as to Yoruba origins is taken. 

Dr Lucas’s contention is not without precedent. Many West African peoples 
possess traditions of their ancestors coming from the north-east. Writers before 
Dr Lucas have compared Yoruba polytheism with Egyptian polytheism and 
‘noted striking resemblances between them. Indeed, most scholars are agreed that 
some elements in pre-colonial Nigerian technology, such as the metallurgy of 
iron, were probably diffused to West Africa from the Nile Valley. 

What is novel in Dr Lucas’s thesis is his assertion that not merely certain 
Yoruba culture-traits but the people themselves are of Egyptian origin—that, in 
fact, the Yoruba are expatriate Egyptians who left north-east Africa before the 
end of the Roman Period (fourth century a.D.). He maintains, moreover, that 
the Yoruba are equally Egyptian in race, in language and in culture. It is, there- 
fore, in terms of this rather sweeping claim that we must evaluate his hypothesis. 

Of the three categories just named, that of culture is, as we suggested above, 
the one in regard to which Dr Lucas’ position is most defensible. He quite rightly 
points to the existence, both among the Ancient Egyptians and among the Yoruba, 
of carved idols, of sacrificial altars, and of a powerful priesthood. In fact, nearly 
every Yoruba religious practice has an Egyptian analogue. 

What weakens Dr Lucas’s argument is the fact that religious elements reminis- 
cent of Egypt, including sun-cults and pyramids unknown to Yorubaland, have 
been found among agricultural peoples in most parts of the world—even as far 
afield as Polynesia, Mexico and Peru, where there is far less likelihood of con- 
comitant racial and linguistic affinities with Egypt. In other words, the cultural 
affinities which he sees as indicating a special Egyptian- West African nexus actually 


1 J. Olumide Lucas, The Religion of the Yoruba in Relation to the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt. (C.M.S. Bookshops, Lagos, 1948.) 
2 The Lugard Lectures, 1955. (Federal Information Service, Lagos, 1956.) 
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prove no more than that the Yoruba may have derived as much of their culture | 


from Egypt as may many other peoples on their level of development. (I use the 
word ‘may’ advisedly. For the Egyptianate features of civilizations outside 


Egypt are explained by ethnologists in two quite different ways, according to [ 


the schools of historical thought to which they belong. The adherents of the 
Diffusionist School assert flatly that all human civilization stems ultimately 
from Egypt, while those of the Evolutionist School maintain that civilization is 


something which all peoples eventually develop out of their own material and [ 


psychological resources. The point to be made here is that neither school sup- 
ports Dr Lucas’s position, the Diffusionists seeing Egyptianate elements in 
Yoruba life as aspects of a universal cultural dependence on Egypt, and the 
Evolutionists regarding them as illustrations of an equally universal human 
tendency toward cultural convergence.) 

As soon as he leaves the sphere of comparative religion, his chosen speciality, 
Dr Lucas’s cultural evidence for his Egyptian theory becomes scantier. In the 
not unimportant fields of literature, music, painting, and architecture, for 
example, he adduces no parallels between Egypt and Yorubaland. 

And when he passes from culture to race and language, his methods became 
patently unsound. That he knows little about technical linguistics we may sur- 
mise from the fact that the terminology he uses in discussing language is what is 
euphemistically known as pre-scientific. Thus, he speaks (p. 17) of the ‘corrupt- 
tion’ of words in a context in which no reputable philologist since the 1880’s 
would have ventured to use a stronger term than ‘change’. Since the turn of the 
century, moreover, it has been generally conceded that a knowledge of phonetics 
is as indispensable to comparative linguistics as is a knowledge of mathematics 
to theoretical physics. Yet of this Dr Lucas shows no inkling. His treatment of 
speech-sounds is impressionistic rather than descriptive. The Yoruba labial gb, 
for example, he vaguely characterizes (p. 63) as ‘thick’, though, to speak precisely, 
it can only be termed ‘velar’. 

He fails to realize, furthermore, that changes in pronunciation are changes in 
sounds rather than in ‘letters’ (p. 109)—that, for example, the Binki kp sound is 
not changed in loan-words from Yoruba despite the fact that the Yoruba spell 
this sound with a simple p. Along with his overemphasis on spelling conventions 
goes a disposition to regard all orthographies as ‘imperfect . . . which tend to 
obscure the origin of words’ (p. 12). In his view, an orthography is perfect in 
proportion as it represents the pronunciation of the remote past—the more remote, 
the more perfect. By this logic, the English word ‘lord’ should be spelled 
hlafweard to reveal its Anglo-Saxon origin and the French word étroit spelled 
strictum to demonstrate its Latin derivation. 

Dr Lucas’s understanding of sound-correspondences is as sketchy as his know- 
ledge of phonetics. What he does not seem to realize is that, if one sound in a 
parent language becomes another sound in a derived language, it must do so in 
all words in which it occurs. If exceptions are admitted, the precise conditions 
under which they occur must be stipulated; and even the exceptions must be 
regular in the sense that the same conditions invariably produce the same 
exceptions. (These two principles are exemplified by the two formulae in 
Indo-European linguistics known as ‘Grimm’s Law’ and ‘Verner’s Law’ re- 
spectively.) 

The two prime requisites of comparative phonology, as of all sciences, are 
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rigor and consistency. But it is precisely these two qualities that Dr Lucas’s 
etymologies lack. According to him, ancient Egyptian kA yields k in Yoruba 
beku (from Bakhu), g in Ogun (from khu), w in awure (from khu and re); and is 
dropped completely in osu (from Khonsu). Other Egyptian phonemes he treats 
with similar caprice. Sometimes he disregards not only single sounds but whole 
syllables, as in Yoruba Ife from Egyptian Neferu (p. 325). Elsewhere he goes so 
far as to transpose syllables completely, as in Abasi Ibun from Bubastis (which, in 
any case, is the Greek and not the Egyptian version of the Cat-goddess’ name!) 

Since the field of semantics is not yet as systematized as that of phonology 


| one might expect Dr Lucas’s handling of it to be more acceptable. In fact, how- 
| ever, the reverse is the case. For his semantic procedures flout not only scientific 


method but common sense as well. One of the very few semantic principles that 
are universally acknowledged—and which even a non-semasiologist might be 
expected to divine without prior training—is that, when two languages are to be 
compared, it is their basic vocabularies, such as numerals, kinship terms, and 
words for parts of the body, which must be compared first. Yet Dr Lucas deals 
almost exclusively with proper names, although it is notorious that, of all words, 
names are those which are most likely to be recent and borrowed rather than 
ancient and inherited vocabulary elements. 

When he seeks to derive common nouns or other ordinary words in Yoruba 
from Egyptian proper names, Dr Lucas strains all credulity. Thus, for example, 


he connects Yoruba ra-ra ‘not at all’, with Ra, the Egyptian Sun-God, on the 


grounds that the adverb was originally a religious oath (p. 21). He similarly 
relates Yoruba ofu ‘waste’, to the Egyptian Pharaoh Khufu by observing that 
Khufu’s pyramid building was wasteful (p. 26). He further suggests that Yoruba 
aguton, ‘sheep’, comes from Greek Aiguptos, ‘Egyptian’, because sheep were so 
commonly depicted on Egyptian temple walls (p. 29). As if this etymology were 
not in itself far-fetched enough, he overlooks the fact that the Egyptians would 
scarcely have been likely to refer to themselves by a term taken from a foreign 
tongue. 

So much for language. What of race? On this subject Dr Lucas fares better 
in one respect but worse in another. True, to support his contention that the 
Egyptians were probably Negroid (p. 353), he does not cite any such uncon- 
vincing evidence as mars his section on philology. But this is simply because he 
does not cite any evidence at all. The only supporting quotation he offers (ibid.) 
—that the Egyptians were a ‘dolichocephalic race, large-featured and tall, with 
intermixture of semitic and negroid elements’. (‘The latter,’ he adds, ‘greatly 
preponderating over the former’)—is accompanied by no footnote or other 
indication of author or source. 

When Dr Lucas states (ibid.) that ‘agreement has been reached’ favouring 
his position, he exaggerates, to say the least. Most physical anthropologists 
believe that the Ancient Egyptians belonged to that same Mediterranean branch 
of the white race to which the Berbers, Arabs, Hebrews and other neighbouring 
peoples belonged. Their chief reasons for believing so are as follows: 


(1) The vast majority of modern Egyptians belong to this Mediterranean 
sub-race. 

(2) In their tomb and temple frescoes, the Ancient Egyptians depicted themselves 
as ruddy or white but their Nubian slaves as brown or black. 
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(3) Ancient Greek writers like Herodotus and Strabo describe the Egyptians as 
differing from Greeks in customs only, unlike the Ethiopians, whom they 
describe as differing from Greeks in physiognomy as well. 


We see, then, that Dr Lucas’s argument is open to systematic criticism as | 
regards its three main facets—language, race and culture—here listed in order | 


of vulnerability. In addition to his major theses, however, he has peppered his 
book with miscellaneous observations which can only be described as either mis- 


leading or erroneous. One of these is that the Bini are a Yoruba sub-tribe whose [ 
sole claim to ethnic autonomy is the fact that they ‘are culturally inferior to most | 
of the other tribes’ (p. 7) and that they constitute ‘a clear case of .. . degeneration’ [| 
(p. 8). Quite aside from the fact that few sober ethnologists countenance use of | 


such emotive terms as ‘degeneration’, this statement is simply untrue. From a 


linguistic standpoint, at least, the Bini are not Yoruba but belong to the same | 
group as do the Ishan, Kukuruku, Urhobo and Isoko, a fact which was recognized | 


as long ago as 1911, when Northcote Thomas published his Report on the Edo- 


Speaking Peoples. Furthermore, when he makes use of Bini to bolster his Egyptian | 


hypothesis, he frequently cites forms which do not exist, such as oyisa, ‘god’ (p. 58), 
for o(ri)sa, or enint, ‘elephant’ (p. 386), for ent. If he makes such mistakes in 
dealing with the only African language of which I have any systematic knowledge 
I cannot help wondering whether he has not made comparable mistakes in his 
use of other languages, like Gan or Coptic, with which I am not familiar. 

In his reference to the cultural history of Europe and Asia, Dr Lucas’s mis- 
statements, though perhaps more forgivable, are no less striking. Thus, for 
example, he informs us (p. 350) that ‘Etruscan Civilization flourished in Crete’, 
which, as a generalization, is roughly comparable to saying that ‘Roman Civili- 
zation flourished in Greece’ or ‘American Civilization flourished in England’. 
In another place (p. 28) he implies that the Asiatic captives who served the 
Egyptians had no knowledge of pottery, although pre-historians agree that all the 
Near Eastern peoples were familiar with pottery by the fifth millennium B.c. 

If, then, the evidence is so little in his favour, how can Dr Lucas speak with 
such assurance about the Egyptian origin of his people? A key to the solution of 
this question, I think, may be found in one of his initial arguments. In the Intro- 
duction to his book, in an attempt to define an Egyptian word of uncertain meaning 
so that he may use it to produce a Yoruba etymology, he writes (p. 20); ‘The 
word mini in Yoruba means “perfect” ... hence the (Egyptian) word nini 
probably signifies “‘perfection”’.’ This, of course, is a clear case of argumentation 
inacircle. It consists of assuming a conclusion to demonstrate a premise and then 
using the premise in turn to demonstrate the conclusion. 

To induce a trained scholar to commit such an elementary logical fallacy, some 
very powerful non-intellectual motive must, I think, be at work. In Dr Lucas’s 
case, the most plausible motive is ethnic patriotism. He appears to feel that any 
but the most distinguished ancient pedigree would be unworthy of his people. 
And from a nationalistic standpoint, his feeling no doubt does him credit. 

None the less, I believe that Dr Lucas could quite well retain his justifiable 
ethnic pride without resorting to unjustifiable ethnological speculations. He is 
succumbing, it seems to me, to the same sort of non sequitur that has led so 
many prosperous European families to feel that their prosperity was somehow 
not respectable unless they could discover or (failing that) invent an aristocratic 
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genealogy to explain it. I should say, quite on the contrary, that the more obscure 
their origins, the more impressive were their accomplishments. 

After all, the Yoruba are not an unaccomplished people. Their Ife bronzes, 
for example, rank with the world’s masterpieces. Their political and commercial 
abilities have long distinguished them among West Africans. And, in this 
century their receptivity to modern ideas marks them as leaders in the Pan- 
African Movement toward self-determination. 

Yet, to Dr Lucas, Yoruba pre-eminence in the present can only be explained as 
a feeble afterglow of Egyptian pre-eminence in the past. By this explanation, 
it seems to me, he automatically, if unintentionally, damns his people with faint 
praise. For, by the inescapable logic of his own argument, he applies to them the 
same stigma which he so ungallantly heaps on their neighbours, the Bini—that of 
‘cultural degeneration’. 

Were I a Yoruba, I would far rather espouse the position taken by Thomas 
Huxley in his famous public debate with Bishop Wilberforce on the subject of 
Evolution. After the Bishop, while conceding that Huxley’s family was quite 
possibly of animal descent, stoutly insisted that his own was of divine origin, 
Huxley is said to have replied, ‘If that is so, sir, it would seem that my family 
has risen most creditably in the world, while yours has sunk ingloriously low’. 


* * * 


In The Divine Kingship in Ghana,’ a book not dissimilar to Dr Lucas’s, Mrs 
Eva L. R. Meyerowitz expounds the view that the royal rituals of the Akan peoples 
of (what was formerly known as) the Gold Coast are survivals of pre-Christian 
cults of the Ancient Near East—i.e., of Egypt and the Fertile Crescent of 
Western Asia. The unifying element in these beliefs is the doctrine of the god- 
king—specifically, that the ohene is the incarnation of four deities: a clan-god, 
a sky-fertility god, a sun-god and a lineage-ancestor god. Of these four incarna- 
tions, the author holds, the mythopoeic sources for the first two stem from the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley and for the last two from the Valley of the Nile. 

This, her most recent book, is a sequel to three others which she had published 
on the Akan between 1951 and 1958; and it gives every evidence of being a labour 
of love. Not only is Mrs Meyerowitz devoted to the Akan, but her attachment 
seems to be reciprocated. For, as she herself states on page 16, the Boni-Takyiman 
‘entrusted me with secrets of their traditions which they had kept strictly to 
themselves in the past’. Free access to oral tradition, then, is a major asset to the 
author in her self-assigned task of reconstructing Akan pre-history. Another 
such asset in the equally important task of presenting her findings is the clarity 
and simplicity of her expository style, for which the reader, in an age of turgid 
academic prose, has good cause to be grateful. For the psychoanalyst, the mytho- 
logist and the folklorist, moreover, her volume is a goldmine of detailed informa- 
tion on legend and ritual. 

For the linguist, the ethnologist, and the historian, however, The Divine 
Kingship is a highly frustrating compilation, often seeming to be little more than 
a series of exasperating ambiguities interspersed with astonishing lacunae. To 
begin with, the reader expects that in any study whose presumed object is to 
relate two complex social and cultural systems to one another, the writer will 


3 Eva L. R. Meyerowitz, The Divine Kingship in Ghana. (Faber and Faber, London, 
1960.) 
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make some effort to balance parallels on the one hand against disparities on the 
other. But this Mrs Meyerowitz almost never does. What we get is all comparison 
and no contrast. In the few cases where she deigns to recognize discrepancies 
between Ghana and Egypt, she casually dismisses them as ‘variations on a theme’ 
(front flap). In any overall comparison of Ghana with Egypt, though, what the 
reader really wants to know is not whether the two cultures have anything at all 
in common: after all, since both belong biologically to the same species and geo- 
graphically to the same continent, and since both exhibit economic productivity as 
well as political centralization, this may be taken for granted. What he does want 
to know—explicitly, and in some detail—is (1), whether the similarities between 
Ghana and Egypt outweigh the differences and (2), even more important, 
whether the similarities between Ghana and Egypt outweigh the similarities 
between Egypt and other such cultures as those of, say, the Yoruba, the Minoans, 
or (for that matter) the Maya. Yet on such matters Mrs Meyerowitz gives him 
nothing. She presents only material that illustrates, rather than material that 
tests, her hypothesis. If there is such a thing as a sin against science, this pro- 
cedure surely embodies it to a T. 

Mrs Meyerowitz’s location of the pre-colonial Akan in space and time is 
spotty at best. She does tell us that ‘The Falcon Clan People [i.e. the Proto- 
Akan] entered Egypt from Western Asia . . . in pre-historic times . . . in groups 
independent of each other . . . from South Arabia... Nubia... Syria’ (p. 31). 
Elsewhere, to the regional and ethnic background of the Akan she adds ‘the 
Caucasus region . . . the Phoenicians . . . the Sumerians and Babylonians’ (p. 71). 
From all this we may perhaps safely infer, if only for purposes of exclusion, that 
the immediate ancestors of the Akan cannot, in Mrs Meyerowitz’s view, be 
traced back beyond the fourth millennium B.c. or found outside the Near East 
(i.e. an area bounded, at the four compass points, by Tunisia, Ethiopia, Arabia 
and Caucasia). In other words, we can at least eliminate Europe, India and South 
Africa from our list of areas in which the ancestral Akan are to be sought. 

Ironically, however, broad as this pre-historical delimitation is, it is, chrono- 
graphically at least, more specific than the author’s account of the fortunes of the 
Proto-Akan during their sojourn in dynastic (i.e. historical) Egypt. For, 
although she writes at length of Egyptian cults, she makes almost no attempt to 
distinguish those of the Old Kingdom from those of the Middle or New Kingdoms 
or any of these from those of the Assyrian, Persian, Hellenistic or Roman periods 
of foreign domination. Yet the glaring fact is that these eras collectively cover a 
span of no less than three millennia! Moreover, there is now a fair degree of 
consensus among Egyptologists that Egyptian history was not simply the un- 
changing repetition of Proto-Dynastic cultural themes that it has too long been 
pictured as being. 

After a hiatus of nearly 4000 years, Mrs Meyerowitz relocates the Falcon Clan 
People in time, if somewhat vaguely, by saying that ‘more than a thousand 
years ago... they ruled over Dia’ near the modern Tibesti Mountains of French 
Niger; but that ‘following the disturbances caused by the Arab conquest of 
North Africa in the seventh and eighth centuries’ (p. 23) they emigrated to found 
a new Dia near Timbuctu. 

From here on, dates grow more frequent and more precise. 

‘When, at the beginning of the roth century, Islamized Tuaregs from the 
Sahara conquered [them, they] being unwilling to accept Islam, migrated. . . 
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to the region between the Red and White Volta Rivers. . . . When conquered, 
rather less than 300 years later, by . . . the Mossi, they moved . . . south and 
founded the second Bono kingdom south of the Black Volta River about 1295. 


_,.. About 1600 the Bona [sic] kingdom was conquered by the Mande. [They 


then] founded a Kumasi state in 1699 and in 1701 [obtained hegemony over the] 


_ Asante. [Their pre-colonial history culminated in their re-conquest of] Bono in 


| 1740’ (pp. 24-5). 


The author’s geography is similarly uneven. In the diagram on page 25 


: (‘Map showing the Migration of the Akan Falcon Clan People’), she makes it 


quite clear that from the Djado-Bilma area—about midway between Fezzan and 


_ Lake Chad—where they were till about a.p. 650, the Akan migrated by way of 


Timbuctu and Djenne through Gur-speaking territory to Kumasi, around which 
they now reside. But their route between pre-dynastic times and the period of 


| the Islamic eruption into North Africa is left unstipulated. By implication, it 


seems to have followed the trans-Saharan caravan trail which she traces between 
Tripoli and Bilma. The text, however, sometimes suggests Carthage (p. 228) and 
sometimes even Ethiopia (p. 25) as way-stations on the route from Egypt to 
Djado. To compound the confusion, the map itself shows nothing east of the 
25th parallel, though the text explicitly derives the Falcon Clan People from the 
Nile Valley. Still more startling is the fact that the same map does show areas 
south of the equator, despite the total absence, in the text, of any reference to 
Gabon or the Congo as possible areas of origin or even as temporary stopping- 
points for the Falcon Clan Folk. 

In the area of philology, Mrs Meyerowitz refrains, for the most part, from 
etymological speculation. To the linguist this abstention comes, on the whole, 


_ asarelief. Yet her record is hardly perfect on this score: on page 233, for example, 


she declines to rest content with such homologizing equations as Egyptian 
Her = Egyptian (Hat-)hor or Akkadian Ishtar = Canaanite Ashtor(-eth), but 
insists on further equating both with Akkadian Asar.* Since her knowledge of 
West African languages is evidently scantier than of Hamito-Semitic (she 
worked wholly through an interpreter), she is, quite properly, even more ab- 
stemious about logogonic speculations in Akan than in Egyptian. She does 
manage, though, to imply (p. 110)—without ever stating outright—that Akan kra 
is the genealogical as well as semantic equivalent of Egyptian ka (both meaning 
anything from ‘good luck’ through ‘life’ or ‘strength’ to ‘immortal soul’); and 
that the appellation of the sky-god Amen of Thebes is analogously cognate with 
Akan Amen, the ‘secret name’ of the sky-god Nyankopong. (What this recalls, 
of course, is Thor Heyerdahl’s historical equation of the Polynesian god Tiki 
with the Andean deity of the same name. Both authors, unfortunately, fail to 
realize that such identities actually militate against rather than support the 
correspondences they wish to establish. For real cognates nearly always show 
systematic phonological divergences from one another. Amateur philologists, 
for example, have long been fond of equating Latin deus with Greek theos and 
Latin Jove with Hebrew Fehovah, when in actual fact, however much appearances 
may be to the contrary, both equations are erroneous. Ironically enough, 
though, deus does exhibit the same verbal stem as Fove, Zeus and Dionysus.) 
“Unless I misinterpret her: several of her onomastic comparisons are so equivocal 


that they can be taken various ways. But in all such cases, I should say, the onus explicandi 
rests with the writer, not with the reader. 
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In matters of racial affinity, Mrs Meyerowitz’s record is little better. She 
writes as though it were evident that the Falcon Clan of Egypt contained 
‘Negroes’ (p. 32), when such terms, referring to these or other clansmen, may [ 
have meant no more than that they were dark-haired or brown-eyed or wore | 
black clothes or cosmetics. Similarly, her interpretation of the Akan tradition [ 
that their ancestors were ‘white’ people (p. 228) as meaning that the proto- | 
Akan were at least semi-Caucasoid seems rash, to say the least. The expression | 
may have indicated only that their forebears wore white funeral markings or | 
came from the light sand country north of the Sudan. Further, her reference 
(on p. 71) to the Ptah-worshipping, mine-working ‘pygmies’ of Memphis is 
baffling. She makes no attempt here to make it clear whether this means only 
that the Falcon Clansmen were Egyptians specializing in metallurgy or rather 
that both the Akan and the Egyptians were racially akin to the Negrillos (as her [| 
cartographic inclusion of the northern Congo in the Falcon Clan migration 
diagram on p. 25 would seem to imply). 

Terminologically, the author’s use of technical expressions is often ambiguous. 
In the sphere of kinship nomenclature, for example, she never makes it clear 
which of several possible meanings of the word ‘clan’ she intends. Even if she 
did not discuss all the terminological hagglings of the theorists involved, she 
could at least have shown how, if at all, her ‘clan’ differs from such related yet 
presumably distinct entities as lineages, sibs, moieties, etc. And in the related 
sphere of social organization, she fails, despite a cautionary note on page 54, to 
inform the reader to what extent matriliny, which she holds to have characterized 
Egyptian as well as Akan clans, also involved metronymy and matriarchy—not 
to mention patriliny itself! (On p. 40 she declares, ‘The divine kingship thus 
grew out of patrilineal and matrilineal concepts of the state and its ruler’—a 
safe but virtually meaningless statement, in view of the fact that descent-groups 
which are neither patrilineal or matrilineal have yet to be discovered.) 

Mrs Meyorowitz’s bibliographic citations are strangely lop-sided. In both 
her ‘List of Abbreviations’ (pp. 19-22) and her footnotes (passim), the majority 
of authors cited are German Egyptologists, such as Brugsch, Kees and Sethe. 
In neither place could I find even fleeting reference to such English-language 
writers as Bohannon, Busia, Fortes, Herskovits or Lystad, whose ethnographic 
descriptions of the Ghanaian area could hardly fail to be pertinent to many of the 
social, religious, and historical questions she discusses. And this is not to mention 
her almost total omission of literature bearing on Caucasia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Arabia, Ethiopia, Nubia, Libya, Carthage, the French Sahara, and other regions 
through which, she says, the ancestral Akan either passed or could have passed. 

Of course, many of the seeming ambiguities in the author’s exposition may be 
unavoidable concomitants of the mythic or theosophic nature of her subject- 
matter. Thus, on page 61ff., the Akan deity Tano is repeatedly referred to as 
‘he/she’. Since on Mondays Tano is worshipped as a moon-goddess and on 
Tuesdays as a war-god, such double reference may be necessary. Elsewhere she 
tells us that ‘the great deity worshipped by the ancestors of the Akan . . . was 
personified as a goddess, a queen, and a mother’ (pp. 26-8). Comparably triune 
embodiments are familiar to us from many pantheons. 

However, the manifestations of Hathor (pp. 32, 34 and 73) as a male falcon or 
crocodile, a lioness and a cow are already becoming somewhat too androgynous 
for unambiguous use in comparative studies. And when (on p. 34) the same 
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deity is further equated with a flame, the moon, birth, and the soul, the poly- 
morphism involved has become too Protean to be manageable in any realm outside 
that of Jungian meta-psychology. 

Often, moreover, the ambiguities of the text seem gratuitous. When, for 
example (on p. 61), Mrs Meyerowitz refers to ‘the bush goat’ as ‘ an emblem 
of sexuality’, the reader is left to guess whether she means that the sexual 
symbolism here should be construed as implicitly global in scope, explicitly 
restricted to the Akan, or merely a projective response on the part of the author 
to the Akan data. And when, on page 71 (fn. 3), Mrs Meyerowitz traces the 
Ptah-cult to Caucasia, one wonders again whether this is meant to imply quite 
specifically that the Akan came from there, more generally that mining began there, 
or something quite different which the ethnogonically imperceptive reader cannot 
be expected to divine. (Procul, O procul este, profani!) 

On page 233 the author writes, ‘The people of Osiris or Asar, who came from 
Syria into Egypt, seem to have been Hurri, who had allied themselves with 
Semites. Ifso, this would explain the Semitic element in the Egyptian language.’ 
If by this she means only that there are Semitic loan-words in Coptic, no linguist 
will object. But if she means that either Hurri or Coptic was a Semitic language 
whether genealogically or typologically speaking, few linguists wil! accept her 
assertion. 

Even the sub-titles on some of her illustrative photographs are puzzling, as 
for example opposite pages 112-13, where each of two recent Ashanti monarchs 
(and no others are depicted) is referred to as A Great Akan King. Does this 
mean that all Akan kings are by definition great ? That these two particular kings 
stand out above most of their relatively undistinguished predecessors? Or merely 
that the potentates in question refused to authorize publication of their portraits 
without effusively eulogistic captions? 

In linking Ghana with Egypt, Mrs Meyerowitz repeatedly employs such 
equivocal phrases as that a Ghanaian trait ‘recalls’ an Egyptian analog (pp. 37 
and 232), ‘can’ (p. 40) or ‘may (p. 47) be interpreted’ as Egyptian, ‘may have 
been’ Egyptian, or ‘has much in common’ with Egypt. Occasionally the language 
is a little stronger, as when she holds that one ‘implies’ the other (p. 60) or that 
we ‘may deduce’ a derivative connexion. But on the whole she seems tacitly to 
hold that the facts speak so eloquently for themselves that no argumentation is 
needed for persuasion. Unfortunately, however, ‘the facts’, like the Delphic 
Oracle or the Wizard of Oz (whose direct descent from the Oracle could no 
doubt be demonstrated by the foregoing methods), seem to speak differently to 
each investigator. 

As regards scholarly caution, the author is not so much a vacillator as an 
oscillator. It would be only a slight exaggeration to state that everything said 
on even-numbered pages is un-said on odd-numbered pages. Thus she calls the 
Egyptian origin of the Akan ‘clear’ (front flap and p. 31) and ‘obvious’ (pp. 16 
and 233) ‘in every respect’ (p. 228). Yet of the history of the areas through which 
they ‘must have’ passed, she regretfully reports that ‘nothing is known’ (p. 234). 
And her summary statement in the concluding paragraph of the book (p. 235) 
can only be termed a masterpiece of equivocation if not of outright retraction: 


‘This is not the place to show how much the Akan, among other Sudanese 
peoples, have preserved from the various nations which once colonized North 
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Africa; suffice it to say that the Akan state organization, religion, and much of f 


the material culture is of non-negro African origin. The Akan civilization, never- 
theless, has an identity and a distinctive quality of its own.’ 


At this point the reader naturally does not know what to think—nor can he be 
expected to. 


When, as here, the drift of a writer’s thinking seems self-contradictory or 


otherwise obscure, one way to discern its dominant direction, according to R. G. 
Collingwood, is to ‘lay bare the polemic context’. In the case of Mrs Meyerowitz, 
this is not easy. For the only critique of another writer which she permits herself 
in the entire book is in her Appendix, where she gently rebukes Henri Frankfort, 
who, ‘basing his judgements on the social scientists, denies a common pattern 
underlying Mesopotamian and Egyptian divine kingship’ (p. 236). Just who 
‘the social scientists’ are is not clear, though one might infer that they are 
‘particularists’ (i.e. Structural Functionalists or Cultural Relativists) rather than 
‘generalists’ (i.e. Monogeneticists or Cultural Evolutionists). In her Appendix 
(‘The Problem of Similarities and Differences in the Cult of the Divine Kingship 
in Ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and among the Akan’, pp. 236-9), she seems 
clearly disappointed by the tendency of most cultural historians to understress 
inter-ethnic similarities. 

Still, what type of ‘generalist’ is she? In Marshal Sahlins’ terms, is she a 
Specific Evolutionist (i.e. a Diffusionist) or a General Evolutionist (i.e. an 
Autonomist)? Evidence for the former view is furnished by the fact she does at 
least mention the term ‘diffusion’ (on p. 239) but never, so far as I could dis- 
cover, the term ‘evolution’. Evidence for the latter view, however, appears from 
her use of the ‘survival’ concept (‘the Akan people .. . are . . . living fossils’: 
front flap) as well as from her emphasis on totemism (p. 37ff.). Further evidence 
for a typological rather than historical leaning on her part is the fact that she does 
cite, for example, James Frazer (p. 52, fn. 4) but never Elliot Smith. 

On the rear jacket-flap of the present volume, a reviewer for the Museums 
Journal is quoted as observing, of Mrs Meyerowitz’s first book, The Sacred State 
of the Akan (1951), that ‘its charm lies . . . in the intense feeling of identification 
the author has achieved with the people she writes about’. If I may judge by 
her later work only, I concur and would add that I find one of the most appealing 
qualities of The Divine Kingship to be its fraternalistic rather than paternalistic 
attitude toward that African people whose institutions it describes and whose 
past it seeks to recapture. 

The grave scholarly faults the book exhibits are perhaps best explained as 
results of the author’s determination to prove that the cultural roots of her Akan 
friends and helpers, quite as much as of her own family and people, go back to the 
common cradle of Old World civilization in the Ancient Near East. What is 
distressing about her tactics is (if, following the example she herself sets on page 
60, we may psychologize for a moment) that she betrays a deep, if unstated, 
apprehension about critical analysis as such. What she seems to fear is that her 
own heartfelt beliefs about her—and our—social and spiritual kinship with the 
Akan might be rudely shattered by the cold touch of modern science. 

Since World War II, we Europeans and Americans who call ourselves social or 
behavioral scientists have expressed much pained surprise over the ‘blatantly 
unscientific’ and ‘patently mystagogic’ character of many of the political and 
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, historical concepts adumbrated not only by African scholars and leaders but also 
| by foreign friends of Africa. In a sense, however, the blame for this may lie 
| with us. Perhaps, for all our success as gatherers of data (and even this may be 
| questioned!) we have failed in our more basic task as ideologists. This task, as 


I conceive it, is to make it clear to non-scientists everywhere—but especially in 


' the ‘less developed’ countries—that science is, at least in the long run, not only 


a self-correcting but a self-liberating activity. This means that, while science may 


| be temporarily applied to inhuman ends, as it certainly was at Dachau and 
| probably was at Hiroshima as well, its long-term effect is inevitably to facilitate 


rather than to restrict that process of progressive global emancipation which most 
of us, African and non-African alike, wish (or profess that we wish) to hasten. 
Self-censorship and individual distortion of data are just as harmful to this 
aspiration in their way as in any overt policy of governmental suppression. What 
is really needed here is a little more trust—trust in our own ability and in that of 
our fellows to obtain, interpret and publish information. For Milton’s question 
remains, I think, as timely as the implied answer to it is irrefutable: ‘Who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter?’ 

Basically, I feel, we professional sceptics believe in what Dr Lucas and Mrs 
Meyerowitz also believe in—the dignity of every people, and the ultimate 
tendency for the dignity of each people to enhance rather than erode the dignity 
of all others. What we must persuade them of, I think, is that sound scientific 
procedures certainly can and increasingly do support, and not threaten, these 
cherished beliefs. When and if we succeed in this enterprise, there wili be no 
further need for us to write the caustic reviews that our ‘academic consciences’ 
now constrain us to. For the Lucases and Meyerowitzes will then possess the 
self-confidence—in Pauline terms (from which we need not shy away), the faith, 
hope, and love—to serve as their own constructive critics. Then intellectual as 
well as political, economic and technological colonialism will be at an end—simply 
because the unequal conditions that encourage it will no longer exist. 
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REVIEWS 
ETHIOPIA AND AGRICULTURE 


Northwest Ethiopia. By FrepericK J. Srmoons. Madison: Wisconsin University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 250. Illus. and maps. $5.00. 


Ethiopia has been largely neglected by modern scholarship due no doubt mainly 
™ to problems of accessibility. Some major studies were made during the brief 
period of Italian occupation and since the war a number of works have been 
published by both European and American scholars. When one considers the 
importance of Ethiopia in African history and pre-history, the partial isolation of 
its high plateaux from the rest of Africa, its close contacts with Arabia, its 
original cultivation of many plants important not only in Africa but in Asia and 
Europe, and the variety of its cultures, the output has been disappointingly 
meagre. There has been a dearth of good geographical description in particular, 
so that in many cases it has been difficult to relate the historical narratives 
available to the land, to appreciate the background to the events described. An 
original descriptive work of a portion of Ethiopia is particularly welcome to 
historians and geographers alike. 

- Northwest Ethiopia is a study of the cultural geography of the provinces of 
Begemder and Semyen, whose area is rather less than a tenth part of Ethiopia, 
including Eritrea. The plateau portion of this province is the Amhara homeland, 
but it is also occupied by a number of Cushitic peoples, whilst in the plains of 
the Sudan border are the Negro Gumis and Hametsh. Dr Simoons was able to 
make a number of studies amongst these peoples in his eight months of fieldwork 
in 1953-4 and endeavours to show how their concern with ‘maintaining ritual 
purity, and their use of certain domestic plants and animals as group and status 
symbols, have been critical factors in inhibiting the acceptance of new plants and 
animals and in contributing to the development of the cultural landscape’. The 
account of pre-history is based on Murdock,! of history on Trimingham? and of 
sociology on Trimingham, Grottanelli and Leslau amongst others.* Demo- 
graphy is neglected and ‘The natural setting’ is described in eight pages. The 
most important chapters are on agriculture, animal husbandry, fishing, hunting, 
gathering and food, which together comprise a little over half the book. The 
accounts of cultivated plants and animals in Begemder and Semyen are valuable, 
and there are useful comments on their production and use elsewhere in Ethiopia. 
Considerable attention is devoted to two plants peculiar to Ethiopian agriculture: 
ensete and ?’eff. The treatment is entirely systematic or ‘encyclopedic’ in order 
to make the material ‘available in the most convenient form to those who are 


1G. P. Murdock, Africa: its peoples and their culture history, 1959. 

2 J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, 1952. 

3V. L. Grottanelli, Ricerche geografiche ed ec iche sulle popolazioni, vol. 11, Missione 
di Studio al Lago Tana, 1939. 

V. L. Grottanelli and C. Massari, J Baria, i Cunama ei Beni Amer, vol. v1, Missione di 
Studio al Lago Tana, 1943. 

W. Leslau, ‘The Black Jews of Ethiopia’, Commentary 7, 1949, pp. 216-24 and other 
works. 
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interested only in particular aspects of life in Northwest Ethiopia’. Unfortunately, 
the attempt to serve different specialists results rather in a catalogue of features 
than a description of Begemder and Semyen. Certainly Dr Simoons endeavours 
to show contrasts in agricultural practice between one community and another, 
but a description by peoples, a regional treatment in which the practices of each 
group are studied as a whole, is essential if the contrasts are to be fully appre- 
ciated. Moreover, the cultural landscape to which all the features described have 
contributed and to the development of which so much importance is attached, is 
missing. Nowhere are the (presumably plural?) cultural landscapes of North- 
west Ethiopia described. Again, if the concern of this work is with culture as an 
intermediary between man and the earth, where are the accounts of the ‘earth’ 
of Begemder and Semyen? It is the appreciation of the Ethiopian environment 
which is so often lacking in scholastic studies and which the historian and 
sociologist need. For the most part references even to the physical limits of the 
cultivated plants are restricted to limitations of altitude. 

Despite these criticisms one may gain some appreciation of agricultural 
practices and problems in Northwest Ethiopia, although the account given does 
not offer the contrast with ‘the practice common in rainforest Africa of abandon- 
ing a field when it no longer yields well’ [sic] which the author appears to suppose. 
A most interesting feature is the existence of plough cultivation alongside hoe 
cultivation. It is a pity that the type of plough was not described and that more 
attention was not devoted to the varieties and distributions of agricultural 
implements. Few distributions are adequately described or illustrated. In part 
the author was severely limited by the lack of statistical data and had to quote 
pre-war material. Nevertheless, the maps are too few, show very little and are 
difficult to read. The photographs, although many offer excellent illustrations, 
are poorly reproduced. 

Despite the concern of the peoples described with maintaining ritual purity, 
and despite the use of North African or Asian techniques such as ploughing and 
broadcast sowing, many of the practices and features described in North- 
west Ethiopia have remarkably close counterparts in Negro Africa. Surely there 
were more contacts between the peoples of Northwest Ethiopia and of Africa 
south of the Sahara than the historical background presented would suggest? 


University of Birmingham W. B. MORGAN 


EARLIER AND LATER CONGO 


‘Mémoires de la relation de voyage de M. de Massiac 4 Angola et 4 Buenos- 
Aires.’ By P. Satmon. Brussels: Académie Royale des Sciences d’Outre-Mer, 
Bulletin des Séances. vi-1960-—4, 586-604. 

‘La vie et le voyage de Ladislas Magyar dans I’intérieur du Congo en 1850-1852.’ 
By N. pe Kun. Brussels: [bid. vi-1960-4, 605-36. 

‘Les éléments fondamentaux de l’ancienne structure territoriale et politique du 
Bas-Congo.’ By J.-H. PIRENNE. Brussels: Ibid. v-1959-3, 557-77. 

‘Quelques documents sur un projet d’expédition au mont Cameroun en 1877.’ 
By L. Greinbt. Brussels: Ibid. v-1959-4, 864-84. 
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‘Informations du lieutenant N. Cordier sur |’Association Internationale Afri- 
caine, tirées des Archives du Ministére de la Marine, 1883.’ By CaNon L. 
Japin. Brussels: Ibid. v-1959-2, 288-316. 

‘Les préoccupations missionaires du consul belge Ed. Blondeel van Cuelen- 
broeck en Abyssinie (1840-1843).’ By FATHER A. RoEYKENS. Brussels: Ibid. 
V-1959-6, 1135-54. 

‘Inventaire des documents provenant de la mission Frantz Cornet au Congo 
(1948-49).’ By M. Luwet. Brussels: A.R.S.O. Mémoires in-8, Classes des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, Tome xxiv, fasc. 1, 1960. 


The first three of these papers concern the earlier history of West Central Africa. 
M. Salmon publishes a new version, to be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, of the account, as taken down by a fellow Frenchman shortly afterwards, 
of Barthélemy de Massiac’s visit to Angola—and Buenos Aires—-in the 1650’s. 
De Massiac made some interesting general observations but the most valuable 
and authoritative part of his narrative speaks of the kingdom of the redoubtable 
Queen Nzinga of Matamba and its sometimes disagreeable customs—authorita- 
tive because De Massiac’s information would appear to be a result of his intimacy 
with Queen Nzinga’s sister and successor. 

De Massiac’s account, though of value, comes within the category of travellers’ 
tales. The nineteenth-century Hungarian explorer, Ladislas Magyar, on the 
other hand, set out to give a systematic account of his discoveries and observa- 
tions in the interior of Angola and in Central Africa generally. That his work is 
commonly regarded as of only secondary importance must largely be the result 
of the fire which, as M. de Kun points out in his paper, destroyed the manuscript 
of eight of the nine volumes in which Magyar had intended to publish his 
findings, four years after his death. A proper evaluation of Magyar’s work will 
now never be possible, but certainly the fragments that remain should not be 
neglected by the historian of Angola and Central Africa. M. de Kun has per- 
formed a useful service by providing an introduction and bibliographical guide 
to Magyar, but unfortunately copies of the one published volume of his Travels, 
which contains the main body of his work, are now extremely rare, whether in 
the Magyar language or in Hunfalvy’s German translation. 

Between the two poles of the sixteenth-century Kingdom of the Congo and 
the collection of petty tribes encountered by the European pioneers of the Congo 
region in the nineteenth century lies an important process of dismemberment 
and change. M. Pirenne’s approach to this question appears to be the result, at 
least in part, of interest in present-day issues such as the claims of Bakongo 
nationalism. But his work has no such restricted appeal, for he has suggested on 
the evidence of travellers’ accounts, monographs and other sources the broad 
lines of the process whereby the sixteenth-century Congo Kingdom, extensive 
but never more than a loose grouping of sub-kingdoms, soon succumbed to the 
centrifugal pressures of those kingdoms, and the way in which, subsequently, the 
monarchs of those kingdoms themselves largely lost effective central control. 
There are one or two errors. Portugal was not the only power not to abolish 
the slave trade in 1815 (whilst in the case of France nothing was done to make 
abolition effective), and in any case to pick out the year 1815 in this way is to 
give it too great an importance in this context. Nor does it seem possible, in 
view of the very limited size and effectiveness of the anti-slavery squadron at 
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this time, that the slave trade from Landana could have appreciably suffered 
from British naval exertions. 

Three of the remaining offerings are concerned with the African designs of 
Leopold II and their legacy. Emile Banning’s project for the opening up of the 
Cameroons region on essentially national lines and his advocacy of it between 
1876 and 1878 are tolerably well known. The principal interest of M. Greindl’s 
paper lies in his demonstration of Leopold’s reaction to the proposal. Based on 
six letters exchanged between Leopold and Baron Greindl, the secretary-general 
of the executive committee of the Association Internationale Africaine, in the 
spring and summer of 1877, M. Greindl clearly shows that at this time Leopold 
did not feel constrained to carry out his African schemes only through the A.I.A. 
and that, rather, he seriously considered the dispatch of a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion to the Cameroons on his own personal initiative and under his direct control. 
The letters also throw some light on the identity of the ‘Triangle’, that elusive 
section of the map of tropical Africa which seems to have played an important 
part in Leopold’s strategy at this time. The unidentified Saker (p. 878) must be 
the Rev. Alfred Saker of the Baptist Cameroons mission. 

Shortly after the time when the Cameroons project was being considered, 
Leopold began to concentrate his energies on the Congo. Canon Jadin has 
published a number of documents from the French side—some of the dispatches 
of Lieutenant Cordier, the French naval officer entrusted, early in 1883, with the 
task of acquiring for France the mouths of any of the rivers north of the Congo 
which might serve as routes to Stanley Pool and of generally furthering De 
Brazza’s work. As well as being a French view of the Association Internationale 
du Congo, the dispatches are principally interesting for the light they throw on 
the De Brazza-Stanley rivalry and as an indication of the information on Congo 
matters received by the Minister of Marine. 

M. Luwel has published in the ‘Mémoires’ series of the Académie Royale des 
Sciences d’Outre-Mer an inventory of the documents deposited in the Museé 
royal de |’Afrique centrale at Tervuren as the result of a six months visit to the 
Congo of M. F. Cornet in 1948-9. This considerable amount of material is 
divided into two broad categories—mission archives, and especially a collection 
of Baptist Missionary Society records, some of early date, and various classes of 
official records pertaining to Wele, and to a lesser extent to Equator Province and 
almost entirely of the Belgian period. The B.M.S. material relates mostly to the 
mission’s property affairs and kindred business matters and appears to be of 
limited interest, but the official records would seem to be a rich source for the 
history of the regions they concern. How the bringing to Tervuren of this 
apparently arbitrary selection of documents fitted into Belgian Congo archive | 
policy is not clear. 

Father Roeykens has drawn on the archives of the Propaganda in Rome to add 
to what is already known of the Abyssinian activities of Blondeel, the Belgian 
consul-general at Alexandria, in 1840-3. Father Roeykens demonstrates 
Blondeel’s part in furthering Catholic missionary activity, particularly by paving 
the way for the establishment of a Catholic mission in Gojam. The paper 
concerns an interesting period in the Coptic-Catholic struggle for influence and 
provides an interesting commentary on the motives of those Abyssinian chiefs 
who were prepared to welcome Catholic missionaries. 

University of Durham ROGER ANSTEY 
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THE HISTORY OF SIERRA LEONE 


A History of Sierra Leone, 1400-1787. By PreTeER Kup. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 212, maps. 21s. 


A revolution in West African historiography has taken place in recent years. If 
one had to date it, the year 1956, when Dr Diké’s Trade and Politics in the Niger 
Delta was published, might serve. Since then historians have had to realize that 
African history not only can be, but must be, treated seriously, and that they 
must try to explain its complications in the same sort of terms they would use for 
the history of Europe. 

Dr Kup seems not to have noticed this revolution. His History is a work of the 
old school, where a patronizing European notes with amusement the strange 
doings of far-away peoples, and can interpret their wars as ‘a perpetual game of 
hide-and-seek’ (p. 123) or ‘a titanic game of beggar-my-neighbour’ (p. 143). His 
first chapter-heading, ‘First Reports’, sets the tone—as if West Africa had not 
been there until Europeans ‘reported’ on it. 

That is not to say that systematic and scholarly works on West Africa written 
from a European standpoint may not be of great value: K. G. Davies’s The 
Royal African Company, for instance, basically a contribution to English econo- 
mic history, is a most useful book for historians of West Africa. But Dr Kup is 
neither systematic nor scholarly. His first three chapters which deal with 
European accounts are so confused it is hard to make anything of them—and so 
inaccurate, it is perhaps just as well. All is subordinated to picturesque detail. 

Now there is, I think, room for an account of Europeans in West Africa over 
the period he covers, written to amuse, with plenty of picturesque detail. But 
even that he has not provided: Take the story of the capture of Bence Island in 
1728. It is described in detail in the diary of the governor (Dr Kup calls him 
merely the ‘ Factor’) (Public Record Office, T.70/1465), where the writer reveals 
himself unconsciously as naive, pretentious and incompetent. Dr Kup merely 
gives a few extracts from the diary, strung together in such a way that they 
scarcely make sense, without letting the reader perceive that he is reading 
something which is in the original very entertaining. 

On p. 120 (in a book of 212 pages) we come to ‘The Kingdoms of Sierra 
Leone’. Even here he begins with the Portuguese, and complains they have 
‘very little’ to say of Sierra Leone. Here is an example of how he treats African 
history. On p. 126 he quotes a traditional account of how the Susu came to the 
Rio Pongas, which states that they were the first inhabitants and were subse- 
quently invaded by the Baga. Now if Dr Kup had looked more closely at the 
Portuguese authorities (instead of complaining they say ‘very little’), particularly 
at Alvares d’Almada’s Tratado Breve (1841 edition, p. 77), he would see that 
the Baga were a coastal people in the sixteenth century, and that the Susu lived 
inland. So the Susu, when they reached the coast, displaced the Baga, not vice 
versa: the traditional account is a piece of Susu propaganda. 

Indeed, Dr Kup knows this because on p. 127 he describes the Baga as a 
coastal people. But he cherishes the Susu account because he wants to relate 
Sierra Leone to Mali, from which he assumes the Susu fled to the coast. There 
is, however, no scrap of valid evidence (as distinct from wild inference) brough 
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by Dr Kup to connect the Sierra Leone area directly with the ancient kingdoms 
of Ghana and Mali. 

Here is another excursus into Susu history. He declares (p. 142) that the Susu 
occupied Port Loko ‘soon after 1570’, because ‘another tradition says that the 
Lokos were driven from the Port Loko area by a Susu warrior called Brimah 
Konkorie’. Brimah Konkorie (to give him Dr Kup’s spelling) died in 1815. 

One of his most confusing foibles is his chronology. Here is an example 
(pp. 152-4). He quotes from Matthews’s book, about Sierra Leone in 1785. The 
next paragraph goes on that the Sherbro trade ‘had soon attracted the attention 
of the Emperor of Manow’. This is from Ogilby, whose Africa was published in 
1670. The next paragraph takes us back to Askia Mohammed of Songhai in 1497 
(though what he is doing in a history of Sierra Leone it is hard to say). Then in 
the next paragraph we come to ‘the last act in the movement’ (a metaphor 
drawn, I assume, from the language of the hospital) which turns out to be the 
Holy War of Futa Jalon which started about 1725. 

Dr Kup even ventures boldly into the field of art-history, and asserts that ‘it 
seems reasonable to suppose’ (such phrases abound—‘it may well have’, ‘it is 
most likely’) that the steatite nomoli found in Sierra Leone derive from ‘Futa 
Toro or Nigeria’. But perhaps we should be grateful to him for not specifying 
which. His final chapters on ‘Clothing and Warfare’ (an odd combination) and 
‘Food’ display the same wealth of confused amateurism that obscures the earlier 
chapters. 

How is a reviewer to treat such a book? To criticize it seriously is like falling 
into the sort of embarrassing, spoilsport pedantry one would show in explaining 
to a happy child that her tinsel star is not really pure gold, nor her stick a magic 
wand. Yet a university press seems to have taken it seriously enough to publish 
it, and even describe it on the book jacket as ‘scholarly’. 

So the reviewer must end on a serious note. Sierra Leone is not today a 
remote backward place to be laughed off in cavalier fashion. It is an independent 
state. Its peoples have a heritage they can be proud of, which historians should 
respect and treat in a responsible way. A book like this which treats them as 
quaint beings whose barely rational antics may serve to amuse, displays a 
contempt for emergent African nationhood that reflects little credit on the 
author. 

London CHRISTOPHER FYFE 
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THE PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA 


The Portuguese in South-East Africa, 1600-1700. By Eric AxELSON. Johannes- 
burg: Witwatersrand University Press, 1960. Pp. 226, plates, maps. 42s. 


Dr Axelson is one of two or three English-speaking scholars who have first-hand 
knowledge of the Portuguese sources for the history of South-East Africa. He has 
devoted half a lifetime to the finding and copying of such sources in Lisbon, Goa 
and other centres. The important microfilm collection of Portuguese documents 
in the Central African Archives at Salisbury was made by him. Had circum- 
stances permitted him to remain in Salisbury as editor and translator, the 
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long-promised 20-volume edition of these documents would probably by now 
be an accomplished fact; a wide variety of secondary work would be in progress; 
and the whole picture of historical studies for this region from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century would be very different from what it is today. As it is, 
we have to be content with a slim volume of little more than 200 pages, into 
which Axelson has tried to cram the scholarship of twenty years. 

The Portuguese in South-East Africa, 1600-1700 is a ‘must’ for every 
Africana library. It is not, unfortunately, the kind of mature, well-balanced 
textbook that students of African history so badly need. Like other research 
scholars who have enjoyed freedom from the vulgarizing discipline of the 
lecture-room, Axelson has developed an appetite for detail and a passion for 
paraphrase that make his work very difficult to read. He warns us in the preface 
that it is meant to be ‘a purely factual record . . . almost bare of comment’, but 
in reality it is more: it is a purely documentary record that fails to wrestle with 
some of the main facts. To Axelson a letter from someone in Lisbon to someone 
in Goa saying what ought to be done on the Zambezi in a series of contingencies 
that never actually arose is a document, and therefore a ‘fact’ that must be 
relentlessly analysed and pushed before the reader. On the other hand, Great 
Zimbabwe, not being mentioned in the documents, is not mentioned in the book, 
even though the archaeologists can tell us with some confidence that important 
developments were taking place there at this period, and even though its inhabi- 
tants were perhaps the people most directly responsible for the failure of the 
Portuguese to develop a viable empire on the Zambezi in the seventeenth 
century. 

With the exception of two chapters on Mombasa and a third which is devoted 
to the minutiae of the Dutch attacks on Mozambique in 1607 and 1608, the 
central theme of the book is the history of Portuguese attempts to organize an 
effective exploitation of the gold and silver of what is today the northern part of 
Southern Rhodesia. We are thus involved at every stage with the Karanga 
Kingdom of the Monomatapas, with its vassals, ex-vassals and its independent 
neighbours. The more important of these political units are roughly sited in the 
first chapter, but we are given nothing like the background information necessary 
to understand their relations with the Portuguese. As Axelson has told it from 
the documents, it would seem to be a story of repeated initiatives from Lisbon 
repeatedly frustrated by the venality and incompetence of the Portuguese in 
Mozambique. One suspects that in fact the failure was in large measure due to 
some very competent African and Asian opposition to the Portuguese both from 
within the Monomatapa’s kingdom and outside it. 

It goes without saying that for the advanced student who has days rather than 
hours to spend, there is an immense amount to be learned. There is the certainty 
that on the documentary side nothing of importance has been passed over 
unnoticed. There are valuable glimpses of the circumstances in which the 
Monomatapa Gatsi Rusere in 1607 handed over his mineral rights to the Portu- 
guese in exchange for their military aid against his rebellious relatives, and of 
those in which in 1620 the Portuguese drove out Nyambo Kapararidze and 
installed Mavura as their puppet in his place. These, however, are footnotes for 
those who already have some outline knowledge of the subject. They are not an 
initiation for the ignorant. 


R. O. 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGIST’S HISTORY 


Government in Zazzau. By M. G. Smitu. London: Oxford University Press for 
International African Institute, 1960. Pp. xii, 371, 3 maps and 4 genealogical 
charts. 50s. 















































Amongst recent studies of African ethnic communities, Dr Michael Smith’s 
investigation of the Hausa chiefdom of Zaria stands out at once for range, depth 
and richness of detail. The object of the author’s inquiry is a situation of 
intriguing complexity, of which the main features may be summarized as 
follows. 

Before 1804 the Hausa (Habe) community of Zaria, substantially Islamized 
since about 1456, dominated a rural area (known as Zakzak, Zazzau) populated 
both by non-Muslim Hausas, and by heterogenous non-Muslim tribes. While 
fundamentally monarchic, the city state devised a sophisticated constitution 
based on parallel hierarchies of office, which evolved a delicate balance of 
authority both between themselves and in their relation with the ruler. The 
author’s full and detailed inquiry into these groups of office-holders is by itself 
a remarkable achievement. 

In 1804, however, came the far-reaching political and social movement known 
as the Fulani jihad, which superimposed by conquest on this polity a monarchy 
more centralized (as the author contends) and more consciously Islamic, but in 
which the kingship, for reasons peculiar to the local circumstances, rotated 
between the three (and ultimately four) leading Fulani families. Fulani Zaria 
was further subject to the suzerainty of the Sultans of Sokoto, in this case 
exercised through the medium of their Waziris, who came to occupy a special 
relationship in the affairs of Zaria. 

At the time of the conquest, moreover, the Habe Sultan of Zaria with a 
nucleus of his supporters succeeded in evacuating the town, establishing himself 
in a new state farther south which developed into the present Emirate of Abuja. 
Here the original constitution of Habe Zaria was faithfully reproduced. The 
author’s concern was therefore to reconstruct the original Habe constitution of 
Zaria on the basis of the practice surviving at Abuja, and to compare his result 
with the Habe institutions still preserved at Zaria after the Fulani conquest. He 
was then able to trace the process by which, through various stages, the modern 
government of Zaria has evolved. 

The achievement of this task has imposed upon Dr Smith a close examination 
of the institutions of Zaria at three separate points in its history, which correspond 
to the eve of the Fulani conquest in 1804, the mature Fulani system of 1865, and 
the position at the present day. From this basis he traces the changes during the 
intervening periods. With thoroughness and skill he carries his work not only 
into the field of sociology but equally of history, by adding to the customary 
survey in two dimensions an exploitation of the third, that of time, which has 
proportionately enhanced the substance of the result. This tour de force, in the 
author’s idiom described as ‘the passage from a synchronic to a diachronic 
analysis’, is not one lightly attempted by any writer. The author is at pains to 
justify his approach in the closely reasoned theoretical chapter. The historically 
minded reader (if successful in penetrating the complex terminology of these 
passages) will find Dr Smith preaching largely to the converted. This analysis in 
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depth, combining historical and ethnographic techniques. is authorized by no 
less a precedent than that of Herodotus, who even shares its penalties, that 
wealth of interlocking detail, digression and cross-reference, which delay con- 
tinuous reading no less than they reward mature deliberation. This is not to 
assert that the theoretical chapter is superfluous. 

What will tantalize the historian is the wellnigh conspiratorial reticence which 
veils the question of the author’s methods and sources. True, his Introduction 
holds a passing reference to oral traditions, and there is mention of the contribu- 
tion made by local informants—several of whom were personages of standing. 
Amongst printed sources, there is reference to the standard work of Malam 
Hasan Abuja and Malam Shu’aibu Bida (A chronicle of Abuja, 1952) with its 
versions in the Hausa language. The well-known writings of ethnographers and 
administrators are also mentioned. However, sources for separate historical 
statements are but rarely detailed. No very close scrutiny is required to appre- 
ciate that the work contains a mass of historical particulars not wholly attributable 
to the items contained in the bibliography, while the detail and chronological 
exactitude go beyond anything to be expected of unaided oral tradition. Thus 
dates are cited to the exact Christian year for all the Emirs of Zaria since 1804. 
They have clearly been calculated by conversion from dates in the Muslim Era, 
and could not be so exact unless the Muslim dates were known at some point in 
the line of transmission, to the month and day. At some stage a manuscript 
record must underlie such precision. In Chapter 4 a very thorough account of 
affairs at Zaria is given for the year 1865. It is not stated why this year should 
have been selected for description, and here again an undisclosed manuscript 
may be suspected, which if not available to the author could have been to his 
informant. 

The author in fact never mentions that the local manuscript literature in 
Arabic has any relevance to his theme. He could hardly have been unaware that 
his informants had access to such a literature, and the degree of their reliance on 
it must have stirred his curiosity. The particular link between the Zaria Emirate 
and the Waziris of Sokoto, by heritage the premier historians of Nigeria in the 
Arabic language, suggests that a search in the Sokoto manuscript literature for 
material on Zaria would not go unrewarded. This reviewer once handled at 
Sokoto a substantial file of nineteenth-century dispatches in Arabic from the 
Emirs at Zaria to the Sultans at Sokoto. Its corollary may well exist at Zaria. 
One may speculate whether the author also knew the little-used political essay 
by a former Emir of Zaria, Muhammad b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Abdallah b. Hamdu 


-b. Yamiisé (known to European writers as Sarkin Zazzau Kwassau), entitled 


Tanjiyat al-ikhwan fi baydan tasdrif al-awdn; or the writings of Malam Shiitu 
Zaria, as for example the item recorded to have been in the possession of the late 
al-Hasan Wazirin Daura, entitled Fidd al-ajizu. After such extensive labours it 
would be unfair to impose on Dr Smith the further burden of providing a 
detailed catalogue of his sources, yet brief indication of the more important items 
drawn on by his informants and himself would have been extremely helpful to 
workers in adjoining fields. 

By and large, however, the problems of simultaneously serving two disciplines 
are here nobly solved. The difficulties are only rarely seen, as when the title of 
the Fulani official responsible for cattle-tax is transcribed Sa’i, which may 
adequately represent the pronunciation of spoken Hausa, but does nothing to 
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warn the student of manuscript sources that in his texts the same word will 
appear as Sd‘z. With so substantial an achievement not every aspect can be 
covered in a short review. The closing chapters on the modern government of 
Zaria are no less shrewd and vigorous than what precedes. The book will 
therefore long remain a standard reference for specialists in many fields. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, A. D. H. BIVAR 
University of London 


THE MAKING OF BRITISH NIGERIA 


Sir George Goldie and the making of Nigeria. By JoHN E. FLint. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 340, illus. and maps. 30s. 

Lugard: the years of authority, 1898-1945. By MARGERY PERHAM. London: 
Collins, 1960. Pp. xx, 748, illus. and maps. 50s. 


In Sir George Goldie and the making of Nigeria, Dr Flint has provided a dispas- 
sionate, scholarly and clearly written account of the Royal Niger Company, its 
relations with the Liverpool traders, with the agents of French and German 
imperialism in West Africa, and with the British government, and its place in 
the diplomacy of the European powers in the late nineteenth-century ‘partition’ 
of Africa. What he has not been able to do is to provide a biography of Goldie, 
and for this, of course, Goldie is himself to blame. Certainly he remains, for all 
Dr Flint’s hard work, an enigma. Why was he so anxious to prevent such a study? 
While admitting that his attitude was ‘partly due to excessive sensitiveness’ 
(perhaps ‘only intense pride’), Goldie claimed that it was based on the conviction 
that ‘ L’ceuvre c’est tout, l’>homme c’est rien’. Yet it was only after the outbreak 
of war in 1914 that he destroyed his own history of his life-work, feeling, so he 
asserted, that ‘it was deprived of value’, and only ‘immediately before his 
death’, some ten years later, that he burnt all his papers. Did he despair of 
putting the record of his own actions with their complicated admixture of com- 
mercial and political transactions and much ‘double talk’ in a light which would 
persuade later generations to comprehend his own motives as he had come to see 
them (or to wish them to be seen)? As Dorothy Wellesley wrote, ‘one might 
speculate for the remainder of one’s life’.2 So perhaps Dr Flint has been wise not 
to make the attempt. 

Yet Goldie’s motives remain important in assessing his work, especially in its 
relation to the problems involved in the explanation of late nineteenth-century 
imperialism. Did they change (as Dr Flint on the whole seems to suggest) in 
the course of the twenty years that elapsed between the creation of the United 
Africa Company in 1879 and the revocation of the Royal Niger Company’s 
Charter in 1899? Goldie asserted that his claim had always been political. He 
told Dorothy Wellesley that it was while returning from Nigeria in 1877 that he 
had ‘conceived the ambition of adding the region of the Niger to the British 
Empire’. Many years before, in 1899, he had publicly made the same claim that 
‘twenty two years earlier... the conception . . . suddenly crystallized into a 

1 In a letter to Mrs J. R. Green printed in D. Wellesley, Sir George Goldie (London, 
1934), p. 146. See also M. Perham, Lugard : the years of authority (London, 1960), p. 207, 


for another instance. 
2 Wellesley, op. cit. p. 145. 
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firm conviction that the only possible way of preventing a recurrence of the 
fiascos which had terminated all the earlier enterprises for opening up the 
Niger—the only feasible means of dealing with inner Equatorial Africa as a 
whole—was political acquisition, [which] alone could give permanent security 
to... commerce ... alone could prevent foreign annexation with disastrous 
consequences to British trade’.® 

Miss Perham accepts this view: for Goldie, she writes, ‘economic success was 
always subordinate to the imperial purpose’. Dr Flint does not discuss this 
problem directly. After observing that ‘if Goldie already had plans for obtaining 
political powers, the company had a long way to go in 1879’ (p. 33), he speculates 
(in terms which suggest that he remains unconvinced that political aims had yet 
been formulated), ‘Perhaps Goldie imagined that the formation of the United 
African Company in 1879, and the inauguration of a system of monopoly by 
agreement, would prove a final solution to the difficulties of the Niger traders’ 
(p. 34). Certainly the evidence which Dr Flint presents strongly suggests that 
there was some element of retrospective romanticism in Goldie’s claim; it would 
rather seem that the conjuncture of two sets of events produced the realization 
that political rights were essential to the maintenance of effective monopoly: the 
continued incursions of rival traders, not merely from Liverpool but from France 
and, perhaps more difficult, the Brass traders, and the negotiations resulting in 
the grant of a Charter to the British North Borneo Company, in November 1881.5 

Another mystery is Goldie’s disappearance from the official scene after the 
revocation of the Charter. Dr Flint tells us (p. 307) that ‘both Chamberlain and 
the Treasury assumed that Goldie would accept the Governorship of the new 
colony. He refused.’ He does not, however, quote the Treasury letter to the 
Colonial Office which he cites in support of this statement, and it is not clear 
whether this also provides evidence of Goldie’s refusal, though the date (27 
January 1898) makes this unlikely. Miss Perham doubts whether an offer was 
made and says that Goldie ‘absolutely denied’ this, though the evidence to 
which she refers in support is far from conclusive. No doubt Goldie was fully 
alive to the ambiguous light in which he might be represented if any such offer 
were entertained before the negotiations for the compensation paid to the 
Company had been finally settled. This would seem the simplest explanation of 
his refusal, if refusal there was, and one in no way inconsistent with his later 
approach to Chamberlain, in August 1903, ‘to give him a definite idea whether 
he would be given official work’ (p. 317). 

But if Dr Flint inevitably leaves much of the Goldie puzzle unresolved, he 
shows with admirable clarity the reasons for the revival in the eighties of the 

3 Quoted D.N.B. ‘Goldie’ (by Lord Scarborough). 

“ Perham, op. cit. p. 15. 

5 Dr Flint mentions that in October 1879 Bishop Crowther reported rumours ‘that the 
Company is contemplating to get a Charter of the Niger trade to the exclusion of others 
entering’. In March of that year the promoters of the Borneo Company had held a public 
dinner to enlist support for their project, and in his history of the Borneo Company 
Professor Tregonning states that Goldie’s ‘ personal friendship with Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and his business acquaintanceship with Alfred Dent’ helped him to get his Charter but 
does not cite his evidence (Under Chartered Company Rule (Singapore, 1958), p. 30). 
Might not this throw light on how far Goldie’s ideas about a Charter ante-dated the actual 


grant of the Borneo Charter? 
6 Perham, op. cit. p. 14. The evidence is the Reuter interview quoted in Wellesley, 


op. cit. pp. 73-4. 
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rather discredited device of the Chartered Company: it offered a solution to 
the problem presented by Foreign Office anxiety to take ‘effective’ steps ‘without 
annexation, to keep other nations from interfering with this territory’, Colonial 
Office opposition to any extension of its responsibilities, and Treasury deter- 
mination that not even the cost of a minimal ‘consular’ protectorate should fall 
on public funds. He also disposes finally of the myth that the decision to revoke 
the Niger Company’s charter was agreed secretly as a concession to France 
during the negotiation of the Anglo-French Convention of 1898. But he is 
sometimes a little unguarded in his own language on this subject: in criticizing 
Salisbury’s assurances to the French in regard to Goldie’s expedition to Nupe 
and Ilorin, he asserts that Salisbury thereby ‘mixed the dangerous ingredients 
of a brew which was to be called the Niger Crisis’ which ‘cost’ the Company 
‘its charter’ (p. 242). Yet he has previously told us that as early as January 1896 
‘Chamberlain was obviously in no mood to tinker with a régime that he regarded 
as an anachronism so as to prolong its life. Goldie must have realized that the 
Charter had not long to run’ (p. 215). 

Contemporaries attacked the Company’s administration as sketchy, if not 
non-existent, and also as wholly dominated by the need to maintain its practical 
monopoly. Only two documents examined by Dr Flint really throw any light 
on this: MacDonald’s final report on the administration of the Niger territories 
(1899) and Kirk’s report on the revolt of the Brassmen (1895). Of these the 
former is by far the more instructive and was the result of careful and judicious 
investigation over some three months. Dr Flint’s analysis of it shows how the 
distribution of the Company’s forty stations, heavily concentrated in the palm- 
oil region (twenty-three of them, and all the really large ones, on the lower Niger 
below Lokoja), reveals the ‘wide difference in the Company’s effective authority 
within its territories’ (p. 144). Basically, he concludes, the judicial and adminis- 
trative system was ‘a system of enforcing monopoly’, a fact which ‘produced 
serious anomalies in the administration of justice’ (p. 149). 

Dr Flint’s book is an important contribution to the history of late nineteenth- 
century imperial expansion. With the second volume of Miss Perham’s Lugard 
we enter a different world, that of the early twentieth-century consolidation and 
development of imperial rule. Miss Perham’s problems are indeed different from 
those of Dr Flint. Far from emulating Goldie in this respect, Lugard provided 
his biographer with almost too ample materials. Moreover, Miss Perham was 
herself associated with many of the activities which occupied the last quarter of 
his life and became a close friend and, for a time, a near neighbour. Nowhere 
perhaps does her sensitive skill show to better advantage than in the final chapters 
dealing with these years. She has brought to her task, however, much more than 
the qualities of a close friend who has also, in her own words, ‘walked in Lugard’s 
footsteps . . . in every part of Africa where he travelled and worked’: the per- 
spective of a lifetime of scholarship and public activity devoted to the problems 
of British rule in Africa, and above all the insight of historical imagination 
communicated in an easy, flexible, and often vivid, prose. 

But if Lugard is a biography conceived in the grand manner of an earlier age, 
it is not wholly free from the defects of its qualities. In this second volume 
Miss Perham does not maintain the detachment which made the picture of 
Lugard in her first volume seem so definitive: it is perhaps for this reason that, 
however well based her assessments may turn out to be on further examination 
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of some particular incident, the reader may find himself not infrequently inclined 
at first to question them. Secondly, it is the practical and moral problems of 
imperial rule that have always engaged Miss Perham’s sympathies. To imply that 
this has led her to overlook the African contribution to the story she is telling 
would be manifestly absurd, but it is, for the most part, seen, as it were, from 
above and seldom in much individual detail: the chapter on the Lagos Opposition 
is only a partial exception. Finally, difficult problems arise because neither the 
general history of Nigeria nor, more especially, its economic history, during this 
period, has yet been written. Miss Perham has, of course, to follow Lugard to 
Hong Kong between 1906 and 1912, but we need, for an understanding of much 
of what followed Lugard’s return, a fuller knowledge of developments in Nigeria 
during his absence than it is really practicable to fit into the compass of a 
biography. Similarly we need to know a good deal more about the economic 
base, and especially the effects of the growth of trade on African participation in 
the changing economy, than we can expect to learn from a chapter on ‘Colonial 
housekeeping’ in which attention is focused primarily on the British financial 
and economic policies, with which Lugard himself seems to have been mainly 
preoccupied. 

The final establishment of British over-rule in Northern Nigeria, the develop- 
ment of ‘Indirect Rule’, the amalgamation of Nigeria, Lugard’s relations with 
the Colonial Office, are only a few of Miss Perham’s major themes. 

The expeditions to Kano and Sokoto provide opportunities for the exciting 
narrative so well exemplified in her first volume, and her touch is no less sure. 
With the controversies that figure so prominently in Dr Flint’s book in mind 
it is interesting to note Miss Perham’s conclusion that when Lugard took up 
office ‘only one tenth of the new Protectorate showed any ‘trace of organised 
British control’ (p. 39) and to discover Goldie accusing Lugard in 1903 of 
‘minimising the work of the Company’, though unfortunately we do not know 
what exactly Lugard had written about the nature and range of the Company’s 
administrative activities. 

‘Indirect Rule’ is a subject Miss Perham early made her own and her account 
of the Lugardian system and the problems of its application in Southern Nigeria 
is especially memorable for its success in making administrative and sociological 
complexity interesting as well as intelligible to the general reader. The incisive 
brilliance of her chapter on ‘Eastern intractability’ cannot, however, alter the 
fact that the story she is retelling is already familiar to students of colonial 
Nigeria, while her account of the Abeokuta ‘rebellion’ does not wholly eliminate 
‘Western obscurity’. Not surprisingly, it is to the history of the Native Authority 
system in Northern Nigeria that the biography of Lugard has most to contribute. 
The reactions of what was left of his ‘kindergarten’ to Lugard’s return seem to 
have been much more mixed than might have been supposed. Charles Temple 
(Chief Secretary in the North from 1g10 and Lieutenant Governor from 1913 
to 1917)—a man whose personality not even Miss Perham succeeds in bringing 
really into focus—supported by the Colonial Office, prevented Lugard from 
reversing as he would have wished, the policy that saw in the Emirates embryo 
‘Native States’ akin to the Indian principalities, and held up for years his 
attempts to control their Treasuries and limit their financial resources to the 
profit of the central administration. I am not sure whether, in assessing the 
Office attitude to all this, Miss Perham gives sufficient weight to a distrust of 
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Lugard’s admitted unwillingness to delegate and his perpetual tendency to over- 
centralization, which can only have been reinforced by increasing experience of 
his attempt to continue to govern Nigeria (from Downing Street) during his 
absences in England, according to the famous ‘Scheme for Continuous Adminis- 
tration’. 

The amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria was the special task for 
which Lugard had been selected in 1912, and in this context at least he can fairly 
be called ‘the maker of modern Nigeria’. In retaining the identity of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria, each with their own Lieutenant Governors and the 
maximum of separate services consistent with anything that could be described 
as ‘amalgamation’, Lugard’s motives were as much personal as administrative 
—not that the distinction was one he ever found it easy to make! Either a closer 
unification or a new regionalization—Temple, for example, proposed a redivision 
into seven large provinces—would have involved a strong central secretariat and 
a strong deputy in the Governor-General’s absence, and would have increased 
the day-to-day work of the Governor-General. ‘And then, good-bye to con- 
tinuity’, and, one may add, the Scheme. The consequences of these decisions on 
the unification of Nigeria will be with us for a long while. 

Lugard’s relations with the Colonial Office provide in a sense the major theme 
of this second volume. Despite ‘periods of cooperation and large areas of agree- 
ment’ (p. 636), they were most unhappy. Miss Perham’s sympathies are here 
most evidently with Lugard, though she does her best to be fair to men she does 
not find attractive. But many of her concessions have the effect of incidental 
asides and the final verdict is one of measured condemnation. ‘Great ability is 
needed to recognise and use great ability. By this test the story is not all unfortu- 
nate. Harcourt and his staff had, as Flora pointed out, sufficient capacity to 
choose and appoint Lugard even if they had not enough to make the fullest use 
of him’ (p. 638). Let us consider the case from the other side. Lugard’s great- 
ness was surely more shown in the establishment of British rule than in adminis- 
tration; in the period ending in 1906, rather than subsequently. He himself 
recognized that he was not well suited to the normal position of a governor. His 
personal difficulties led to the devising of the fantastic Scheme for Continuous 
Administration according to which he was to govern Nigeria all the year round, 
but to spend half his time in London and half in Nigeria. It says more for the 
anxiety of Ministers to obtain his services than for their good sense that they 
were even prepared to try out a modified version of the Scheme. Lugard pursued 
his own ideas with a violence (and arrogance) which cannot be concealed by an 
occasional perfunctory concession that ‘the only way to deal with the situation 
is to loyally accept the decision given by my chief’ (p. 279); he habitually 
concealed plans and information from the Office until they could be presented 
with a fait accompli; his wife to whom, most improperly, he generally sent copies 
of all his important official communications ceaselessly intrigued with their 
political chiefs against the ‘nameless boys’ of the office; Lugard himself privately 
sent a copy of a dispatch on a matter of party political debate to the Conservative 
predecessor of the Liberal Secretary of State to whom it was addressed, and 
thought nothing of being on the platform in support of Carson on 10 July 1914 
and not much more of making an inflammatory speech assuring the assembled 
Ulsterman of the support of the Overseas Dominions at a time, incidentally, 
when, according to the Scheme, he was supposedly governing Nigeria from 
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London. The hostility he and his wife constantly manifested to the ‘ignorant boys’ 
of the Colonial Office, their treatment of a ‘young’ Colonial Office man (he was 
thirty-two) in Hong Kong and of Sir Charles Strachey when he visited Nigeria, 
seem to be manifestations of a pathological condition also exemplified in the 
attempt to prevent Nigerian officers from communicating with the Colonial 
Office, when on leave in England, except through the Governor-General. If 
Miss Perham herself supplies all the material for such an indictment (and indeed 
for compiling several others) she none the less speaks of the Office’s ‘settled bias’ 
against, and indeed ‘persecution’ of, Lugard. The conclusion of one reader is 
that Lugard would have tried the patience of a saint—not that Antrobus, 
Anderson and Fiddes ought to have been saints. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies KENNETH ROBINSON 
University of London 


THE ANGLO-BOER UNION 


The Unification of South Africa, 1902-1910. By L. M. THompson. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 549, map. 50s. 


Professor Thompson’s The Unification of South Africa is the fruit of many years’ 
patient work and reflection. It is a long book, packed with detail: it would seem 
that every official document and personal memoir and letter, published or un- 
published, which might bear on the subject, together with all the relevant 
literature, has passed beneath Professor Thompson’s critical gaze and has been 
duly assimilated into his general picture. Yet this is never a dull book; even when 
dealing with the minutiae of constitution-making, Professor Thompson succeeds 
in presenting the reader with a clear and compelling narrative. Indeed, despite 
the fact that he is writing fifty or more years after the event, his picture of the 
National Convention and its discussions often seems more alive than the first- 
hand accounts preserved for posterity by Walton and S. F. Malan. These 
participants in the Convention could report only what they individually could 
see and hear, and, good journalists though they both were, their observations 
were necessarily filtered by their own particular interests and convictions. 
Professor Thompson, however, has been able to view the scene through the eyes 
and ears of many of the principal actors, those in the wings as well as those on 
the stage; for example Brand, Duncan and Hofmeyr as well as Merriman, Smuts, 
de Villiers and Steyn. Often, through their private papers, he has as well been 
able to see into their very minds. The result is a fully three-dimensional picture, 
even for the opinions and actions of major figures like Hertzog and Botha, who 
did not leave original material which Professor Thompson could use. 

But the doings of the National Convention, although they naturally form the 
centre-piece of the book, a vast chapter of 130-odd pages (conveniently broken 
down by topics; for example, ‘The Language Section’, ‘Executive Govern- 
ment’, and ‘Parliament’, the last with its own subsections, ‘(A) Form and 
Powers’, ‘(B) The Senate’, ‘(c) The House of Assembly (i) The Franchise, 
(ii) The Constituencies, (iii) General’), are in many respects not the part of the 
book which is most rewarding in the perspective of 1960 and 1961. This is a 
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fuller and more authentic picture than was available before, and sometimes, as 
with the description (pp. 192-8) of the manceuvrings between Hertzog and the 
Free State delegates and Jameson, Fitzpatrick and the English group on the 
language issue, a more dramatic picture, but on the whole there are few surprises 
here. What is illuminating is Professor Thompson’s treatment of the situation 
and the thinking that existed before the Convention met in October 1908. 

The opening chapter, ‘South Africa Divided’, is a masterly survey of the 
background from which Union was developed; it must in fact rank as one of the 
best chapters of South African history ever written. The complex economic 
situation is clearly set out in no more than eight pages, and the lack of British 
care for the interests of the non-Europeans, whether at the highest level, for 
example in Milner’s planning, or on the ground, as in imperialist Natal, is 
succinctly brought out. This particular line of criticism continues, even more 
tellingly, in Professor Thompson’s treatment of the Selborne Memorandum, 
for example ‘It was naive to assume . . . that if they were united white South 
Africans would deal wisely with the non-white majority .. .’, and Lionel Curtis 
‘had almost completely ignored the humanitarian strand in the British imperial 
tradition . . .’ (pp. 66-7). The question of justice for the natives in a united 
South Africa seems to have been most seriously considered elsewhere, notably 
by Merriman and Smuts. (One of the most interesting results of Professor 
Thompson’s book, indeed, is greatly to enhance the status of Merriman, generally 
distrusted on the English side for his anti-imperialist and pro-Boer views.) But 
the practical Whiggism of Merriman’s ‘How can you without blushing talk of 
manhood suffrage and exclude of design % of the population?’ was overweighed 
by Smuts’s darker philosophy: 


‘I sympathise profoundly with the native races of South Africa whose land it 
was long before we came here to force a policy of dispossession on them... . It 
ought to be the policy of all parties to do justice to the natives... . But I don’t 
believe in politics for them. Perhaps at bottom I do not believe in politics at all 
as a means for the attainment of the highest ends. . . . When I consider the 
political future of the natives in SA, I must say that I look into shadows and 
darkness; and then I feel inclined to shift the intolerable burden of solving that 
sphinx problem to the ampler shoulders and stronger brains of the future.’ 
(Pp. 118-19; Smuts-Merriman correspondence, 1906.) 


In fact, however, the place of the black man in a white Union was determined 
first by the obsessive desire of most British politicians that the Anglo-Boer 
problem should be settled; and, secondly, when Merriman agreed with Smuts, 
again on the best Whig principles, on the need for both a unitary and a flexible 
constitution. Apart from the Natal eccentrics, only Kotze, with his unhappy 
experience as Chief Justice of the old South African Republic, and W. P. 
Schreiner—a genuine Liberal, not a Whig—among the leading figures of the 
time, could see the dangers inherent for South Africa in a unitary constitution 
with a sovereign parliament, and, at the time when his voice could have been 
influential in the Convention, Schreiner was quixotically defending Dinizulu 
against the treason charges brought against him by the Natal Government. 

When Schreiner arrived in England ‘to try and get the blots removed from 
the Act, which make it no Act of Union, but rather an Act of Separation between 
the minority and the majority of the people of South Africa’, and to plead for 
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‘equality of opportunity’ for the non-Europeans ‘to rise and evolve naturally’ 
(p. 404), the door was already closed. With all but a handful of Liberals blinded 
by their own pro-Boer past, only a tiny minority of Members of Parliament was 
prepared to contemplate amending a Bill which was presented as completing the 
pattern of a community of self-governing Dominions and as a ‘token of final 
reconciliation’ between the two white races in South Africa. 

Both for its material and the manner of its presentation, Professor Thompson’s 
The Unification of South Africa will be read with profit for many years. 

J. D. F. 


TSHEKEDI KHAMA 


Tshekedi Khama. By Mary Benson. London: Faber and Faber, 1960. Pp. 319, 
illus. 30s. 


Evidently written by a fervent admirer, this biography of a distinguished African 
chief who died in 1959 needs to be handled with caution by the historian. 
Although not altogether uncritical, it is predominantly eulogistic and occa- 
sionally sentimental, and one’s confidence in its soundness is further shaken by 
some elementary errors of fact and perspective. 

For example: Sekgoma I died in 1883, not 1875 (p. 28); Khama III did not 
‘outlaw’ polygamy (ibid.), though he tried to discourage it; when Bechuanaland 
became a Protectorate (1885), the British South Africa Company was not even 
in existence, let alone ‘rapidly extending over Mashonaland and even in Mata- 
beleland’ (p. 30); Tribal Treasuries and graded tax (p. 61) were not in operation 
at the beginning of Tshekedi’s reign (1926), but were instituted in 1938 and 1949 
respectively. Nor is it mentioned that some of the innovations for which he is 
implicitly praised, for example a school committee (p. 137) and borehole syndi- 
cates (p. 163), had long previously been established in their own tribes by other 
Tswana chiefs, and that although he may have considered migrant labour an 
‘evil’ (p. 158) he nevertheless sometimes imposed it as a penalty in his court 
judgements. 

Such blemishes, and many others could readily be cited, detract from the 
book’s value as an authoritative contribution to history (and in the recent history 
of Bechuanaland, Tshekedi was a person of considerable signficance). But in 
some respects it is both useful and even important. Based largely on the papers 
of Douglas Buchanan, who for many years before his death in 1954 was Tshekedi’s 
legal adviser, it contains much otherwise inaccessible material about Tshekedi’s 
relations with the British Government (both locally and in England), internal 
tribal disputes, and above all the drama of Seretse’s marriage to Ruth Williams. 
To this the author has been able to add from her own contacts with Tshekedi 
during his several visits to England and from letters he wrote to her. 

Supplemented by the reminiscences of others who figured in the events 
described, this material has been used to construct a detailed account of the 
main events in Tshekedi’s long and often controversial tenure of the Ngwato 
chieftainship (1926-49) and his subsequent career, partly in voluntary exile. 
Inevitably the account is distorted, since many Government documents could 
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not be consulted; certainly less than justice is done to the local officials (‘the 
men on the spot’) who were so frequently Tshekedi’s opponents; and, on the 
other hand, his own merits could have been displayed to better advantage by 
more skilful use of the (published) minutes of African Advisory Council meetings, 
where his contributions to debate and the formulation of policy were usually 
both shrewd and constructive. Apart from its routine biographical data, the 
book is perhaps notable chiefly for its revelation of the methods by which 
Tshekedi, aided by many influential sympathizers in Britain and elsewhere, kept 
trying to persuade successive Labour and Conservative Governments that he 
was more sinned against than sinning. Miss Benson may not have written the 
definitive study he so eminently deserves, but those familiar with him and his 
people will nevertheless be grateful to her for much of the information she has 
here made available. 


London School of Economics I. SCHAPERA 


INDEPENDENT CHRISTIANS IN CHANGING 
AFRICA 


East African Rebels. By F. B. WELBouRN. London: S.C.M. Press, 1961. Pp. xiv, 
258, maps. 21s. 

Christians of the Copperbelt. By JoHN V. TAYLOR and DoroTHEA LEHMANN. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1961. Pp. x, 308, maps. Cloth 30s.; paper 16s. 


The S.C.M. Press have done well by East Africa in their World Mission Studies 
series. A little over two years ago we had John Taylor’s The Growth of the 
Church in Buganda, which was reviewed in the first issue of this fournal: this 
was a courageous experiment in African ecclesiastical sociology, attempting to 
penetrate, by the use of oral evidence, beneath the outward veneer of institutions 
and mission statistics to the impact of Christianity upon the ordinary East 
African village. And now we have the fruits of ten years of equally adventurous 
research by Mr Welbourn on the dissident Christians of Uganda and Kenya, 
who have broken with the mission-planted institutions and tried to improvise 
others of their own. These are more explicitly historical studies than those of 
Mr Taylor, but once again the interview and the personal written communication 
figure largely in the notes, and the approach is always, and refreshingly, that of 
the detective with a complex problem to solve rather than that of the historical 
analyst reporting on a mass of publis‘:ed and unpublished documentation. 

In Uganda Welbourn deals with three independent groups: the Abamaliki 
who separated from the Anglican Church in 1914 ostensibly as a result of their 
leaders’ rejection of doctors and medicine; the Mengo Gospel Church, a tiny 
and rapidly changing group of revivalists centring round the ex-C.M.S. mis- 
sionary, Mabel Ensor; and the African Greek Orthodox Church, led by Reuben 
Spartas, who starting from boyhood researches in the Library of Mukomo 
Theological College lost faith in Anglicanism and travelled a devious road 
through ordination by a South African negro bishop in the Old Catholic succes- 
sion to an ultimate submission to the Orthodox Metropolitan of East Africa 
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A 


appointed by the Patriarch of Alexandria. In Kenya he deals with the indepen- 
dent Kikuyu churches which sprang from the independent schools movement 
of the ’twenties and ’thirties. 

There is an interesting sequence of thought between Taylor’s Buganda volume 
and Welbourn’s study of the independent groups. The underlying presupposition 
of both is that what matters is not the gross numbers of people who can be 
brought to a more or less passive acceptance of historic creeds and pastoral 
systems, but the positive motions of individual minds and wills in response to 
the Christian revelation. In consequence both authors are profoundly though 
impersonally critical of the operations of ecclesiastical authority. Taylor found 
that authority, particularly the rival operations of rival authorities, had been 
seriously stultifying to the lives of conforming Christians; and in Welbourn’s 
findings most of the schismatic leaders appear as sincere and basically reasonable 
people, with a high regard for Christian morality, and a real concern for Christian 
unity which has been especially obvious in their search for legitimate ordination. 
Welbourn concludes his book with a telling comparison of ecclesiastical with 
academic authority: 


‘There is an important sense in which the society of scholarship has resolved 
more clearly than any other the tension between wider subordination and local 
autonomy. . . . Mutual respect is based on a wide unity which recognizes the 
sterility of uniformity, and aims not at a final codification of all knowledge, but 
at continuing experiment which is at least as likely to explode as to confirm 
existing hypotheses. . . . Professors who try by administrative action to stifle the 
heresies of their subordinates are seen as traitors to scholarship, and, even within 
one science, fundamental incompatibilities . . . are seen not as causes of schism 
but as stimuli towards a new and exciting comprehension. Science has its 
institutions . . . as the Church has its sacraments and its Bible; but science 
remains fundamentally charismatic in its organization, while the Church becomes 
increasingly legal-rational in tone and bureaucratic in structure.’ 


In Christians of the Copperbelt John Taylor and Dorothea Lehmann have tried 
to cover the same ground as both of the East African volumes, and once again it 
is authority that comes in for the hardest drubbing. They point to the astonishing 
fact that the Copperbelt was the last part of Northern Rhodesia where missions 
of the historic Churches were established. When they finally came, they found 
that migrant labourers from many areas and many denominations had already 
established united congregations, and too often in the authors’ view they not 
only stifled initiative but actually re-divided what had already been united. In 
the social and political circumstances of the Copperbelt missionaries had to live 
in the European towns and not in the fenced locations at their gates. They had 
to serve white congregations as well as black, and through their leisure occupa- 
tions as well as through their standard of living it was almost inevitable that they 
should become more closely identified with white than black. What should have 
been the meeting-point of Northern Rhodesian Christianity thus became an area 
of neglect and disintegration, where the majority lost contact with Christianity 
in any shape or form. Among the bodies of extra-African origin the authors 
found two exceptions: the Roman Catholic Church, whose missionaries were 
present in sufficient numbers for some to devote themselves wholly to work in 
the locations; and the Watch Tower movement which by working so much 
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through literature printed in African as well as European languages, was able to 
maintain an effective propaganda with the minimum of expatriate workers who 
would be identified with the white rather than the black community. The book 
includes brief but sympathetic studies of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and of the remarkable Lumpa Church of Alice Lenshina Mulenga. 

R. O. 


NKRUMAH AND THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION 


Kwame Nkrumah and the Future of Africa. By JoHN Puttuirs. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1960. Pp. 272, frontispiece and map. 21s. 

I Speak of Freedom. By Kwame Nxruman. London: Heinemann, 1961. 
Pp. 291, illus. 21s. 


‘Perhaps Kwame Nkrumah has been born before his time. Maybe it will only 
be in the year 2060 that he will be really understood. Then people would read 
about his unbelievable achievement in the 1960’s and marvel to themselves that 
such a man should live at such a time.’ 


Compare this view! by the Hon. Tawia Adamafio, Ghana’s Minister for 
Presidential Affairs, with that expressed by Professor Phillips: 


‘Kwame Nkrumah is a mighty son of Ghana, a great son of Africa, whose 
dedication to a continent’s cause and whose work therefore [sic] already have 
created for him an honoured niche in Africa’s history.’ 


Professor Phillips makes no pretence at objectivity or even at critical analysis. 
He writes in the belief that 


‘, .. We foreigners should be careful not to judge either too soon, or at all, in 
matters we really do not understand because of our different background.’ 


It is becoming increasingly fashionable that one should not criticize (or even 
seriously discuss) African problems, either for the reason given by Professor 
Phillips, or, as Mr Thomas Hodgkin has recently suggested, because 


‘Our profound ignorance of African history, our lack of comprehension of 
African attitudes to the contemporary situation, our remoteness from the ideals 
of revolutionary democracy, the distortions in thinking produced by our colonial 
mythology—these, I would suggest, are good reasons for doubting whether we 
are likely to have any sensible contributions to make to a discussion of the 
direction of social and political change in post-colonial Africa.’? 


These two viewpoints represent a remarkable change in the doctrine of liberal- 
minded thinkers. Why has this standard never been applied when dealing with, 
say, Bulgaria or Burma? Is Africa to be singled out for special immunity from 
critical analysis? In Professor Phillips’s case, withholding judgement amounts 
almost entirely to justifying all Dr Nkrumah’s policies. 


14 Portrait of the Osagyefo, Dr Kwame Nkrumah. Government Press, Accra, 
A/647/60-1. 
2 Encounter, 93, June 1961, p. 7. 
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Professor Phillips is a distinguished scientist of three African worlds: as a 
young botanist he worked under Sir Donald Cameron in Tanganyika; as a 
professor at the University of the Witwatersrand he became an intimate friend 
of General Smuts, who shared his passion for ecology, especially grasses; as 
Professor of Agriculture at the University College of Ghana until 1960, he came 
to know Dr Nkrumah. His book seems to fall naturally into these three parts: 
a general survey of the problems of trans-Saharan Africa (perhaps too general 
to be of real value); an understanding study of General Smuts and of the conflicts 
of the liberal-minded white South African; and a robust defence of Dr Nkrumah 
backed up by a wholly inadequate attempt to survey the ‘highlights’ in Ghana 
since independence. 

To give just one example: Professor Phillips does not mention the serious 
crisis that faced Dr Nkrumah when, within six months of independence, he 
returned home from attending his first Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ con- 
ference. The Ga-Adangbe Shifimo Kpee had taken over the streets of Accra; the 
taxi-drivers, fishermen, market mammies and ex-servicemen were all planning 
protest marches; there had been a revolt among the CPP backbenchers in parlia- 
ment, with a demand for the dismissal of four ministers; and the troubles in 
both Ashanti and trans-Volta Togo were beginning to look serious again. No 
one will ever know how close Dr Nkrumah came to falling in those early days. 
Anyone interested in the problems of transition in Africa cannot fail to recognize 
the importance of the causes of this early post-independence crisis and of 
Dr Nkrumah’s techniques in regaining control of the situation. What might 
have happened if Dr Nkrumah had fallen thus early in his career constitutes 
perhaps one of the most fascinating ‘ifs’ of modern African history. 

Professor Phillips draws a good picture of Dr Nkrumah: 


‘A complex personality, inherently kindly, charming, and concerned with 
current issues but not routine; behind this facade exists a delicately sensitive and 
intricately intermeshed mental and spiritual pattern of personal, party, and 
national aspiration, ambition, and altruism. Warring interests of self-influence, 
party aggrandisement and prestige, national welfare and the emergence of 
Africanism in freedom and unity, intermesh—hence he inevitably is sensitive, 
unpredictable, alternatively emotional and realistic because of the frequent 
interplay of the personal and the lesser with the altruistic and the greater. By 
any standard he is a political leader of no ordinary quality. . . . He cannot be 
ignored and will not be forgotten.’ 


_ There is an attempt to contrast Dr Nkrumah with General Smuts which 
should perhaps have made it clear that they really are in no way comparable. 
Smuts always believed in political evolution; Nkrumah is a revolutionary who 
has chosen to play out his role with the whole of Africa as his stage. Because 
Dr Nkrumah knows the importance of pragmatism, patience and reasonableness, 
there is a tendency often to forget, or even entirely to overlook (as Professor 
Phillips does), that he is a leader dedicated to revolutionary changes both inside 
Ghana and in the rest of the continent. His autobiography® offers many clues 
to the revolutionary, but it emerges much bolder in his new collection of speeches 
made over a period of thirteen years (1947-61), and now loosely linked together 


3 Ghana: the autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah. Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1957. 
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by a teasingly inadequate narrative account in a style reminiscent of Lord 
Attlee’s. Thus 


‘I was fascinated by the Canadian Mounted Police who provided an escort for 
me throughout my stay in Canada. What I admired most about them was that 
not only were they smart and picturesque, but they were outstandingly efficient 
at their job.’ 


Dr Nkrumah’s thinking shows little sign of changing in any major respect 
from the time of the fifth Pan-African Congress in Manchester in 1945. He 
returned home in December 1947 (the point where I Speak of Freedom starts) 
with a set of concepts and vague, generalized ideas: African socialism, African 
personality, Pan-Africanism, African unity. To these later he added neo- 
colonialism, balkanization, non-alignment. But what did these ideas or concepts 
mean in terms of actual policy? Dr Nkrumah has always committed himself 
slowly to detailed policies: he appears to use undefined concepts as political 
weapons until, suddenly, there is a break-through. The slogan becomes a policy. 
There is space here to consider only two of many examples. The first is the 
concept of democratic centralism. 

It was an idea, borrowed from Guinea, that came out of the search for the 
practical expression of African political institutions and African socialism, and 
the political needs of the CPP. The practical application of the idea was approved 
for the first time by the CPP hierarchy before the party’s tenth anniversary 
celebrations in June 1959. Dr Nkrumah made the announcement in what must 
rank as one of the most significant speeches of his career. The ‘political revolu- 
tion’, he announced, was to be followed by ‘an economic revolution’. This 
would involve an 


‘offensive against the remnants of economic imperialism which have entrenched 
themselves in our country over the past hundred years under the benevolent 
protection of British political power’. 


The mistakes made in fighting imperialism in the past had to be rectified by 
disciplining the party and by expurgating ‘racialist or tribalist . . . and other 
reactionary tendencies’. He enunciated the idea of the Party and the State being 
one and the same thing: 


‘In our Party all are equal regardless of their race or tribe. All are free to 
express their views. But once a majority decision is taken, we expect such a 
decision to be loyally executed, even by those who might have opposed that 
decision. This we consider and proclaim to be the truest form of Democratic 
Centralism—decisions freely arrived at and loyally executed. This applies from 
the lowest to the highest level. None is privileged and no one shall escape 
disciplinary action. .. .’ 


Two years later, when he made his next major domestic speech—the famous 
‘Dawn Speech’ of 8 April 19614—the framework of democratic centralism was 
already in place, and many of the senior members of the Cabinet had failed to 
escape disciplinary action. The Party had already virtually become the State. 


“Published by Ghana Information Services, Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 
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‘The membership card of the Party will be the only qualification for member- 
ship within . . . the Trades Union Congress, the United Ghana Farmers’s 
Council, the National Cooperative Council, and the National Council of Ghana 
Women, and no other membership card other than that of the Convention 
People’s Party shall be recognised by these bodies.’ 


Dr Nkrumah, in addition to being President of the Republic, was also chairman 
and general secretary of the CPP, and held the key Cabinet posts for economic 
development. The slogan had marched a long way from June 1959 to April 196. 

The second example of the growth of a sloganized concept comes through 
much clearer in Dr Nkrumah’s speeches: it is the idea of African political union, 
which has come to dominate all his thinking. In its primal stage the idea is fitted 
into a single but significant sentence in his speech on Ghana’s Independence Day 
in 1957. ‘Our independence is meaningless unless it is linked up with the total 
liberation of the African continent,’ Dr Nkrumah proclaimed. But he made no 
attempt to define how it might be achieved. Nor is there much evidence of 
deeper thinking by the time he launched the first two Pan-Africanist conferences 
under his sponsorship—the Conference of Independent African States in Accra 
in April 1958, and the All-African Peoples’ Conference in Accra in December 
1958. 

Gradually two ideas began to emerge: the limitation of sovereignty on 
independent states, and the creation of regional Unions rather than Federations. 
The Conakry Declaration of 1 May 1959 proposed the creation of a Union of 
West African States. By then ‘political union’ was well in the forefront of 
Dr Nkrumah’s thinking. But still he was sufficient of a pragmatist to give in to 
President Tubman’s objections and to amend it to the ‘Community of Indepen- 
dent African States’ in the Sanniquellie Declaration of 19 July 1959. In his 
book, Dr Nkrumah speaks of this declaration as endorsing ‘the concept of a 
union of African states’. But this has never been the view of President Tubman 
who, with Dr Nkrumah and M. Sekou Touré, was a signatory of the Sanniquellie 
Declaration. At the second conference of independent African states in Addis 
Ababa in 1960, Dr Nkrumah’s Foreign Minister, Mr Ako Adjei, fought hard to 
get ‘political union’ accepted, but without success. Nor did Dr Nkrumah 
succeed in getting it endorsed in his own terms at the Casablanca Conference in 
January 1961. A few months later the Monrovia Conference specifically repu- 
diated political union. But these knocks have only succeeded in hardening 
Dr Nkrumah’s advocacy of this cause, which is no longer presented as a visionary 


ideal. 


‘The present leaders of Africa have already shown a remarkable willingness to 
consult and seek advice among themselves. Africans have, indeed, begun to 
think continentally. They realise that they have much in common, both in their 
past history, in their present problems and in their future hopes. To suggest that 
the time is not yet ripe for considering a political union of Africa is to evade the 
facts and ignore the realities of Africa today.’ 


What are these realities? Poverty; neo-colonialism; balkanization: 


“There are at present some twenty-eight states in Africa. . . . No less than 
nine of these states have a population of less than three million. Can we seriously 
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believe that the colonial powers meant these countries to be independent, 
viable states ? 


Or again, 


‘It is heartening to see so many new flags hoisted in place of the old; it is 
disturbing to see so many countries of varying sizes and at different levels of 
development, weak, and in some cases, almost helpless. If this terrible state 
of fragmentation is allowed to continue, it may well be disastrous for us all.’ 


And finally 


‘Individually, the independent states of Africa, some of them potentially rich, 
others poor, can do little for their people. Together, by mutual help, they can 
achieve much. But the economic development of the continent must be planned 
and pursued as a whole. A loose confederation designed only for economic 
co-operation would not provide the necessary unity of purpose: Only a strong 
political union can bring about full and effective development of our natural 
resources for the benefit of our people.’ 

Although a number of African leaders also believe in political union, the 
majority do not. And none of them is willing, so far at any rate, to stake his 
entire career and the fate of his country in pursuing this objective. It is this 
revolutionary approach which distinguishes Dr Nkrumah from most of his 
contemporaries. 


London COLIN LEGUM 


A REVIVAL OF RACISM 


Schuld der WeiBen? Die Spdatzeit des Kolonialismus. By WAHRHOLD DRASCHER. 
Tiibingen: Verlag Fritz Schlichtenmayer, 1960. Pp. 327. DM. 17.80. 


Mr Drascher is not new to this kind of study. In 1936 he published Die Vorherr- 
schaft der WeiBen Rasse (‘The Supremacy of the White Race’), 382 pages of 
incredible nazi-racism comparable only with a book like Rosenberg’s Myth of 
the Twentieth Century. If Schuld der Weifen? is comparatively a better book than 
the one which brought him academic promotion in Hitlerian Germany, it does 
not indicate much change in his basic outlook. Here Mr Drascher sets out, in 
brief, to answer, by way of an ‘unprejudiced appreciation of the past’ (p. 2), the 
question, whether or not the world-wide colonial expansion of the Occident 
(Abendland) has contributed to the general well-being of mankind. His conclu- 
sion, in general, is that it has; more precisely, he holds that ‘we occidentals’ 
have, by means of colonial expansion, for the first time in history achieved ‘the 
universality of all peoples’ and, thereby, ‘brought upon all inhabitants of our 
planet the feeling of togetherness’ (p. 315). This is still a very general thesis 
indeed, but it might well be worth writing a book about. 

However, with regard to the way in which Mr Drascher, ‘after thorough 
research’ (p. 2), tries to arrive at what he calls an ‘unprejudiced’ and ‘cautious’ 
(loc. cit.) judgement of the colonial past, three fundamental complaints may be 
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made, each of which alone would already provide strong reasons to doubt the 
validity of his final conclusion. 

First, this book is, considering its universal ambitions, extremely badly docu- 
mented. The whole book has not more than 24 references, among them such 
secondary sources as Elspeth Huxley (referred to three times), Richard Wright 
(twice), George Padmore (twice), and even, of all things, Drascher’s own book 
of 1936. To bring home his arguments Drascher does not hesitate to quote 
isolated sentences from passages which, taken as a whole, imply something 
entirely different (e.g. his reference to Padmore’s Pan-Africanism or Communism, 
p- 339 on p. 116). Moreover, at the most crucial stages of his argument (e.g. 
Part V and VI) he gives no references at all to support his far-reaching state- 
ments. Instead there is, throughout the book, a large number of references to, 
and citations of, ‘an expert’ or ‘somebody who knows the situation perfectly 
well’, or ‘a most experienced tropical doctor’, etc. (e.g. pp. 153, 207, 273, 277; 
303, 313—to mention but a few), without giving even names, let alone published 
or unpublished sources! 

The bibliography (pp. 316-20) is equally worthless. Among the 160 titles 
listed a good many are of the purely narrative kind (such as Stuart Cloete, Rolf 
Italiaander, Vedder, etc.). Of the large amount of literature on British colonial 
history (one of the main topics in the book itself) one finds, except a few books 
of limited historical value (such as Sir Alan Burns, Mannoni, Lord Hailey), 
almost nothing. French writing on colonial history does not get a much larger 
share. Under the heading ‘Religions’, a topic extensively discussed in the book, 
there are two German books listed, whereas the two headings ‘Germans Over- 
seas’ and ‘South West Africa’ cover between them some twelve books, six of 
which are German publications of the period 1933-45. Out of the fifty books 
listed under ‘ Africa’ twenty-two are German publications, most of them not very 
valuable contributions to historical knowledge. There are numerous errors and 
gaps in titles and details of publication. 

Secondly, considering these limited and inaccurate references one is not 
surprised to find numerous errors in the book itself which, if sometimes they 
do not do much harm to the argument, in any case indicate the idea Mr Drascher 
has of ‘thorough research’. For an author who pretends to give an historical 
analysis he shows a remarkably poor sense of chronology. How much confusion 
this is bound to create is, for instance, shown by Drascher’s description of 
Communist Russia’s relationship with Africa and Asia (pp. 74-8) where, if 
nowhere else, a scrupulously accurate chronology is urgently required. It seems 
that Mr Drascher simply did not take the trouble to look up the relevant facts. 
How else could he, in one instance (p. 185), give the date of Ghana’s ‘full 
independence’ as 1955 [sic], and, in another (p. 109), state that, ‘when the Gold 
Coast became the state of Ghana, the Central African Federation, as a sort of 
counter-action, came into existence in 1953, in order . . . to serve as a counter- 
weight against the Tropical African states being independent already’? That 
Nkrumah ‘returned from America in 1949’ (p. 184) is equally wrong and, 
considering the time element in those crucial days of Gold Coast history, most 
misleading, as is the subsequent account of the pre-independence decade in the 
Gold Coast (pp. 184ff.). 

Most astonishing, to say the least, are Drascher’s remarks on the Second 
World War (politely referred to as ‘the conflict breaking out in 1939 after several 
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years’ tension’, p. 157). This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the 
origins of the Second World War. But it deserves some attention that Drascher 
spreads half-truths on this question over a number of pages (e.g. pp. 157-62, 
179f., 193f., 196f.) and mixes this issue up with the developments in colonial 
territories. 

And so it goes on, and one stands amazed at Mr Drascher’s regretfully stating 
‘that, when going through colonial literature, one is again and again surprised 
how few, otherwise capable scholars went beyond their limited special subjects 
and paid interest to universal relationships’ (p. 123). He may well be right, in 
a sense, but somebody who is as incapable of really scholarly work as he proves 
to be could well take some private lessons from some of these ‘over-specialized’ 
scholars to learn something about the essential demands of accuracy and academic 
honesty before attempting ‘the universal synthesis’! 

The most serious criticism to be made of Mr Drascher’s book is not, however, 
merely of a formal and methodical nature. His defence of ‘colonialism’ is, in 
effect, following racialist lines which, although much less outspokenly, match in 
principle the approach in his Supremacy of the White Race. Then, it was ‘the 
supremacy which is rooted in the Race itself’ (1936, p. 5), the great task ‘to 
renew and revive racial conscience’ along ‘the most important way Adolf Hitler 
has shown us’ (1936, p. 6), ‘the Whites, by Nature predetermined to be the 
Master Race’ (1936, p. 130), and all the rest of it. In 1960—times have changed 
—Mr Drascher puts it much more cautiously. In discussing how colonialism 
can be transformed into ‘partnership’ (Partnerschaft) between ‘Whites’ and 
‘Coloured People’ (Farbige—synonymous with ‘Non-Whites’), he points at the 
‘diversity of the races’ (Andersartigkeit der Rassen, p. 234) as being one of the 
main obstacles to this. In displaying his views on this fundamental ‘diversity’ 
subsequently, he even refers explicitly and without any restrictions to his thesis 
of 1936 that it was racially typical and biologically inherited characteristics which 
enabled the Europeans to build up their ‘dominant’ position in the world 
(p. 234). It is, therefore, ‘only’ due to the recent internal controversies among 
the ‘Whites’ that the onslaught of the ‘Coloured People’ upon the ‘world 
hegemony’ of the White Race succeeded so quickly (cf. p. 303). Therefore, again, 
‘we’ (always meaning ‘we, the Whites’ excluding, however, the Russians and, 
to a certain extent, the Americans) are determined to regain at least ‘several of 
our lost positions’ (p. 304), to ‘secure our influence’ (p. 308)—not any longer, 
of course, ‘by orders and power’, but only ‘by clever and, at the same time, 
determined and tactful behaviour’ in meeting coloured people (loc. cit.). In 
other words: the tactics have to be changed, according to changing circum- 
stances, but the final aim remains unchanged. That Communism, as the main 
inspirer and ally of any kind of ‘anticolonialism’, is almost ubiquitous in 
Drascher’s argument is hardly surprising. 

Drascher’s point, so far rather vague and theoretical, becomes much clearer 
when he draws our attention to some concrete problems. One expects him to 
defend wholeheartedly the policy of apartheid in the Union of South Africa, and 
this is, in fact, what he does (cf. pp. 154f., 197-9, 298, 313f.). It is in these 
passages that he gives us a very clear picture of what he means by realizing the 
‘diversity of the races’, and the differing ‘racial spiritual heritage’ (das seelische 
Rassenerbe, p. 314). This ‘diversity’ is for Mr Drascher reason enough to defend 
racially separated educational facilities (notably on the grounds of basic ‘human 
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rights’, cf. p. 310!) and, similarly, certain racial bars with regard to ‘social 
intercourse’ (pp. 310f.). 

It would lead us beyond the scope of this review if we trace the various 
examples of how Mr Drascher interprets history and plans the future in the 
light of his racial theories. But from all his references (e.g. to ‘appraisals of white 
achievements even among coloured anticolonialists’, cf. Chapter 24), comparisons 
(e.g. with medieval feudal structure as resembling somehow the racial pattern of 
today’s world society, cf. pp. 154f.), and classifications (e.g. applauding the 
Belgians in particular for their ‘paternalistic policy’ in the Congo, cf. pp. 102f.) 
it is beyond any doubt that Mr Drascher, however disguised, sticks to the 
fundamental idea of the biological-genetical race as the main clue not only to 
understanding history (and defend, of course, almost everything the White Race 
has done in the course of achieving world hegemony), but also to solving the 
future problems of mankind. 

There remains the question to be answered why one should pay so much 
attention to a book like this. It is in answering this question that one has to 
mention the fact that Drascher’s book has quite a few passages which are, if not 
altogether new and particularly exciting, acceptable (Chapter 20, for instance, 
gives a fairly intelligent account of the present position of the two main blocs of 
power in the world; some interesting information can be gained from his 
description of Chinese, Japanese and, to a certain extent, Latin American 
developments). On the credit of these parts of the book, one may be tempted to 
swallow the rest of it, which then, however, may in due course prove to be 
rather indigestible and even poisonous. If it were all sheer nonsense, one would 
not need to bother about it; but as it looks, at first sight, like an altogether serious 
and well-done piece of work, it is the more dangerous. It needs to be clearly 
labelled as being an attempt not only to force history into some premeditated 
ideological pattern, but also to revive certain ideas which we have every reason 
not to need further. 


Seminar fiir wissenschaftliche Politik, 
Universitat Freiburg /Brsg 


H. N. WEILER 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Burton and Lake Tanganyika. Edited by CHarLEs RicHarps. Dar es Salaam: 
East African Literature Bureau, n.d. Pp. 72, map. 2s. 

Count Teleki and the discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie. Edited by C. G. 
Ricuarps. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. (in association with the EALB), 
1960. Pp. 85, map. 35. 

Elton in the Southern Highlands of Tanganyika. Edited by CAROLINE LEE. 
Dar es Salaam: Eagle Press (for the EALB), 1960. Pp. 60, map. 3s. 

Utenzi wa Vita vya Wadachi Kutamalaki Mrima, 1307 A.H. By HEMEDI B. 
ABDALLAH B. SAID B. ABDALLAH B. Masup1 Ex Bunr'y (translation and notes 
by J. W. T. ALLEN. Dar es Salaam: Eagle Press (for the EALB), 1960. 


Pp. 84. 45. 


The first three books under review here are in the series Early Travellers in 
East Africa promoted by the East African Literature Bureau to make available 
to East African readers in an abridged and edited form the writings of the first 
explorers. The general purpose of the series is highly laudable. There is much 
in the early records of interest to East Africans and almost as much that is 
repetitive, tedious and mazy. The bush is penetrable only by the frequent use of 
the blue pencil. The reader must know where he is even when he is sharing the 
writer’s uncertainty as to his whereabouts. This is foreign country even for East 
Africans today and the records need to be properly edited, not, as here, presented 
verbatim as extracts with short notes serving only as links in the narrative. For 
the East African reader there must surely be the attraction of recognizing 
familiar landmarks. There is no justification, therefore, in making the main text 
less familiar than it need be. Accepted conventions for the spelling of place- 
names and of Swahili words should be observed in the text, with the writer’s own 
versions in the footnotes, and not, as here, vice versa. 

The most that can be said for these three books is that they consist of extracts 
from Burton’s The Lake Regions of Central Africa (Longmans Green, Longmans 
and Roberts, 1860), von Héhnel’s The Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie 
(Longmans Green, 1894), and from Part 2 of Elton’s Travels and Researches 
among the Lakes and Mountains of East and Central Africa (John Murray, 1879). 
Burton is, of course, the best observer of the three. Elton’s diary is commonplace 
in comparison with the writings of his contemporaries, for example Dr Laws, 
though the reader may find something to amuse where it was not intended. He 
writes: ‘I read Swahili tales to Suleiman and his crowd, and paid for it after- 
wards with a violent headache and prostration. . . .’ ‘Reached the kraal at sun- 
down . . . found the messenger back with tea, cold turkey, and cigars.’ 

The work by Hemedi b. Abdallah is a Swahili poem in the traditional manner 
of utendi verse and is sub-titled by the editor, J. W. T. Allen, in English as 
“The German Conquest of the Swahili Coast, a.p. 1891.’ The English translation 
has been well done by Mr Allen and shows clearly that this is by no means an 
historical account, but only what one would expect in a poem of this type, a 
romantic version highly Islamicized based, in this case, chiefly on the capture 
of Pangani by the Germans. ‘They opened their books and the priests and the 
monks studied them. They pored over the Zend Avesta, the Torah and the 
Gospels . . . and they found signs favourable to a war.’ It is doubtful if this can 
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be regarded as a correct description of the preparations made by the German 
High Command prior to invasion. No attempt has been made by the editor to 
relate the narrative to historical facts and perhaps this is just as well. Even so, 
the English foreword refers to the poem as ‘this classic’. It is not the first time 
that such lavish praise has been bestowed upon a Swahili poem written in the 
traditional manner. This poem is a good example of its kind, and no more 
than that. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, 

University of London LYNDON HARRIES 

A Short History of Benin. By Jacop Ecuarevsa. Ibadan University Press, 
3rd ed. (revised), 1960. Pp. xii, 101, illus. 8s. 6d. 


Chief Egharevba’s A Short History of Benin was first published in English, by 
the C.M.S. Bookshop in Lagos, in 1934. It was one of the first—and still remains 
among the best—of the now numerous little books in which Nigerians have 
written down the histories of their own peoples or states as they see them, relying 
for the most part on oral tradition, but also often making use of such written 
sources as were available to them. Its success eventually necessitated a reprint, 
published by the author at Benin in 1953, and has now occasioned a completely 
new edition. 

- This new edition has been handsomely re-set, in a larger and better format, 
by the Ibadan University Press, and contains, in a foreword, a justly warm 
appreciation of Chief Egharevba’s work by Dr R. E. Bradbury, the anthropolo- 
gist on the recent Benin Historical Research Scheme. It has clearly undergone 
a careful revision, involving some reorganization of chapters, the correction of 
misprints, and the use of a more accurate orthography for proper names. In 
addition there is some interesting new material, especially for the very early 
period, the Ogisos and their immediate successors Evian and Ogiamwen, who 
are remembered as the rulers of Benin before the coming of Oranmiyan from Ife 
(which Egharevba dates c. A.D. 1170), but also for some of the earlier Obas of the 
Oranmiyan line, such as Ewuare (c. 1440) and Ozolua (c. 1481). 

Both the value and the appeal of this important source-book for Nigerian 
history will be increased by this new edition. 
i ae ® 


Kamerun unter Deutscher Kolonialherrschaft. Herausgegeben von DR HELMUTH 
STOECKER. Band 1.—Schriftenreike des Instituts fiir Allgemeine Geschichte 
an der Humboldt-Universitét Berlin. Herausgegeben von PROFEsSOR DR 
GERHARD SCHILFERT. Band 5.—Riitten und .Loening, Berlin, 1960. Pp. 288 
and one map. 


This book is the outcome of classes held by Dr Stoecker at the Institute for 
General History at the Humboldt University of East Berlin. With the exception 
of an introduction by Dr Stoecker himself (largely devoted to polemics against 
West German historians such as Ritter, Hartung and Herzfeld), the contribu- 
tions are by students. Although they have been put into shape (‘bearbeitet’) by 
the editor (whose position in the university is not indicated), they are clearly 
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beginners’ exercises, which up to now it has not been the habit of universities 
to publish. 

The field covered is narrow; there is in particular almost nothing except a few 
meagre statistics about the economic development of the territory: a second 
volume is promised though. The greater part of the book deals with the emer- 
gence of a class of labourers who were employed on plantations, on railroad 
construction, or as porters, and their working and living conditions. The authors’ 
sole concern is to show up the progressive Verelendung of this class, and its 
proletarization in the Marxian sense under the rule of, and exploitation by, 
German ‘imperialists and capitalists’, Under this designation are lumped 
together all who were in any way connected with the government, administration, 
trade, or economic utilization of the country, not excluding Christian mis- 
sionaries. There is a complete lack of objectivity in the selection and presentation 
of material and quotations; no attempt is made at probing into facts and motives, 
or at fitting events and conditions in Kamerun into the colonial or world situation 
of the time; understanding of African conditions is entirely lacking. 

This is not to deny the bad record of German rule in its first two decades 
which was due, mainly, to the appointment to high positions of some men who 
were by character quite unsuitable for their task. It is also true that the making 
of big land concessions to two companies was a grave mistake, seeing that, while 
it deprived many Africans of the use of the land, much of it remained un- 
developed; moreover, working conditions on the plantations, although varying 
from one plantation to another, were undoubtedly bad. However, with the 
introduction and implementation of labour legislation and the enforcement of 
health regulations, work on the plantations, and conditions of porterage also, 
became more tolerable after 1906, and the output of the plantations added to the 
territory’s prosperity in which Africans to some extent participated. In parti- 
cular, work on the cocoa plantations proved a useful training for the labourers 
and enabled them to become the best peasant cocoa farmers in West Africa, as 
was stated in reports to the Mandates Commission. But recognition of the fact 
that the Africans’ condition gradually improved would not have accorded with 
the thesis of increasing Verelendung, and all evidence of this fact is either 
suppressed or rejected. Thus, although the writers draw otherwise heavily on 
Rudin’s book, Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914, they disregard this author’s 
favourable view of the later years of German administration. The appointment 
of Bernhard Dernburg as head of the German Colonial Office in 1906—generally 
recognized as marking a turning-point for the better in German colonial adminis- 
tration—is described as ‘due to the aim of accelerating and making more effective 
the subjugation and exploitation of colonial peoples’ (p. 245). 

The same kind of distortion is to be found in the description of the forces in 
Germany which by their criticism helped to bring about an improvement in the 
government of the colonies. Opposition to malpractices was spread over a wide 
front, both inside and outside the Reichstag; but Dr Stoecker gives most credit 
to the Socialdemocratic party under the leadership of August Bebel for honest 
and effective criticism, while criticism by other parties and individuals is 
repeatedly described as either hypocritical, inspired by selfish motives, or 
ineffectual. In fact, although the Socialdemocrats were consistent opponents, 
first of the acquisition of colonies by Germany, and later of their administration, 
their criticism, because of its purely negative character (except that of the party’s 
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revisionist wing which stood for a more positive policy), had less influence on 
the actual course of events than that coming from some other quarters. 

Apart from the unsavoury details of the scandal attaching to the name of the 
acting governor Leist in the early 1890’s, the book adds nothing to our knowledge 
of the subject; the serious scholar will find little of interest in it, except that it 
shows how history is at present being taught at the university that once 
counted Niebuhr, Ranke, Mommsen and other illustrious historians among its 
teachers. 


London CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


[Shortly after the receipt of this notice, the Editors learnt with deep regret 
of the death of Dr Leubuscher.] 


Northern Rhodesia in the days of the Charter : a medical and social study, 1878- 
1924. By Micnwaet GELFAND. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1961. Pp. xvii, 291, 
illus. and maps. 21s. 


From 1956 to 1959 a dam was built in the Kariba gorge in one of the most 
unhealthy parts of Rhodesia. At the height of the operation about 1,000 Euro- 
peans and 6,000 Africans were employed at the site. During these four years 
six Europeans and 49 Africans died from sickness. 

- Dr Gelfand’s medical history of the turn of the century in Northern Rhodesia 
demonstrates clearly the remarkable improvement that has taken place; an 
improvement in which he has played a notable part. The catalogue of dead 
missionaries, traders and civil servants is appalling by its repetition year after 
year; even as late as 1905 there were 14 deaths in two years among a European 
population of 70 at Kalomo. African labour fared little better, the death-rate 
of 65 per thousand had been reduced to 21 by 1921, a great improvement but 
far short of the triumphant conquest of the environment proved at Kariba. The 
environment is still potentially lethal; two of the six European deaths were due 
to a failure to take the recommended antimalarial precautions. 

Dr Gelfand gives an account of the development of the European community 
in Northern Rhodesia from the 1880’s, through the First World War, up to 1924. 
Although he describes early missionary activities and the end of the slave trade, 
his main emphasis is on the establishment of medical services in peace and war. 
He devotes one chapter to the control of human trypanosomiasis. This book will 
serve as a memorial to the lives, and all too frequent early deaths, of those who 
worked for the civilization of the country, with little hope that they themselves 
would see it achieved. The phrase ‘by 1904 the cemetery at Old Drift was full’ 
sets the tone of the early years of development. The real struggle was not with 
the indigenous population, a desolate countryside or an impecunious administra- 
tion, but with the anopheline mosquito and the malaria parasite. For those 
wishing further information Dr Gelfand provides a useful bibliography and 
many references. 

This book is essentially a story of the triumph of the Europeanover his environ- 
ment. ‘There was only one woman in the station’ means European woman. 
After King Lewanika and his contemporary chiefs, the Africans as individuals 
fade into a shadowy background. 
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There is one facet of the social development of Northern Rhodesia on which 
more should be heard. How did social relationships between the two races 
develop over the last seventy years? Their development over the next twenty 
will be of vital importance to Rhodesia. It is a problem that cannot be ignored. 
The views of Dr Gelfand, who has done so much to improve the medical welfare 
of the Rhodesian African, would be of great interest. 


Ross Institute, London M. J. COLBOURNE 


African Affairs No. 1 (St Antony’s Papers, no. 10). Edited by KENNETH KIRK- 
woop. London: Chatto & Windus, 1951. Pp. 164. 18s. 


It seems a fair question to ask of a quasi-symposium of eight individual contribu- 
tions, What justification there is for publishing them together under one cover? 
In the case of volume ten of the St Antony’s Papers the question is hard to 
answer. The papers themselves are a mixed lot of public lectures, seminar papers 
and other contributions presented at St Antony’s College, Oxford—or gathered 
together from outsiders. They are extremely diverse, though less so in theme 
than in treatment. All except J. R. H. Shaul’s ‘African Sample Surveys in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland’ touch in one way or another on African 
politics and government in the twentieth century. Even so, each article might 
have appeared individually in an appropriate journal. Each could then have 
found its own audience, and there might well have been a shorter lapse of time 
between writing and publication. 

Few articles on current African affairs can stand a delay of almost two years. 
Even a shorter delay is hard on an author like Colin Newbury, whose ‘The 
Government General and Political Change in French West Africa’ was written 
sixteen months before publication. He tried to give his study in administrative 
history a topical slant by drawing out the implications for the Federation of 
Mali. The Federation is now as lost as the A.O.F. itself. We are left with a 
largely descriptive piece on the dead institutions of a dead empire, without 
enough retrospective assessment to give it real meaning. Mary Holdsworth’s 
article on ‘African Studies in the U.S.S.R.’ would have been fascinating when 
it was written in 1959. It still has some of the interest of an important article in 
an old newspaper that one missed when it first came out. It tells nothing about 
the Soviet politico-scholarly responses to the events of 1960. Edgar H. Brookes’s 
‘The Union of South Africa: The General Election of 1958, and After’ was 
frankly a tract for the times—that is, for 1958, before Sharpeville, the Congo 
crisis, the founding of the Progressive Party, the referendum on the Republic, 
South Africa’s departure from the Commonwealth, and the revolt in Angola. 

Ellen Hellman’s ‘The Application of the Concept of Separate Development 
to Urban Areas in the Union of South Africa’ is also designed to persuade as 
well as enlighten. As a study of the Union’s post-1955 legislation on urban 
Africans, however, it has more lasting value, since it picks up where Carter’s 
Politics of Inequality \eft off. 

Given the liberal advocacy of the two articles on South Africa, it is surprising 
to find the editor allowing Mr Shaul to use the ‘pejoritive singular’ in referring 
to Africans. (‘The African has no well-developed measure of time and can count 
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only in a limited range of numbers.’ p. 104.) For that matter, many readers will 
doubt that the statement is true, say, of Dr Davidson Nicol. 

Some of the articles, on the other hand, have stood up well to the passage of 
time and deserve the kind of permanent presentation they receive here. The 
outstanding contributions are the pair on the semantics of African politics by 
Thomas Hodgkin and Wilfred H. Whiteley. Hodgkin deals admirably with the 
special meanings given to French and English terms in the literature of West 
African nationalism. Whiteley takes up the connotations and concepts behind 
the political terms used by the Swahili press in East Africa. 

Humphrey J. Fisher’s ‘The Ahmadiyya Movement in Nigeria’ is valuable in 
another way. In spite of the relative insignificance of the movement in compari- 
son with other manifestations of Islam in West Africa, the article shows what 
can be done through careful and informed investigation. Ahmadiyya is clearly 
one among many small religious movements that have together played an 
enormous and diverse role in the twentieth-century African adjustment to very 
rapid economic and social change. 


University of Wisconsin PHILIP D. CURTIN 


Profiles of African Leaders. By THomas Patrick MELapy. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1961. Pp. xii, 186, maps. $4.95. 


Profile-taking was a genteel Victorian amusement, and bids fair to become the 
twentieth-century equivalent of big-game hunting in Africa. Dr Melady’s book 
is, however, more interesting than the usual collector’s bag of trophies produced 
to defray the costs of African travel. He has sketched at least working likenesses 
of Haile Selassie, Mboya, Nyerere, Senghor, Touré, Tubman, Houphouet- 
Boigny, Nkrumah and Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa. (A handful of others are 
dealt with so cursorily that they would have been better omitted.) Some depth 
is given to the picture by placing each leader in an historical setting, with a brief 
conspectus of his country’s background and problems. 

The personal portraits vary in quality, and are not all drawn from the life. 
One misses an impression of political leaders in action; instead, the author relies 
heavily on published speeches and writings. This method might do justice to a 
Senghor—or a Churchill—but is apt to give an oddly unreal impression of, say, 
Kwame Nkrumah. At times the treatment is altogether too uncritical. The 
chapter on Ethiopia was probably completed too early to allow any reference to 
the 1960 palace revolt, but it gives no hint that any of the younger generation 
might be out of sympathy with ‘the forward march of the emperor’. There is no 
reference at all to any African opposition to Tom Mboya in Kenya. Dr Melady 
accepts the Liberian estimate of the Sanniquellie conference at its face value, and 
concludes too readily that President Tubman ‘has a large following among 
African leaders’. 

On the historical side this is a popular résumé, with no claims to originality. 
It is a brave attempt to deal broadly with a number of territories, and to cut 
through the tangle of uncertainties surrounding Africa’s past; but clearer dis- 
tinctions could have been made between legend and fact. The untutored reader 
is encouraged to believe that the empire of Songhai was co-extensive with the 
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present Republic of Guinea, or that the connexion between ancient and modern 
Ghana is a simple matter of tracing migrations between neighbouring tribes. The 
author might profitably have discussed the attitudes of African leaders to their 
past, and the role of historical myths in developing political consciousness. As 
it is, the past and the present are sometimes insecurely linked by phrases of 
expediency; one leader is labelled as ‘very much a product of his own country’. 

The journalistic style of the book, which occasionally descends to one-sentence 
paragraphs, may help it to reach a wider audience. All the more regrettable, 
therefore, are the numerous small inaccuracies. Mis-spellings, such as Lord 
Delemere, Achimoto, Mnamdi for Nnamdi, Elimina, for Elmina, or Katsine for 
Katsina, might charitably be attributed to inadequate proof-reading. But on 
being told that Nkrumah spent a year at ‘the Roman Catholic seminary’ in 
Achimota, where he derived inspiration and encouragement from ‘Father 
Fraser’, or that ‘the chiefs of the Kabaka’s official constitutional advisers 
constitute the Lukiko’, one begins to suspect the author’s accuracy concerning 
less familiar facts. Errors will creep into the best-regulated manuscripts on 
Africa, but most of these could have been eliminated by careful cross-checking 
with informed authorities. 

Equally disquieting here is the sentimental approach which blurs precise 
thought—‘ Catholics, Protestants and Mohammedans are reaching out for the 
largely naturalistic souls of Africa’—or the cliché which erodes exact language— 
‘The emergence of a high level African leadership élite is a reality of today’s 
world.’ The identification of the Watusi as ‘the immensely tall and athletic 
peoples seen by American motion picture goers in King Solomon’s Mines and 
other pictures’ leads one to reflect sadly that perhaps this is Dr Melady’s 
preferred audience. He could have aimed higher, and still have written a 
popular book. 


Legon, Ghana HELEN KIMBLE 


Empire Into Commonwealth. By the Rt. Hon. Eart ATTLEE. (The Chichele 
Lectures, 1960.) London: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. 54. 7s. 6d. 


Lord Attlee does not enhance his reputation by his writing. If one missed the 
author’s name on the cover, one might suppose that this little book was intended 
as simple chats for the fifth form instead of as the Chichele Lectures delivered by 
a foremost statesman before the University of Oxford. There is no revelation of 
the arcana imperii, no compelling message, no memorable gift of phrase. The 
language like the thought is essentially commonplace and pedestrian. He writes 
of what is everyday knowledge in the manner of a past tutor at a correspondence 
college. 

No doubt this unpretentious approach constitutes his strength as a statesman. 
He is incapable of charging his subject with high political emotion. The trans- 
formation of Empire into Commonwealth is for him not a great act of political 
imagination or profound idealism, but of sober, matter-of-fact common sense. 
While arguing that the Commonwealth is a unique association, he does not 
pretend to set any supreme value upon it. Like the monarchy, it remains of 
proved utility in the everyday business of politics, so long as we do not attach 
undue weight to it. 
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In this dry but not unkindly light he is unable to view the future of Africa 
with anything but caution and a striking absence of optimism. The former Asian 
dependencies, he argues, enjoyed a long apprenticeship; in Africa nationalism 
has come far more rapidly. 


‘There are even today comparatively few educated Africans. Many of them 
live under most primitive conditions. It is optimistic to expect any easy trans- 
ference from a tribal organization to a democracy on the Westminster model. 
There are no old civilizations and no tradition of democratic government. . . . 
One must then regard Africa as still in the stage of experiment, and it is too soon 
to judge whether the British form of democracy will prove acceptable. After all, 
democracy is a very difficult system to work, and in Africa there is no tradition 
and the system is not really understood save by a very few Africans. There is a 
danger that when self-government comes democratic government may break 
down and dictatorships emerge.’ 


One might have expected a more confident credo from the liberator of India. 
No doubt the hungry Oxford sheep looked up and were not fed. 


University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
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